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3nterference* 

BY B. M. CROKER, 

Author of " Proper Pride," " Pretty Miss Neville," 

"Diana Barrington," "Two Master?," &c. 

CHAPTER I. 

BALLINGOOLE. 

" So sleeps the pride of othsr days." 

The town of Ballingoole has always awakened a certain amount 
of respectful surprise in the minds of strangers ; it is so 
amazingly unlike its name! According to tourists who wish 
to pay it an extravagant compliment, it actually recalls a fine 
old English village, and, indeed, in its palmy days, Ballingoole 
would not have considered itself at all flattered by the com- 
parison. Fifty years ago it was the stronghold of one of the 
most rigidly exclusive circles in the south of Ireland. 

The wide, hilly street was lined by noble and imposing 
residences, that looked as if they had quitted country parks 
and pleasure grounds, and flocked together for company; 
liberally planned gardens — celebrated for fruit and roses — 
sloped away from French windows at the rear of these mansions, 
to the very brink of a slow, brown canal, once glorified by fly 
boats, galloping teams and gay passengers, but now abandoned 
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2 INTERFERENCE. 

to lethargic barges, bearing freights of turf and manure. In the 
good old days the town was peopled by retired officers (naval 
and military), wealthy widows, and well-born spinsters, and 
actually numbered a baronet, and the brother of a viscount 
among its tenants. 

There was an extensive collection of the best society in 
Ballingoole in former times ; whist parties — concluding with 
very potent negus, goloshes and lanterns ; substantial dinners, 
with weighty joints, strawberry f£tes, and hunt breakfasts, were 
of common occurrence. To tell the truth, "the town" was 
somewhat exclusive, and secretly turned up its nose at most of 
the county folk ; but now, alas ! times were changed, and the 
county turned up its nose at the town. 

As years went on, ancient inhabitants who remembered the 
illuminations after Waterloo, and told anecdotes of George the 
Fourth, had been gradually gathered to their family vaults, 
and there was no inducement for other gentry to take their 
places. Some of the finest houses were let in tenements, and 
displayed small washings fluttering from upper windows. 
Several stood empty, with rusty area-railings, and shattered 
panes. Over the late abode of a baronet hung three weather- 
beaten golden balls, and the mansion in which Mrs. General 
Moriarty once held her famous routs, and card parties thinks 
itself very lucky to be no worse than the police barrack ! 

Yes, the big houses now merge into shops, the shops into one- 
storeyed cottages, and the cottages into squat mud hovels, at 
the foot of the hill, down which Ballingoole has been going in 
more ways than one, for many years past. At the head of the 
street, two residences are still let to genteel tenants. Mrs. 
Finny, a doctor's widow, and her daughter ; and Miss Dopping, 
an eccentric old maid, occupy the best houses in the place, for 
the traditional old song. This is a consideration with Mrs. 
Finny, a lady with a limited income; but Miss Dopping is 
rich, and could afford herself a house in Park Lane, if so dis- 
posed. She is the last of her family, the sole legatee of more 
than one comfortable fortune, but no one would suppose it from 
her appearance, as she stalks down the street, tall, gaunt, and 
shabby. Although upwards of seventy years of age, she is as 
erect as a lamp-post, having been reared in the great back- 
board period ; and, despite her rusty black bonnet, frieze cloak, 
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INTERFERENCE. 3 

and ridiculous purple woollen gloves, there is no mistaking her 
for anything but a lady. 

It was a soft November afternoon ; the hedges were not yet quite 
bare ; the haws — signs of a hard winter — clustered in thick red 
bunches, and yellow leaves, from overhanging beeches, fluttered 
reluctantly into the muddy road. There was not a sound to 
be heard in this still country spot, save the distant rattle of an 
ass's car, and the clump of Miss Dopping's umbrella, as she 
trudged along a foot-path but few degrees drier than the high- 
way, en route to pay her quarterly visit of ceremony to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Redmond of Noone. 

Another half mile of the greasy foot-path, and a lofty wall, 
topped with firs, comes into view, also a pair of big iron gates 
(once green), also a winding avenue — which is very green indeed 
— lined with dripping trees and over-grown laurels. In answer 
to a scream of " gate " in Miss Dopping's cracked falsetto, a fat 
old woman, with a shawl over her head and a key on her finger, 
came waddling out of the lodge, and said as she curtseyed 
profoundly : 

w Good evening to you, me lady — a fine, soft day." 
" And how are you, Juggy ? " enquired Miss Dopping, with a 
keen glance into Juggy's round, red face. 

" Faix, but poorly, me lady. I have had a cruel turn of them 
rheumatics ; they catches me here, and here, and here " — clutch- 
ing her elbows, back and knees, to illustrate her sufferings. u I 
feel as if I was being crucified, like the saints and martyrs, but a 
good flannel petticoat would put the life in me," and she stared 
significantly at her interlocutor. 

" It's only the damp weather — I feel it myself," returned Miss 
Dopping unsympathetically. "Any one above?" pointing up 
the avenue with her notable umbrella — an immense alpaca 
construction of distended proportions, likewise remarkable for a 
huge ivory handle, representing Death's head. When re- 
monstrated with upon the subject of its size and age, its owner 
invariably replied : 

" It was good enough for my mother, and is good enough 
for me, and will wear out fifty of your nasty flimsy gim- 
cracks." 

" Yes, me lady, I am afther opening the gate for Mrs. Finny 
and Miss Maria." 
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4 INTERFERENCE. 

Miss Dopping ejaculated something inaudible, and looked over 
her shoulder, as if she had a mind to retreat 

"You may as well go up, Mam," urged Juggy, possibly 
divining her thoughts, " since you are so far. They are in it 
a good hour or more, and bid to be going soon, for there's no 
tay, or cake and wine offered these times ! " 

" Now what are they doing out here ? " muttered the old lady 
to herself, as she plodded up the avenue. " They were here three 
days ago to my certain knowledge." 

" Oh ! so that's you, Pat ? " to a shock-haired urchin, with bare 
red legs, who burst through the laurels, with a grin of expecta- 
tion on his dirty little keen face. 

" Let me see," diving into her pocket as she spoke ; " were you 
at school to-day ? " 

" Begorra, I was, Mam." • 

" Then spell Ballingoole ? " 

Pat became painfully red, and his grin faded. 

" Well, well, then never mind," producing a little knitted jug, 
containing coppers, and placing three pennies in his ready 
palm — 

" Have you been out dark fowling since ? " 

" No, Mam," was his reply, — but he lied unto her. 

" Because if you ever do such a cruel thing again, as blazing 
lanterns into poor birds' eyes, and knocking them down with 
sticks, you have seen the last of my coppers, as sure as my 
name is Sarah Dopping ; so mind that? and with an emphatic 
thump of her umbrella, she tramped on. 

The avenue at Noone was not imposingly long, and in a few 
minutes Miss Dopping had turned the corner, and was almost at 
the hall door. 

Noone House was a straggling building, with no pretensions 
to beauty, dignity, or even antiquity — merely a big, grey 
mansion, with three rows of windows, and a glass porch, over- 
looking a low flat demesne, fringed with rows of dreary fir-trees. 
The back of Noone, was flanked by a fine, old, seasoned garden, 
and many acres of worthless woods, which swarmed with 
rabbits. The land was poor and marshy — not to say boggy — 
neither useful nor ornamental, and the rabbits were an 
important item in Mrs. Redmond's income. She was the widow 
of an idle Irish gentleman, with a magnificent pedigree and a 
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INTERFERENCE. 5 

meagre fortune, who had departed this life, leaving her two 

hundred a year and one fair daughter, and she had endeavoured 

to make the most of both. At eighteen, Isabel Redmond was 

a remarkably handsome girl, the cynosure of many eyes, as she 

and her mother paraded about in showy costumes, to the strains 

of a seaside band. She was unusually lively : she could sing 

pretty little French songs, and act and dance in a sprightly 

manner, and was taken up, and asked about, by discriminating 

matrons — with no unmarried daughters — and more than once 

had been upon the brink of an enviable match. Mrs. Redmond 

was ambitious, and her anticipations in the shape of a son-in-law 

modestly stopped just short of royalty. She strained every 

nerve — and she was an energetic woman — to dress her idol with 

fitting display, and to carry her into the most popular haunts of 

men (eligible men), garrison towns, where cavalry were 

quartered, French watering places, and German spas, affected by 

rich and gouty bachelors, were visited in turn by Mrs. and Miss 

Redmond. These visits were brilliant, if brief; they generally 

made some gay, agreeable acquaintances — " birds of passage " 

like themselves, who voted them charming, and loudly regretted 

their departure — as did also their too trustful tradespeople, for 

Mrs. Redmond had a bad memory for small bills. She was an 

indefatigable chaperon, the most industrious and intriguing of 

her sex; and no galley slave, toiling at his oar, under the 

blazing Mediterranean sun, worked harder than she did at the 

business — the vital business — of keeping up appearances, and 

* getting Isabella settled." 

To say that the army list, the country families, and the 
peerage, were at her fingers' ends, may give some faint idea of 
her reading. As to writing, she was an untiring scribe, and 
deservedly merited a private secretary ; corresponding with 
important acquaintances, with distant, aged, and wealthy 
connections, plying all with graceful, flattering letters, ditto 
photographs of Belle, and expensive Christmas cards ; snatching 
ravenously at vague invitations; following up marching 
regiments, and anxiously courting the female relatives of rich 
young men. After ten years of knocking about Vanity Fair, 
the most pushing and plausible of vendors, her wares were no 
longer in their first freshness, and alas ! still unsold ; for Miss 
Isabel, though beautiful, was said to have a cold heart, a hot 
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6 INTERFERENCE. 

temper, and a head as empty as her purse. Connections had 
died, and made no sign. Correspondents were dumb; 
promising partners of Belle's had revoked miserably and fled ; 
fine acquaintances averted their eyes from what they considered 
a shabby old sponge, with a passfo daughter, and the poor- 
house loomed immediately in her foreground. Mrs. Redmond 
was at the end of her credit and resources, and struggling in an 
angry sea of debt, when Providence threw her a plank. Old 
Brian Redmond, one of her many irons in the fire, having 
quarrelled with all his near relatives, departed this life leaving 
(to spite the proverbially hated heir-at-law) Noqne House and 
lands " to the pleasant widow woman with the pretty daughter " 
— whom by the way he had never seen. 

Joy ! Joy ! one of the widow woman's many sprats had 
caught a salmon at last ! 

Naturally she was enchanted at her good fortune, but — there 
is always a but. The bequest was in Ireland, the best country 
in the world to live out of, in her opinion, and she was obliged 
to agree to two stipulations before she could call Noone her 
own. In the first place, she must guarantee to reside on the 
premises, and, secondly, she must share her home with, and be 
" a mother " to, Brian Redmond's orphan grand-niece — a relative 
to whom he bequeathed a legacy of two hundred pounds a year. 
If Mrs. Redmond objected to these clauses, she had the remedy 
in her own hands, and Noone passed on to another remote 
connection, one of the Redmonds, of Ballyredmond — a childless, 
rich, old man. Mrs. Redmond hated the conditions of the will, 
but she was socially and financially bankrupt ; better to exist in 
Ireland, than to starve in England ; her health was bad, her 
energy abated, and, after wearying the inmates of a cheap 
London boarding-house, with pompous boastings of " my place 
in Ireland," u my shooting," " my Irish property," went over, and 
entered into her kingdom with a curious mixture of satisfaction 
and disgust She had now been residing on her own acres for 
three years, saving and scraping with extraordinary enjoyment, 
ignoring ancient debts, and discovering a fresh and novel 
interest in leasing the rabbit warrens, selling fruit, fowl and 
turf, keeping few servants, no equipages, and finding her 
excitements in small country gossip, feuds with the butcher, and 
startling domestic economies. There was also old Brian's other 
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legacy — Elizabeth, or Betty, Redmond, with her two hundred 
pounds a year, which her self-styled "Aunt" coolly 
appropriated for her board and lodging, having removed her 
from school when she was seventeen years of age, believing that 
she <;ould find more excellent use at home for Betty and her 
money — in which belief, m the astute old lady was subsequently 
most fully justified. But enough of the inmates of Noone. 
For all this time we are keeping Miss Dopping shivering on its 
hall door steps. At first she rang gently, but firmly. After a 
pause, firmly, but , not gently. Finally, a wild passionate peal, 
and then the distAnt slamming of doors, and a heavy deliberate 
footfall came in answer to her summons. 

Miss Dopping was unmistakably put out, because there had 
been a delay in letting her in, and when the servant volunteered 
to part her and her umbrella, she was, to say the least of it, a 
little short in her manner. The old lady was presently ushered 
into a drawing-room, cold as a vault. From an adjoining 
apartment, the babble of female tongues and shrill laughter was 
distinctly audible ; in a few minutes she was requested to " step 
into the study," and here she discovered Mrs. and Miss 
Redmond, and Mrs. and Miss Finny, disposed in four arm 
chairs, round a comfortable turf fire. 



CHAPTER II. 
GOSSIP— (without tea). 

'* Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women." 

—Richard III. 

" Dear me, Miss Dopping 1 " exclaimed her hostess, rising with 
an effort from the depths of a low seat. " This is indeed an 
unexpected pleasure. It is ages since I have seen you ! Do 
come near the fire. Ah, I forgot, you are not one of its 
worshippers, like me. I would rather dispense with my dinner 
than my fire ! " 

" You would not say that, if you had tried it/' rejoined Miss 
Dopping, seating herself bolt upright, and gazing sharply around 
her. 

Mrs. Redmond shook her head from side to side, like a great 
pendulum, and leant back in her chair, and crossed her arms 
over her extensive waist. She was a majestic matron, dressed 
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in black, with heavy regular features, little hard yellowish eyes, 
*nd a deliberate delivery. Her thick grey hair was covered 
with a black cap, and her plump hands with a pair of soiled grey 
kid gloves, minus their finger-tops. 

Isabel or Belle — " Belle and the Dragon " were the names by 
which she and her mother were known in certain profane circles 
— lounged in an easy attitude in a basket chair, holding an Irish 
Times between her face and the fire. It was a handsome face, 
and she did well to protect it. Belle was a young lady of, shall 
we say, seven and twenty ? (At any rate, she says so herself, 
and looks no more, and of course every woman is the age she 
looks) — with a pair of dangerous black eyes, straight black brows, 
a short upper lip, a pointed chin, and a sufficient supply of wavy 
dark hair. A small graceful figure, and a slender foot, were not 
the least of her attractions. But, at present, neither figure nor 
foot are seen to any advantage, for she wears a dilapidated old 
red tea-gown, with ragged laces and stained front, and a pair of 
extremely passie slippers. In fact, Belle's toilette must not be 
too closely scanned. 

" Now, don't look at me ! Don't look at me," she said, 
gesticulating with much animation, and playfully holding the 
newspaper between Miss Dopping and herself. " I know I am 
an awful object ; but in winter, I never adorn myself unless I 
am going out — there is no one to dress for ! " 

" No men you mean," amended Miss Dopping, severely. 

" Yes, I do. There is not a man at this side of Ballingoole, 
except Major Malone and Dr. Moran." 

" And he is an old woman," observed Miss Finny tartly — but 
naturally the daughter of the late practitioner had but scant 
mercy on her father's successor. 

" You are a great visitor these times, Mrs. Finny," remarked 
Miss Dopping, pointedly. 

"Well, dear, just once in a way, you know," returned Mrs. 
Finny apologetically. " Only just once in a way." 

She was a meek little lady, with a pretty, faded face, and a 
plaintive whine in her voice, totally different from her tall 
masculine looking daughter, who had hard features, a square 
jaw, and a mouth like the slit of a letter-box — and in that 
mouth a renowned and dreaded tongue — Maria Finny was 
about forty-five years of age, embittered against all mankind. 
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and the implacable enemy of the young and well-favoured of 
her own sex. Poor Maria! In her life there had been but 
little sunshine, and not one ray of love, or the shadow of a lover. 
A long monotonous tale without a plot, without a hero — she had 
not even a hobby, or a pet, she did not read, paint, or write ; she 
superintended the scanty mtnage^ she ruled her mother, an 
aggrieved, soured woman, with an unfulfilled youth, and a bleak, 
hopeless future : and yet Maria had ten times more capacity for 
passionate, unselfish love, than brilliant Belle Redmond with 
her enchanting smile and sympathetic eyes. Perhaps, if Maria's 
upper lip had been half an inch shorter, if her mouth had been 
of more reasonable dimensions, it might have made a vast 
difference in her destiny — who knows ? 

"We thought we would just look in as we were passing," 
she said, continuing her mother's explanation. " And tell Mrs. 
Redmond the news." 

"Yes," broke in Mrs. Redmond, with unusual animation. 
" There is a stir in the town, haven't you heard ? " 

"That Peter Brock's daughter is going to America after 
all? Of course I know that? replied Miss Dopping con- 
temptuously. 

" Not at all," said Maria. " Far finer news than about Mary 
Brock ! I met Mrs. Malone driving herself into town in the 
donkey car ; she seemed quite excited, and her face all flushed 
in patches. She had just had a telegram ; her son, Mr. Holroyd, 
has come home from India on sick leave, and he has not given 
her any time to think it over, for he arrives to-night." 

" Delightful ! " ejaculated Belle, dropping her paper, and 
clapping her hands softly. 

" He has not been at Bridgestown this five years, and then 
only for a few days," remarked Mrs. Finny. "He and the 
Major don't get on. Nor stable their horses together." 

" And no wonder," retorted Maria forcibly. " Young Holroyd 
is a gentleman, and Major Malone is a gambling, greedy, selfish 
old bully, and a nice respectable example for his son, Denis, 
spending half his time on race-courses, betting away every 
penny, and leaving his family paupers. It's no wonder Mrs. 
Malone's hair falls out, and she looks so heartbroken ! She 
only keeps three servants now, and sells the vegetables and fruit 
and the buttermilk, a penny a can. To my certain knowledge 
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she has had that brown bonnet this three years, and Cuckoo's 
boots are a shame and a disgrace." 

" At any rate, she has only herself to thank," returned Mrs. 
Redmond, leaning still further back in her chair, and placing two 
capacious slippers on the fender, where they had a fairly 
prominent effect. ,, 

Seeing Miss Finny's eyes fastened on them, she said : " Well, 
yes, Maria, I am not ashamed of them ! My London boot- 
maker declared that it was a real pleasure to see a foot of a 
fine natural size ! I know you pride yourself on wearing threes, 
but I call your feet disjointed deformities. However, about 
Mrs. Malone. Holroyd left her well off, a pretty widow, with 
one little boy ; she might have left well alone, instead of marry- 
ing a good-for-nothing half-pay major." 

" But you know, dear, he had a splendid property then," pro- 
tested Mrs. Finny, in a piteous tone. 

" He has no splendid property, now," said Maria, sharply ; 
" there will not be an acre for Denis, and serve him right ; an idle 
young scamp ! it's my belief, he will never pass for the medical." 

" He is the apple of his mother s eye," drawled Mrs. Redmond. 
" She slaves for him, and screws for him, and keeps all his 
scrapes from the major." 

" And the major's scrapes from her son George," supplemented 
Maria, with a disagreeable giggle. 

" Yes, the major is a sore trial to all that are about him," 
resumed Mrs. Redmond. " No one is to spend but himself. He 
must have good dinners and cigars and wine." 

" Whisky, you mean," interrupted Maria, with a snort 

" Well, whisky," impatiently, " and a high dogcart, and 
curly-brimmed hats and patent leather boots, but every one else 
may live on potatoes and salt, and slave for him like niggers, or 
he roars like a mad tiger, and no one dare say a word." 

" I believe George Holroyd said a good many words to him, 
the last time he was here," replied Maria, expressively. 

" Yes, and he took it out of George Holroyd s mother, as soon 
as his back was turned," whined Mrs. Finny — who always spoke 
as if she was on the verge of tears — " and he has spent every 
penny of her fortune. I can't think how they live at all ; the 
poor things ! " 

Oh, Mr. Holroyd helps them," explained Mrs. Redmond. 
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"Jane Bolland, at the post office, has often seen his cheques ; he 
has a good private income, besides his pay." 

" Miss Dopping," said Belle, suddenly addressing the old lady, 
who sat in grim observant silence, with her purple gloves exactly 
crossed on the Death's head handle of her umbrella ; " you are 
the oldest inhabitant, and know everything ; do tell us all about 
Mr. Holroyd." 

" Stuff and nonsense, Isabella ! You are taking me for Jane 
Bolland. Go to her ; she will tell you how many shirts he has 
to his back, how many cigars he smokes, and how much he owes 
his tailor ; only give her time." 

" No, no, I am not thinking of Jane. I want you to tell me — 
I mean to tell us — what he has a year? " 

" How should / know ? " snarled Miss Dopping. 

" A thousand ? " in a coaxing tone. 

" Have you a thousand ? " very gruffly. 

"But, indeed, dear, he must have something handsome," 
pleaded Mrs. Finny, "for he keeps polo ponies, and racing 
ponies in India, and has been very kind to his mother." 

" Now, Miss Dopping," urged Belle boldly, " do be nice to me, 
do tell me all about him. I am dying to see him." 

" I'll be bound you are ! " returned the old lady ferociously. 

" How old is he ? " continued her undaunted questioner. 

" Not much younger than you are yourself," was the brutal 
reply, " within a year or so of thirty." 

" Oh, you dear old thing ! " cried Belle, with a somewhat 
dangerous gleam in her eye, but a playful wave of her paper, 
M you always must have your little joke." 

Miss Dopping detested Belle's familiarities ; she would almost 
as soon have had her nose pulled as be called, "a dear old 
thing." She was on the verge of some savage retort when Mrs. 
Finny, who was still romantic, exclaimed pathetically : " He is 
so handsome in his photograph, so dark and soldierly looking — 
just a darling fellow." 

"Then he does not take after his dear mamma," sneered 
Maria. " She is so pale and faded she always reminds me of a 
white rat" 

"She has had enough to fade her, poor soul," said Mrs. 
Redmond. " She has suffered for her folly. Now I may tell 
you, without vanity, that in my day, I was a young woman of 
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remarkable personal attractions. I was quite a toast, and I was 
called ' the Lily of Lippendale.' " (It required a strong effort of 
the imagination to suppose that this bulky old lady, with a very 
sallow complexion, could ever have been the Lily of anywhere.) 
"I had poems written about me, and people used to wait 
outside our house to see me pass, and yet, though quite a girlish 
widow, I would never listen to a second suitor." 

Here Miss Finny sniffed incredulously, and her mother said : 
" I wonder if Mr. Holroyd will see many changes." 

" To be sure he will," snapped Maria ; " why wouldn't he ? 
He will see the Major redder and stouter, his mother whiter and 
thinner, Cuckoo as ugly as one of her own young namesakes, 
and Denis an idle ne'er-do-weel, sponging on his family, and 
playing spoil five in the stables." 

"Don't you find it very cold over there?" screamed Miss 
Dopping, suddenly addressing a figure in a distant window. 

A girl who was ripping some article of dress by the fading 
daylight, looked up and glanced interrogatively at Mrs. 
Redmond, 

"Yes, Betty, my darling, I am sure you cannot see any 
longer ; you must be perished ; come to the fire." 

In answer to this invitation, Betty approached and stretched 
a pair of thin red hands towards the blaze. She was tall and 
slender, and had a low, broad forehead, delicate features, and 
quantities of reddish brown hair. To a superficial observer, she 
was merely a gaunt, pale, shabby girl, who looked both cold and 
cross, and not to be named in the same year with our pretty, 
sparkling Belle, who was toasting her toes so comfortably on the 
fender. But when the sun lit up the golden tints of her 
magnificent hair ; when the wind gave her white cheeks a wild 
rose tinge ; when a smile illumined her fathomless grey eyes, 
Betty, too, had her admirers. 

" Mr. Holroyd will be quite a catch," remarked Mrs. 
Redmond, rubbing her hands complacently, " and those Wilde 
girls will be sure to ask him over, although they have not called 
on his mother for years. He will show a very poor spirit if he 
goes near them ; they never ask any one inside their house 
except young men ; they are always having ' friends of their 
brothers/ as they call them, to stay at Mantrap Hall, as you 
have named it, Maria ; and a capital name it is." 
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" I wonder if he sings ? " said Belle meditatively. 

" Like his mother," exclaimed Maria, casting up her eyes to 
the ceiling. 

"I hope not, poor unfortunate woman! her singing reminds 
me of a dog baying at the moon. She ought to be muzzled at 
the piano." 

Miss Dopping looked as if she thought some one else might 
as well be muzzled too ! 

"Mother," continued Belle, "we really must have the piano 
tuned, and must make some smart aprons and caps for Eliza. I 
shall write to Madame Rosalie by to-night's post. I have not a 
single decent dress, neither have you." 

" What a stir, and what a fuss about one very ordinary young 
man ! " growled Miss Dopping. " After all, he may be engaged 
to some girl in India ! " 

" He may," agreed Belle, " but, at any rate, he is not ordinary, 
is he, Maria ? " turning a look of tragic appeal on Miss Finny, 
" you have seen him ? " 

" Yes, years ago ; he was nothing very remarkable ; he had 
nice eyes, and a good figure, and looked like a gentleman, which 
is more than we can say for his step-brother, Denis." 

Maria's verdict was accepted in solemn affirmative silence, 
and, after a little desultory conversation on a less absorbing 
topic than Mr. Holroyd, the Finnys and Miss Dopping departed 
into the darkness of a chill November afternoon, at the thirsty 
hour of five o'clock. 

As they poked their way down the greasy avenue, Maria 
exclaimed : " What a mean old woman ! She had not the heart 
to offer us a cup of tea. Mark my words, mother, Belle 
Redmond will do her best to catch George Holroyd." 

" Why ? What makes you say that, dearie." 

" Why ? a child could tell you, and give you twenty reasons," 
said Miss Finny contemptuously. " She hates Noone, and would 
marry a tinker, to get away from it : She is not as young as 
she was, and is desperately afraid of being an old maid. She 
adores officers, and would give ten years of her life to go to 
India. Mr. Holroyd is in the army ; his regiment is in India ; 
he has private means, and is so to speak ' made to her hand ' ; 
she will do all in her power to marry him. What do you say, 
Miss Dopping ? " 
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" I say that I hope the Lord will deliver him," replied the old 
lady very piously. 

" Amen ! " responded Maria Finny, with the fervency of a 
prayer. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MALONES OF BRIDGETSTOWN. 

" For there's nae luck about the house." 

W. J. Mickle. 

Between Bridgetstown and Noone, lay Ballingoole, and the 
reasonable visiting distance of one Irish mile. Bridgetstown 
was a great, staring white house, with two low wings, that 
stood familiarly close to the road, although screened from the 
vulgar gaze by a high hedge of impenetrable laurels. 

According to Major Malone, " the front of the house was at 
the back," by which truly Irish statement, he meant that all 
the principal apartments opened south, into a delightful 
pleasure ground, shaded by fine old trees, brilliant with flowers, 
and bounded by the grey walls of a celebrated garden. No 
one, driving up to the bleak and rather mean entrance, would 
believe that the mere act of walking across a hall could 
create such a total transformation of aspect. It was like 
passing from winter into summer, and exchanging the shores of 
the White Sea for the Mediterranean. The Bridgetstown 
pleasure ground was a notorious sun-trap, the rendezvous of 
half the bees in the Barony, and the ruination of any delicate 
complexion. Flowers that drooped and died elsewhere, here 
blazed forth in flaunting profusion ; invalid cuttings sprang to 
health at once, and the frail, fastidious, " Marechal Niel " and 
" Cloth of Gold," draped the garden entrance as with a yellow 
mantle. Bridgetstown was a curious anomaly. The great 
white mansion was out of place by the roadside, and the pretty 
demesne that lay to the right of a long range of walls (enclos- 
ing grounds and stable-yards) looked empty and houseless. 
A noble avenue of limes ran parallel to the garden, and led to 
no place in particular, and everywhere in general. It seemed as 
if the house had had a violent quarrel with the park and 
avenue, and was on the point of quitting the premises. The 
farms belonging to the property were also scattered over the 
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country in the most inconvenient directions, but Major Malone, 
in his high, red-wheeled dog-cart, made a virtue of inspecting 
them very frequently ; his care-takers could have told another 
tale ! When his credulous wife supposed him to be making a 
martyr of himself, and superintending ploughing, hay-making or 
threshing, he was generally attending some race or coursing 
meeting, or framing himself in the bow window of the Kildare 
Street Club. 

Enough of the exterior of Bridgetstown. It is a raw 
November night ; a penetrating drizzle is descending ; let us go 
inside, and join the family at dinner. 

A glance is sufficient to show that the house was built in the 
days when money was no object with the Malones, and when 
there was no struggling for cheap effect The balustrades are 
carved oak ; the door solid mahogany ; the marble chimney 
pieces, works of Italian art ; the furniture, plate, and china 
were all of the best of their kind, a hundred years ago. True, 
the china is now cracked ; the plate somewhat battered ; the 
mahogany a good deal scratched; the chintz and brocade 
faded ; but nevertheless there is an air of respectability, a 
glimmer of the light of other days, lingering about the 
premises, that fails not to impress all strangers. The dining- 
room is large and lofty, papered with a dismal flock paper, the 
very touch of which thrills one to the tips of one's finger 
nails ; the three windows are decently draped in dark moreen 
curtains ; a fine fire blazes up the chimney, in front of which 
blinks " Boozle," a monstrous red torn cat, the dearly beloved 
prottgt of Major Malone — a cat with a strong individuality, 
and considerable sporting rights, as to rabbits and young game. 
Even the attractive aroma of a hot roast sirloin, does not 
entice him from the hearthrug — for he has eaten, and is filled 
with a prime young cock pheasant, and prefers his comfortable, 
and contemplative attitude beside the fender. 

The dinner table is square, and is lighted up with silver branch 
candlesticks ; the forks and spoons are silver, too ; also the dish 
covers, wine coolers, and flagons ; the tumblers are real cut glass, 
and the china mostly old Worcester, though here and there eked 
out with a terrible blue and white Delft plate. There are no 
flowers to be seen, nor any attempt at table decoration, unless 
six rather greasy dinner mats, come under that denomination. 
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Mrs. Malone, who is head cook, chief butler, upper-house maid, 
and valet, has no time for such details, and in a family where the 
master is particular about his shirts, his boots, and, above all, his 
dinner, and there is a large house to be kept habitable, cows to 
milk, the door to answer, lamps, fires, and plate to be attended 
to, the mistress of but three servants, must put her shoulder to 
the wheel. This mistress is a woman of about eight and 
forty, and looks much older. She is thin and colourless, and her 
sandy hair displays a very wide parting ; her faint blue eyes 
are timid to abjectness, her mouth has a pitiful droop, and her 
once pretty hands, are coarse and scarred with hard manual 
labour; she wears a black (cotton) velvet body, and a large 
pink topaz brooch and earrings, in order to look smart in the 
eyes of her eldest son. Poor Lucy Holroyd ! you thought you 
had taken a fresh lease of happiness when you married bluff, hand- 
some, hearty Major Malone. Little did you guess that you were 
offering your slender shoulders to a pitiless old man of the sea. 
Major Malone is still bluff, but no longer either hearty or hand- 
some; his head is bald, but he endeavours to disguise the 
miserable truth, by arranging an effeminately long lock round 
and round his bare poll, and affixing it thereto with bandoline 
— or, it may be, glue. Occasionally, in a high wind, or in a 
moment of intense agitation, this lock has been known to come 
down, and float wildly in the breeze, like a demented pigtail. 
To the major "this lock is wondrous fair," and his most 
cherished vanity, and he has the impudence to discourse of 
"bald old fogies" with contemptuous commiseration. He is 
dressed in evening clothes, with much care and precision ; wears 
a flower in his button hole, and a diamond in his shirt, and is 
altogether a superior being to his shabby wife and daughter. 
As he deftly carves the sirloin before him, we get an inkling of 
his true character. For whom are those three large slices from 
the undercut that he so artfully sets aside, to soak in the gravy ? 
The remainder he apportions with an impartial hand, and when 
the undercut is finished, he turns over the joint, and helps his 
customers from the less toothsome portion, but he does not 
dream of sharing those three appetising morsels reserved for 
his own most particular palate, and it is thus with him always ! 
Whoever goes short, it will not be Tom Malone. Number one 
must have the best of everything. Leaving him to enjoy his 
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dinner, we pass on to his son Denis, a young man of four and 
twenty, who has not thought it worth while to make any 
change in his dress. Denis is undeniably plain ; even his fond 
mother — who shuts her eyes to so many things — cannot close 
them to this fact He has dark, wiry, unmanageable hair, deep- 
set grey eyes, heavy eyebrows, heavy features, a hopeful mous- 
tache, and huge ears that stand from his head like the handles 
of a jug. When we add that he has a large powerful frame, with 
hands and feet to correspond, that he slouches as he walks, and 
wears his hat on the back of his head, his portrait is complete. 
Denis is clever and has a fair share of brains ; he is one of 
those birds "who can sing, and won't sing." Whilst others 
toil along the dreary road of learning, he can skim the ground 
with comparative ease. He has a taste for mathematics, a taste 
for surgery, a quick eye, a steady nerve, and a profound faith 
in Denis Malone ; but he has a still greater taste for singing 
racy songs of his own composition, for playing " spoil five " and 
poker," and brewing whisky punch. However, in spite of his 
innate idleness and love of loafing and low company, his poor 
infatuated mother believes that he will be a credit to her yet. 
" Cuckoo," his sister, is but fourteen ; therefore we will hope 
that she may improve, and will not cruelly epitomise her fea- 
tures ; suffice to say that she is pale, long-legged, and sandy, 
and characterised by extreme unreserve and insatiable curiosity. 
Miss Malone is her mother's right hand, a first-rate household 
adjutant, but her father and brother's pest ; she acts as revising 
editor to all their best stories. She knows when Denis is at 
Nolan's (the nearest public-house), instead of being, as the 
Major imagines, in bed with toothache. She knows why her 
mother hides the key of the cellarette, and why her father never 
opens, but angrily tears up, all communications in certain blue 
envelopes. In short, she is wise beyond her years ! Opposite 
to Cuckoo sits George, the new arrival, in whose honour are the 
branch candlesticks, topaz ornaments, and dessert. He is a 
good-looking young man, with a broad forehead, a pair of very 
expressive eyes y and a carefully cultivated dark moustache, and, 
but that his aquiline nose is too large for his face (or it may be 
that his face is too thin for his nose) he would be remarkably 
handsome ; well-favoured, well-dressed, and well-bred, he makes 
an effective Valentine to his brother's Orson. In spite of his 
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gallant efforts, conversation languishes ; queries about hunting 
and shooting fall woefully flat ; his relatives evince but a tepid 
interest in India, and his homeward voyage ; to tell the truth, 
the Major's great mind is concentrated on his plate. Mrs. 
Malone's thoughts are distracted by an alarming letter which she 
received from the family grocer, as she came down to dinner, 
and Denis is wondering how his brother makes his tie, and if he 
will lend him twenty pounds. Cuckoo, who has the un- 
intelligible desire to talk, common to her sex and years, 
converses affably for all, and keeps her unhappy mother on 
thorns, lest she should disclose too many domestic secrets. 
Having disposed of her pudding with startling rapidity, she 
said, as she scraped her plate : 

" Mother made this plum pudding herself ; she always makes 
the sweets now. Last Christmas, Eliza, the cook, was drunk ; 
she sent the pudding up, stuck all over with lighted matches ; it 
looked so funny ; she drank the whisky ! Once she got at 
father's whisky, that he keeps " 

"There, that will do, Cuckoo," said the Major, sharply. 
" Hold your tongue ! I wish there was a fly blister on it." 

By the time the decanters were placed before him, the major's 
own tongue was loosened, and he proceeded to discuss the 
neighbourhood with considerable animation. Apropos of their 
own vicinity, he said : " Nothing but parsons and old women 
about here now, George ! Great changes, you will hardly know 
any one in the parish. Eh ! what ? what ? " 

He usually concluded his sentence with this query, repeated 
as sharply as a postman's knock. 

"There are the Finnies and Miss Dopping," said Mrs. 
Malone, "and the Wildes of Wildpark, and the Moores of 
Roskeen. I don't think you know Mrs. Redmond. She came 
since you were here last. She has a daughter " 

" I should rather think she had a daughter," interrupted the 
major rapturously. "There is not a handsomer girl between 
this and Dublin. Eh ! what ? what ? " 

" Girl ! " echoed his wife, peevishly. " I would scarcely call 
her a girl ; she has been in every garrison town in " 

"Come, come, that will do!" exclaimed the major, rudely. 
" We all know you don't like her. What handsome woman ever 
is appreciated by the old and ugly of her own sex ! I only wish 
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I was a young man for her sake," and he gulped down a bumper 
of family port. 

" I'd be sorry to be hanging since she was thirty/' muttered 
Denis, who generally sided with his mother. 

"Mrs. Redmond is dreadful," said Cuckoo bravely, "she 
drawls out her words as if they cost money, and she is fearfully 
stingy and mean, she always comes here at meal-time on 
purpose. 

" Yes, she is a fine old soldier, and knows her way about/ 
admitted the major. "She never wants much for the asking, 
from a plough to a pie dish, and she has a voice that would 
crack an egg. Eh ! what ? " 

"She came here the other day," continued. Cuckoo, volubly; 
" mother was cooking, and could not see her, but she and Belle 
marched in, all the same, and said that they would wait for tea. 
We happened to have nice hot soda cakes, and Mrs. Redmond 
calmly took off her gloves and poured out tea, and ate three 
buttered cakes, and pressed them on Belle, just as if she was in 
her own house, and then said, ' Cuckoo, as your mother has a 
headache, she cannot eat soda cakes ; you have had as many as 
are good for you, and it is a pity to let them go downstairs, so I 
shall carry them off.' And she actually made me do them up in 
paper, and took them home in her muff. Did you ever know 
such a greedy old thing ? " 

" 1 never knew her match," growled Denis, in his deep voice. 
" The idea of making that unfortunate girl drag her about the 
country in a bath-chair the way she does; she ought to be 
prosecuted for cruelty to animals. Betty is worth a thousand of 
Belle, with her airs and her eyes, and her humbug. Betty has 
no nonsense about her, and is as plucky as the devil." 

" And who is Betty ? " enquired George. 

" You might remember her in old Redmond's time," replied 
the major. " A girl in short frocks, spending her holidays at 
Noone — a sort of poor relation. Her mother died when she was 
an infant, and her father was drowned, trying to save another 
man's life. She is now a tall slip of a girl, that comes into a 
room like a blast of wind, and runs mad over the country with 
her dogs and Cuckoo." 

" She is a beautiful, warm-hearted, young creature," protested 
Mrs. Malone, with a tinge of colour in her pale face. 

T 2 * 
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. " Beautiful \ Oh Lord," shouted the major, derisively. 

" And has two hundred a year of her own," continued his 
wife 

" Which Mrs. Redmond saves her the trouble of spending " 
supplemented Denis in his deep voice, " and makes her go all 
the messages, and weed the garden, and draw the bath-chair. 
She is warranted quiet in single harness, spirited but gentle — 
fine action, mouth, and manners." 

"Betty does not mind," proclaimed Cuckoo; "she is never 
happy unless she is busy. George I am sure you will like 
Betty." 

" At any rate she is rather a contrast to Belle, who spends 
half her time in bed, reading novels. And has the devil's own 
temper," remarked Denis in his basso profundo. 

" Hold your scurrilous tongue, sir," bawled the major. "What 
the deuce do you know about Miss Redmond?" Then to 
George, " She has a fine high spirit, which I must say I admire 
in a woman — that is in a woman outside of her own family; 
she has been accustomed to the best society all her life, and 
to a great deal of attention, and dozens of admirers. She is very 
gay and lively, and finds it uncommonly slow at Noone. Poor 
girl, she says every week seems a year. I tell her if she wants 
to make the time fly, she has only to draw a bill at three 
months. Eh ! what ? what ? She's a deuced pretty creature, 
and, begad, she and I are uncommonly good friends." 

" She flatters father, that's why he likes her," explained the 
fearless Cuckoo, as her mother rose from table ; and before the 
major had time to launch some furious and fitting retort, Cuckoo 
was already giggling in the hall. 

Bridgetstown was a house with long and windy passages, and 
Mrs. Malone and her daughter hurried into the drawing-room, 
whilst the men drew their chairs up to the dining-room fire. 
The Major lit a cigar, and began to talk " shop " (as a compli- 
ment to his step-son), reviving former memories of obsolete drill, 
and ancient mess anecdotes. George, on his part assumed a 
polite interest in the recent autumn meetings and the odds on 
the Liverpool, and endeavoured to sympathise in the Major's 
bitter disappointment in the " Blazeaway filly," whom he had 
backed heavily at Fairyhouse races. Meanwhile Denis yawned, 
pulled Boozle's tail (thereby causing Boozle to lash it about 
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furiously) and, when his father was not looking, helped himself 
liberally to port. After the Major had related his favourite 
stock story, about a staff officer, a river and a chest of drawers, 
George and his brother joined their relatives in the drawing- 
room, whilst the elder gentleman adjourned to his own den, 
to his pipe, his sporting papers and his betting-book. The 
drawing-room was cold and cheerless, despite a fire and lamps. 
Mrs. Malone rarely entered it, save to dust the ornaments, and 
superintend Cuckoo's practising. In answer to her brother 
George's request, Cuckoo seated herself before the grand piano 
with the utmost self-possession, and proceeded to perform a 
series of the most amazing exploits on the key board. She 
thumped the instrument as though she had a spite against it — 
which she had — and clawed it like a cat. Meanwhile her two 
brothers stood near the fire and Mrs. Malone hemmed handker- 
chiefs close to a reading lamp. Once or twice she glanced 
furtively at the pair on the rug. Could they both be her sons ? 
It seemed strange that that tall young man with his air of 
distinction, that courteous, scrupulously-dressed stranger, could 
be brother to Denis, with his round shoulders, wild hair, and 
rude ways. Their voices were widely different Denis possessed 
a deep, uncultivated brogue, and inherited his father's bullying 
delivery. George spoke with a polished English accent. Their 
manners were also in strong contrast. George stood up when 
she entered a room, placed a chair for her, and listened to all she 
said with deferential attention. Denis contradicted her freely 
and frankly, and would as soon have thought of standing on his 
head as of offering her a seat. She was his mother, and there- 
fore of course devoted to him. It was her business to mend his 
clothes and his socks ; fill his purse, and hide scrapes ; all this was 

her duty, and his ? Well, he offered her his cheek to kiss 

every morning, when he was at home, and wrote to her regularly 
— if he wanted money— when he was abroad. George resembled 
his father. Poignant, melancholy memories stole into her mind, 
as she watched him through misty eyes — memories long 
banished by heavy cares, and heavy bills, and selfish domestic 
tyranny. What a different life hers might have been, had 
George Holroyd lived ! 

Cuckoo, who had now brought her performance to a violent 
end, came over to the fire, and stared expectantly at her elder 
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brother, with a half simpering, half impudent expression. 
" Thank you, Cuckoo," he said with a dubious smile. 

" Thank you for what ? " she enquired with a giggle. 

" Well, since you ask me, for leaving off." 

" I hate music ! " thrusting her bony shoulders out of her 
frock. 

" So I should imagine ! Mother, won't you sing something ? " 

At this suggestion Denis opened his mouth in amazement, 
and then burst into a loud and scornful guffaw. 

" For goodness sake don't ask the mater to sing ; you don't 
know her voice now ; it's like a cracked fog-horn." 

George turned sharply to his brother, with an angry light in 
his eyes, but Mrs. Malone interposed hastily : 

" I never sing now ; you forget that I am quite an old woman, 
my dear George," and she smiled up into his face a pitiful smile. 

But the little attention had pleased her; she had been a 
renowned singer in her day. What a pathetically sad little 
sentence that is to many a woman — " In her day." How short 
is that day ! How fleeting — how soon forgotten by all but 
herself. 

"How nicely your clothes fit, George," remarked his sister. 
" What a swell you are ! " stroking his coat admiringly. 

George made no reply : he could not return the compliment. 
Cuckoo's shabby frock was nearly up to her knees, her shoes 
were white at the toes, and her pigtail was tied with a boot 
lace. 

"We have never sat here since Aunt Julia was over, last 
spring," continued Cuckoo, as she threw some turf on the fire. 

" Oh, has she paid a visit here ? I did not know." 

" I should rather think she has paid a visit — a visitation," 
rejoined Denis, who was lolling with his hands in his pocket 
and his eyes half shut — an affectation of indolence, being his 
best substitute for easy self-possession. " We thought we 
should have had to go away ourselves to get rid of her. We 
were afraid that she would be like the man, who came with his 
carpet bag to stay from Saturday till Monday, and remained 
for twenty years." 

" She would have gone if she could? retorted Cuckoo mys- 
teriously, glancing at her mother, who was holding a parley 
with some one at the door. 
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" What on earth do you mean ? what was to prevent her ? " 
enquired Denis ; " the road was clear." 

" I won't tell you, for you hate Aunt Julia, but I'll tell 
George" — taking him firmly by the button-hole, and speaking 
in a whisper. 

George rather mistrusted his gentle sister's artless confidences, 
but there was no escape for him. 

" She had no money for her journey ; twice she had it sent 
over, and twice mother borrowed it, so she could not get away ; 
she was here three months." 

" Nonsense, Cuckoo," said her unwilling listener, drawing back ; 
M you should not say such things." 

" What has she been telling you ? " asked Mrs. Malone, rather 
anxiously, as she resumed her work. 

" Only that we never sit here, mother, or have a fire in this 
room, or dessert, or coffee, or wine," continued this pleasant 
child. " It's all on account of you y George," giving him a playful 
poke. 

She was excessively proud of her handsome brother. Mrs. 
Malone reddened to her liberal parting, and fidgetted uneasily 
on her chair, and George said : 

"Surely, mother, you are not going to make a stranger of 
me?" 

" The fatted calf for the prodigal son ! Eh ! What ? What ? " 
said Denis, mimicking his father, with a loud unmeaning laugh. 

" Prodigal son ! " screamed Cuckoo. " That's yourself. Do 
you know, the last time he came home, George, he walked the 
whole way from Dublin ; he was nearly barefoot, and he had 
pawned " 

" Cuckoo ! " exclaimed her mother authoritatively, " go and see 
if the passage door is shut ; now go at once." 

Cuckoo and Denis collided in the doorway, and left the room 
together ; and presently voices in angry recrimination, and the 
sound of a hearty smack, and loud sobs, were heard in the hall ; 
then a slamming of doors, a roar from the Major's study, and 
silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. MALONE OPENS HER MOUTH. 

" Let the world slide, let the world go ; 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe 1 
If I can't pay, why ! I can owe." 

— Heywood. 

" Mother," said George, after a truly eloquent pause, " why 
don't you send Cuckoo to school ? her accent is frightful, 
and " 

" I know, I know," interposed Mrs. Malone, laying down her 
work, with a dismal sigh. " I am afraid she must strike you as 
ill-mannered and pert ; Julia thought so, too ; but then she told 
a whole room full of visitors that Julia was coming as soon as 
she had put in her new teeth ; the child is a great help to me in 
the house, and remarkably open and truthful, as you may notice." 

" Yes, the very densest must admit that, but the naked truths 
she introduces so gleefully are not always pleasant additions to 
a family circle." 

" Perhaps not — perhaps she is too outspoken ; she ought to go 
to school. We must think it over, but in these hard times, 
George, I don't know how we are to afford the expense." 

" But I always understood that Major Malone had his land in 
his own hands." 

" I am sorry to say he has, but farming is not his forte. We 
are always short of money. I cannot think how it is ! " 

She knew but too well how it was. The ready money 
received for oats, barley, and young stock, went straight into the 
Major's yawning pockets, and then mysteriously evaporated ! 
How could she divulge to her son that his step-father had lost 
seven hundred pounds at the Curragh, and nearly as much at 
Cork Park races ; that his wine merchant and tailor were raving 
for their money ; that the servants were owed a year's wages ; 
that she blushed to meet the baker's wife, and was afraid to 
enter the post office. 

" How is Denis getting on, mother ? " asked George, after a 
pause. 
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<c I really do not know," she replied with evident reluctance. 
*' Dr. Moran thinks he has abilities ; he is fond of surgery, and 
you know, ever since he was quite a boy, he has always killed 
our pigs ; he says himself that his next examination is absurdly 
easy." 

" I am glad to hear it." 

u You see he has such high spirits, poor fellow," continued his 
doting parent, taking up arms for her darling, against something 
intangible in his elder brother's voice. " He is so young and 
spirited. It's hard to be tied down to books and loathsome 
dissecting-rooms, when he is such a splendid shot, and so fond 
of hunting and fishing. He is very sorry now that he ever 
decided to be a doctor ; he says he ought to have gone into the 
army like you." 

" He can still be an army doctor." 

" So he can," sighed Mrs. Malone, once more resuming her 
needle. " Well, we must think it over." 

George leant his elbow on the mantel-piece, and looked at her 
attentively. How different from the golden-haired angel of his 
childhood. How aged, and thin, and worn she had become 
during these last five years ! 

" Mother," he said abruptly, " you are looking ill and worried ; 
what is the matter ? Have you any trouble in your mind ? " 

M Yes, George, to tell the truth I have ; but I am not going to 
share it with you. So don't ask me. You have been only too 
generous — the best of sons — and if I have seen but little of you 
of late, nor seemed a real mother to you, I have never forgotten 
you, day and night, and when I heard that you were so ill, I 
cannot tell you what I suffered, or describe my feelings." 

(The Major's feelings were those of complacent anticipation ; 
if George died unmarried, his income of five hundred a year 
lapsed to his mother for her life.) 

" Are you quite sure that the sea voyage has set you up ? And 
tell me, dear, do you wear flannel next to your skin ? " gazing up 
into his face with an expression of intense anxiety. 

" Do I look like an invalid ? " he returned with an evasive 
smile. " I am as right as a trivet now. I was well before we 
reached Suez. Never mind me, but tell me all about Denis," 
and leaning towards her, he said : 

" Your trouble is about Aim, is it not ? " 
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" George, you must be a wizard. How could you guess ? 
Well, you are right ; it is about him. His college expenses are 
frightful, and his tailor's bill is incredible." 

" I should not have supposed that he spent much on his 
clothes, ,, remarked his brother gravely. 

" But he does, and there is a long account at his grocer's — he 
breakfasts in his rooms — for tea and sugar, and raisins, and 
candles — such quantities of candles, but he will study at night 
(miserable Mrs. Malone, for candles, read whisky, for sugar, 
porter, for tea, gin). " I really dare not show them to his 
father/ 1 and she put a ragged lace handkerchief to her eyes, and 
wept. 

"Perhaps, mother, you had better show them to me? suggested 
George. 

" No, no, you are far too liberal. You have little enough as it 
is," she sobbed. " I am past help," casting her thoughts over all 
their debts, their accumulating debts in Dublin, Ballingoole, and 
at the county bank. " You might as well try to bale the sea with 
a tea-spoon, as to help me" 

" But if I may not help my own mother, whom may I help ? " 
he urged eagerly. " I have been living at a cheap little up 
country station, where I had no way of spending rupees, and I 
have a good balance at Cox's. I can let you have a cheque for 
three hundred pounds at once." 

"Oh, George, I am ashamed to take it," she whimpered, 
drawing him towards her, and throwing her arms round his 
neck. " You make me feel like a guilty woman ; you make me 
feel like a thief." 

" Mother, you must never say that to me. Besides, you forget 
that I brought you home no presents. I was too hurried to look 
for things in Bombay, and I am sure you can lay out the 
money far more sensibly than I should have done, in trashy 
curiosities." 

(This three hundred pounds was part of a sum that he had set 
aside for his trip home ; he had had visions of a couple of clever 
hunters, of renting a small shooting-box, of a round of the 
London Theatres, and a trip to Paris and Nice.) 

" Is it true that your Uncle Godfrey is going to make you his 
heir?" she asked, as she dried her eyes and brightened up a 
little ; " I heard something about it from old Miss Holroyd." 
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"No, he offered me a large allowance if I would cut the 

Service and marry." 

" And what did you say, George ? I hope you promised to 

think it over." 

" I thanked him, and declined. I have enough for myself. 

I have no idea of marrying, and I mean to stick to the Service 

as long as it will stick to me." 

" If you ever do marry, dear, I hope you will get a good wife. 

Marriage is a great lottery, and there are many blanks." 

One of these blanks now walked into the room in the shape 

of Major Malone, followed by a tray of light refreshments, also 

by Cuckoo, red-eyed, but tranquil. 

George poured out a glass of wine, and carried it to his 

mother, whilst Cuckoo helped herself generously to macaroons, 

remarking, as she did so : " Denis says that sherry is poison — 

eighteen shillings a dozen, don't you touch ft ; it's only kept for 

visitors; we never have supper like this when we are alone. 
These are lovely macaroons," speaking with her mouth full. 
" Cleary, the grocer, grumbled about giving them ; he is owed 

such a bill, and he says " 

" Cuckoo," roared her father, turning on her a countenance 
charged with fury, " I have told you once before to-night to hold 
your tongue. Upon my word, Lucy, I believe that girl is 
possessed of some devil. I shall pack her off to a reformatory 
one of these days, I swear I shall. As to Cleary, the grocer," 
now blustering and helping himself to a stiff tumbler of highly- 
coloured whisky and water, " he is uncommonly proud of my 
custom, and thankful to have it. It .was my father who first set 
him going, and without the Malones of Bridgetstown he would 
be in a very poor way." (Thanks to the Malones of Bridgets- 
town, he was in a very poor way.) 

The major had a notion that tradespeople actually considered 
his orders a high compliment, and fully equivalent to cash, and 
when he strutted into a shop, be it tailor's, saddler's, or grocer's, 
he selected largely of the best. He did not comprehend self- 
denial, nor why he should lack anything that was furnished to 
men of ten times his means. Yet when creditors timidly 
ventured to ask for their little account, he considered it a most 
impertinent liberty, as if they were begging for his money. He 
was not at all sensitive about debt ; he owed bills for years to 
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his wine merchant and tailor, and had not the most remote in- 
tention of paying them. Ready cash could be laid out so much 
more pleasantly and satisfactorily. Besides, when wine has been 
drunk, and coats worn threadbare, is it not a cruel hardship to 
have your immediate attention requested to a very stiff account ? 

Cuckoo took shelter behind the chair of her elder brother, and 
whispered to him, as she munched her macaroons, that " if any 
one ought to be sent to a reformatory, it was Denis ; he was out 
now, smoking in the harness room, with Casey, the jockey, and 
Mooney, the sweep." 

Soon after this reflection, the family retired to rest George 
had the luxury of a fire in his room, and sat before it for a long 
time, buried in thought 

What a home this was ! His mother a mere heart-broken 
household drudge ; his sister a mischievous, razor-tongued little 
savage ; his brother — he was beginning to fear that Denis, of 
whom his mother had written such glowing accounts, was 
neither more nor less than an idle scapegrace ; and, as to Major 
Malone — he was Major Malone. 

Before the mistress of the house removed her unwonted 
finery, she got an envelope and pencil, and hurriedly jotted 
down her most pressing debts. The butcher's bill was £209. 
Would £80 stop Messrs. Maccabe's mouth? The baker was 
owed £7$, and one of Denis* most dangerous creditors was 
clamouring for a hundred " on the nail." There would be no 
margin for Cuckoo's new outfit, nor for the sealskin jacket for 
herself, at which George had hinted. This three hundred 
pounds would be a mere drop in the ocean. George must 
write her a larger cheque. Yes ! poor woman, her finer feelings 
were blunted by distressing and disgraceful shifts ; the iron 
entered into her soul, when she evaded Miss Bolland, and 
cringed to Mrs. Maccabe — terrible Mrs. Maccabe 1 George was 
well off ; he had no ties, and but few expenses ; and, in spite of 
all her tears and deprecation, she was prepared to despoil her 
eldest born to shield and succour Denis. 

"Lucy," said the major, looking through his dressing-room 
door, tie in hand, " do you think that fellow would back a bill 
for me. Eh ! what ? what ? # 

" No, indeed, Major I am certain he would not," she returned 
indignantly. 
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" What have you got on that paper there ? Eh, show." 
" Bills ; debts : we owe so much money that I am ashamed to 
walk through the town. Cleary, the grocer, sent up to-day, and, 
as to Mrs. Maccabe, I tremble when I see her." 

" Pooh ! So does everyone ; you are not uncommon in that, 
the old termagant ! I say, is that son of yours going to put his 
hand in his pocket ? What's the use of a rich fellow like that, if 
he won't help his mother. Eh ! what ? what ? 

" He is not rich, far from it ; and he believes that I have my 
jointure of four hundred a year ; he does not know that I sold 
my life interest in it years ago." 

" I hope you impressed upon him that times were bad ; I will 
go bail you cried ; it's about the only thing you are good at," he 
concluded with a savage sneer. 

" He has promised me a cheque for three hundred pounds," 
said Mrs. Malone coldly. 

u By Jove ! then I will go halves ! " 

" No, indeed, it's little, it's not half enough. Do you know 
that we owe Kane, the baker, seventy-five pounds, and he is a 
poor man too." 

" Bosh ! I'm a poor man ; let these cormorants wait. 
They must ; debts of honour come first, and I owe Dunne, of 
Jockey Hall, a hundred pounds, which will have to be paid at 
once." 
"Abet?" 

" Yes, a bet," he answered, with a defiant scowl. 
" Tom Malone," she said, tearing the envelope slowly as she 
spoke, "do you ever think what my life is ? Do you know how 
often I wish I were dead? Do you suppose, if George Holroyd 
had lived, that I would be the poor, mean, unhappy wretch that 
lam?" 

"There, don't give me any more of that sort of stuff; you 
know the old proverb. Eh ! what ? Never marry a widow, 
unless her first husband was hanged. I have no doubt that if 
George the First was the cool-headed fastidious, fine gentleman 
his son is, he would have been devilish sick of you long ago. 
Mind one thing, I must have that hundred pounds this week ; 
that chap is well off, times are hard. Why, I am actually 
smoking a pipe, and drinking cheap Scotch whisky ! You are 
his mother, you have a strong claim on him. So don't be afraid 
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of opening your mouth." And with this injunction he entered 
his dressing-room and shut the door. 

One scene more before the night closes. Let us take a peep 
at Belle Redmond, as she sits over her bedroom fire, with a 
small looking glass in her hand, carefully examining first her 
teeth, then her eyelashes. She has been building fine castles in 
the air, ever since, Juggy, at the lodge, announced that " a 
stranger gentleman, in a grey ulster, had passed on a hack car, 
about six o'clock." 

" He won't come and call to-morrow," said Belle to herself. 
" No, but after to-morrow we must always have a good fire in 
the drawing-room, and I shall wear my brown dress, and see 
that Eliza is ready to answer the door. Betty must make a 
cake. Oh dear, I hope he will be better than that oaf, Denis ! 
And have some life and go in him, for I shall do my best to 
marry him, no matter how hideous he is. Another winter here 
would finish me. I should certainly be found hanging from the 
baluster some fine morning. How Eliza would scream ! But 
she would not cut me down. No! she hates me," and she 
smiled at her reflection in the mirror. " Yes," she said, with a 
nod to herself, " I am as handsome and as irresistible as ever. 
To this young Holroyd, fresh from dowdy, withered women in 
India I shall seem divine/' 

Then she laid aside her mirror, and, resting her hand on her 
chin, gazed into the fire, with an expression of unusual content- 
ment in her dissatisfied dark eyes. I must endeavour to sketch 
Belle's portrait, as she sits thus staring meditatively into the 
red turf sods. She inherits her dark eyes, her excitable disposi- 
tion, and her volcanic spirit, from her grandmother, a French 
Canadian; and ever since she was a pretty and precocious, 
though somewhat sallow, infant, she has absolutely ruled her 
mother, who never attempted to contradict her wishes, nor to 
restrain her unusually fiery temper. What was amusing 
petulance at three years of age, was ungovernable passion at — 
well — twenty-nine. For each disastrous love affair, or social 
disappointment, had served to increase the force of her most 
prominent characteristic. She made no effort to control her 
furies before inferiors, or in the bosom of her family, for she had 
an idea that, as she was beautiful, she was absolved from being 
good ! Fortunately these domestic tornadoes were of short 
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duration, and, whilst the storm raged (and Belle raved, and 
stamped, and screamed) all the household bent before it, as 
reeds in a strong gale. When it passed over, the frantic mad 
woman of ten minutes previously, having gained her end, was a 
kissing, weeping, coaxing slave. Mrs. Redmond spoke of these 
visitations as " attacks on the nerves," but the servants gave 
them a totally different interpretation. Belle's scenes were 
chiefly enacted for the benefit of the home circle ; but now and 
then there had been disagreeable outbreaks in shops, in 
boarding-houses, and, above all, at the rehearsals of private 
theatricals, after which, it had been the painful office of her 
miserable mother to offer abject apologies, to eat humble pie, 
and to fly the neighbourhood. Belle was undoubtedly out of her 
element at Noone, a veritable swan upon a turnpike road. She 
danced admirably, sang delightful little French songs, and acted 
with such grace and verve and real dramatic feeling, that 
spiteful people hinted that she was a professional whose temper 
had been the bane of her engagements. But who wanted 
piquant chansons or inimitable acting in dreary Ballingoole? 
They would have been respectively stigmatised as French trash 
and tomfoolery ; Belle pined for her former nomadic existence, 
and detested her present respectable anchorage. She loved the 
town and the gay haunts of fashion ; loathed the country, and 
had a true French woman's abhorrence of wet fields, muddy 
roads, strong boots, and draggled petticoats. Although she 
only understood house-keeping from a lady lodger's point of 
view, to wit, hashes, cold mutton, and poached eggs, she never- 
theless eagerly seized the reins of government on her arrival at 
Nbone. Her restless spirit and maddening tongue (and, they 
said, mean ways) soon drove the old servants wild — servants 
accustomed to unlimited meat, unlimited tea, and unlimited 
leisure. 

There was one tremendous scene of powerful domestic 
interest, and they all gave warning, and departed " en masse! 1 
After this catastrophe, the keys were made over to Betty, who 
established a new regime — and a great calm. Belle was 
unspeakably miserable ; she had no congenial society ; nothing 
to do ; nowhere to display her gay new hats. Far be it from 
her to run after beagles, to gather blackberries, or to visit stupid, 
narrow-minded old ladies. She spent as much time from home 
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as possible, and, when at Noone, lay novel reading in bed, or 
prowled restlessly from room to room, from window to window, 
filled in the weary hours by combing her poodle, writing long 
letters, and reorganising her wardrobe. Sometimes, in fine 
weather, she dressed herself carefully, arrayed " Mossoo," in a 
pink ribbon, and strolled along a road that led to an — alas ! — 
distant garrison town, on the meagre chance of meeting an 
officer who might drift thus far to shoot or fish. If she 
encountered one or two in a sporting dog-cart, and if they had 
stared very hard at the pretty, smartly dressed girl, and her well 
trimmed companion, Belle's mission was accomplished ; she was 
happy for that day. 

The morning after George Holroyd's arrival, Mrs. Malone had 
a tearful and pathetic conversation with her son ; and, as she 
sauntered, arm in arm with him, round the wintry garden, she 
opened her mouth to such an extent that he was compelled to 
make his head quarters at Bridgetstown. There would be no 
spare cash for clever hunters, a trip abroad, or even a little 
mixed shooting. Surely Belle Redmond's star was in the 
ascendant 



(To be continued.) 
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Xorfc Melbourne* 

To eat a particular quantity of food at a particular time of the 
day, whether hungry or not hungry, seems to constitute, 
according to the law of the nursery, good behaviour ; judged 
from that standard of excellence, the behaviour of William 
Lamb between the age of three and five, or perhaps more, 
never approached goodness ; he ate when hungry and at no 
other time, foreshadowing thereby the possession of a spirit of 
independence, which throughout his after life was for ever 
manifesting itself. 

From his nurses, therefore, William Lamb did not get 
altogether a good character, but his mother, Lady Melbourne, 
who naturally did not feel the same annoyance at a carefully 
prepared meal or a basin of milk getting cold, did not altogether 
dislike this originality and independence, and fancied she could 
discern in his waywardness, the promise of a strong will which 
might some day be turned to good account — that was one 
reason why she was willing to spend with her boy so many 
hours away from the gay crowd that was always glad to see 
her. Another reason was that she saw plainly enough that her 
husband was too much bound up in the child she had borne him 
nine years before — the heir to the family title and wealth — to 
pay attention to William. So it was that the second son, whilst 
the eldest was his father's boy, received so large a share of her 
influence — an influence which in after years stood him in good 
stead, and which he readily acknowledged. " Ah," he would 
often say, after she had been put to rest in the family vault at 
Hertford, " my mother was a most remarkable woman ! not 
merely clever and engaging, but the most sagacious woman I 
ever knew. She kept me right as long as she lived." 

When William Lamb went to Eton in 1790 he was eleven ; 
of the six years he spent there, before he went to Cambridge, no 
record has been preserved, except that he left the school a 
fairly good classic. In July he was entered as a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College and went into residence during the 
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October following Here he formed the acquaintance of the 
sons of numerous Whig politicians, with some of whom he 
afterwards became connected in administering the affairs of the 
country. He studied hard, his determined hatred of mathe- 
matics, thirst for classical education and ethical speculation 
becoming almost daily more apparent. The law was pointed 
out to him as a desirable profession and he liked well the idea 
of following it, particularly as his mother reminded him that in 
it he would get a good training for the political career which 
she looked forward to his eventually following. 

In the summer of 1797, Speaker Addington entered him as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn ; at the close of Michaelmas term in the 
following year he gained the declamation prize for an oration 
delivered in his college chapel on " the progressive improvements 
of mankind," and at the close of 1799 he went with a younger 
brother, Frederick, to finish his education at Glasgow. 

In going to Scotland to attend what were known as " open 
classes " of philosophy and jurisprudence, William Lamb and 
his brother were following what was just then a very custom- 
ary course with young men of promise. Fox recommended 
Professor Millar of Glasgow as a desirable tutor and to him 
William and Frederick went. Lord Lauderdale wrote to Millar 
cf the former, "he has the reputation, and I believe really 
possessses uncommon talents." Of the Professor's household, 
Lord and Lady Melbourne got their first account from Frederick 
Lamb, "There is nothing heard of in this house but study, 
though there is as much idleness, drunkenness, etc., out of it, as 
at most universities." 

William's letters from Glasgow reveal an intense interest in 
passing politics which must have gladdened his mother's heart ; 
but before coming to these, her 2 is one typical of the author's 
youthful style and not uninteresting as a sketch of daily life in 
Glasgow at the close of the last century : " For the company and 
manners of this place, I do not see much difference in them 
from the company and manners of any country town. I have 
dined out, in a family way, at a wealthy merchant's, and we 
have had several parties at home. We drink healths at dinner, 
hand round the cake at tea, and put our spoons into our cups 
when we desire to have no more, but exactly in the same 
manner as we used to behave at Hatfield, at Eton, and at 
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Cambridge. Almost the only exclusive custom I have remarked 
s a devilish good one, which ought to be adopted everywhere. 
After the cheese, they hand round the table a bottle of whiskey 
and another of brandy, and the whole company, male and 
female, in general indulge in a dram. This is very comfortable 
and very exhilarating and affords an opportunity for many 
jokes." Nearly every other letter from William Lamb, whilst 
at Glasgow, is about politics. 

After leaving Glasgow he read for the Bar. The extent to 
which he read, we do not know ; but we learn from contemporary 
evidence that the theatre and society at Carlton House and 
Melbourne House had a good share of his company ; and 
that he favoured his friends with a good many very feeble 
poetical effusions. Still there can be no doubt that to cut a 
figure at the Bar was his ambition. He was honest even in his 
admiration for his own talents. He firmly believed he spoke 
and wrote well ; when he found out that he did neither one nor 
the other he seems to have been quite ready to admit his 
failure. 

He was " called " in Michaelmas, 1804, and took chambers in 
Pump Court, and through Scarlett's influence received a guinea 
brief ; in after life he used to say that the highest feeling of 
satisfaction he ever experienced — very far transcending his 
enjoyment at becoming Prime Minister — was reading his name 
on the back of that guinea brief. The case — a trivial one — 
came on at the Lancashire sessions, and Lamb got through his 
work, feeling, when he had finished, that his legal career had 
really begun. No doubt he would have followed this career had 
not the death of his elder brother in the following January made 
him heir to the family title and estates. A more promising heir 
could hardly have been found, but his father would not yield to 
Lady Melbourne's pleadings on his behalf. Penistone had 
enjoyed £5,000 a year allowance ; £2,000 was thought enough 
for William Lamb, who Lord Melbourne owned was good 
looking and clever — in a way, but he was not Penistone ! One 
point, however, he did yield ; he put his hand in his pocket and 
brought out enough to pay for the purchase of the borough of 
Leominster, for which place William took his seat next year as 
the " duly elected " member, and, to his mother's infinite joy, was 
launched on a parliamentary career. 
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The year 1805 gave Lady Melbourne another very consider- 
able satisfaction ; it saw William Lamb the accepted suitor of 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, daughter of Frederick, Earl of 
Bessborough. To ally her son with one of the best Whig 
families had been Lady Melbourne's unceasing endeavour ever 
since he returned from Glasgow, and when, after some time, he 
seemed to be particularly anxious to pay visits to Lord 
Bessborough's villa at Roehampton, and talked often of the 
fascinating — if not strictly pretty — girl who rambled in the 
garden with him and told him the quaint story of her childhood 
passed in Italy, and earlier girlhood spent at Devonshire House, 
Lady Melbourne very likely wished that William Lamb had 
been the heir to her husband's title. As it was, how could she 
hope that Lady Caroline, with the best of prospects before her, 
would think of a " second son " who if he wanted a fortune 
would have to work for it. Penistone Lamb's death drove any 
difficulties of that kind out of the field; early in 1805 William 
Lamb was Lady Caroline's accepted suitor, and before mid- 
summer they were man and wife. 

When the new Parliament met in December, 1806, Lamb 
made his maiden speech, as mover of the address to the king's 
speech. Afterwards, he did not speak frequently, for he soon 
discovered that he was by no means eloquent ; that fact, coupled 
with the • hopelessness of the Whig prospect, a good deal dis- 
gusted him with parliamentary life, so that when he in 181 2 lost 
his seat, in response to the " no popery " cry which was filling 
the air around every polling booth in England, he was not very 
sorry at the prospect of a life to be spent more at home. 

But the home to which he now turned was not altogether a 
happy one. Lady Caroline's eccentricities, which had charmed 
him at his occasional meetings with her, became aggravating, as 
they grew more, instead of less, marked, for there is no doubt 
that Lamb hoped, and indeed believed, that, as his wife, he 
could make the girl by degrees more rational. Still, the first 
few years of married life were happy, and her letters to her 
husband yield undoubted evidence of her attachment to him. 

In August, 1807, she gave birth to a son, to whom the Prince 
of Wales stood sponsor, and on whom she seems to have 
lavished the wildest affection. Her pride knew no bounds and 
she walked every female visitor up to the top of the house to 
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see her boy — luckless the one not sufficiently enthusiastic over 
his beauty ! Had this child turned out differently, probably 
the married life of William and Lady Caroline Lamb would 
have turned out differently. When about eighteen months old 
the boy was seized with fits, from the effects of which, though 
he lived for nine-and-twenty years, he never recovered, and his 
intellect never developed. 

Though the condition of her child's health went far to 
exaggerate Lady Caroline's peculiarities, it is only fair to say 
that it did not in the least diminish her affection for him ; about 
him she wrote constantly to her husband and in the moments of 
her wildest passion and apparent disregard for everything she 
never forgot him. 

The love of everything literary, erratic, and artistic brought 
to Lady Caroline's house every man of notoriety of the day ; yet 
upon none could she be said to bestow especial mark of friend- 
ship, so that her familiar manner, though distasteful to her 
husband, aroused in him no feeling of jealousy. Whilst " Childe 
Harold " was still in proof, Byron showed it to Sam Rogers, 
who on one of his almost daily visits to Melbourne House showed 
it to Lady Melbourne, telling her she ought to know the author ; 
after reading the poem, Lady Caroline was eager for an introduc- 
tion. She had not to wait long for it, as they met at Lady West- 
moreland's before "Childe Harold" was actoally published. 
Praise of his coming poem no doubt drew from Byron some 
very pretty sentiments concerning his fair critic, and the impres- 
sion he made upon her may be judged from the entry respect- 
ing the poet which she made in her diary: — "mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know." But the publication of the famous poem 
and consequent notoriety of the author precluded his madness, 
badness and the danger of his society from standing in the way 
of their intimacy. In due course this intimacy was noticed and 
talked of, and the more it was noticed and the more it was 
talked of the better was Byron's vanity pleased and the better 
satisfied was Lady Caroline's thirst for being a subject for 
remark. William Lamb heeded the ripening friendship with 
indifference ; it was, he thought, simply one of a score friendships 
which his wife was almost daily cultivating and nearly as soon 
forgetting, but in this he was mistaken ; on her side at least 
there can be no doubt of the depth of the attachment, and her 
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history from this time till that of her death — subsequent by some 
years to Byron's — demonstrates the permanency of the affection. 

It is difficult to arrive at a precise conclusion as to Byron's 
feelings for Lady Caroline during any but the very early period 
of their acquaintance, though it is certain that as time went on 
temporary fascination was replaced by boredom, which he put 
up with because he liked to be talked of as an intimate friend 
at Melbourne House. The knowledge of this fact may have 
been one reason for William Lamb's indifference to what was 
passing ; another was that he knew of his mother's intended 
match for Byron. 

The unfortunate results of this match did not mend matters ; 
nor did Byron's conduct in constantly telling Lady Caroline — till 
he heard she was returning from Ireland, whither she had accom- 
panied her husband — that he tired of his wife's society and 
yearned for hers. Once certain of her return, he wrote 
terminating their acquaintance for ever. 

Though many of the stories of Lady Caroline's temper and 
behaviour after this event may be exaggerated there is plenty of 
truth in a good many ; her eccentricities increased and left 
those who witnessed them in no doubt as to their being 
unfeigned — in short that her mind was unhinged. Lamb listened 
to the advice of those who urged a separation, but whilst 
arrangements were being made for it she wrote " Glenarvon " and 
sent it to him ; he was pleased with much in the book and 
eagerly caught at the excuse suggested by reading it, that 
perhaps part of his wife's extraordinary behaviour might have 
been caused by outward coldness on his part ; in the end, when 
the deed of separation came to be signed the signatories were 
not forthcoming and were discovered by those in search of 
them wandering about the park at Brocket, friends as before. 
Lamb and his wife stopped on at Brocket for some time and 
there the news reached her of Byron's opinion of her novel ; her 
eccentricity returned, she roasted an effigy of the poet over a 
bonfire and then sent him an account of the performance. 

She was now engaged upon her third novel, " Ada Reis." 
which appeared in 1817 ; her friends endeavoured to dissuade her 
from bursting into print, but their opposition seems to have 
stimulated her energy in that line : "lam ordered peremptorily 
by my own family " — so she told Lady Morgan — " not to write," 
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but she asked what would be the natural effect of such opposition 
on one descended from Spenser and with the blood of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Cavendishes and Ponsonbys running in her 
veins ? Incidentally this letter to Lady Morgan reveals one of 
the better traits in Lady Caroline's character. Here, she says, 
are " Three Ada Reises," and in return she begs Lady 
Morgan's interest for a poor doctor who was a candidate for 
an appointment at Westminster Hospital. " He has done 
everything he could for my dear and only child, I therefore 
have done and will do everything for him." It is also worthy 
of note that when at the general election in 181 8, George 
Lamb — her husband's brother — stood for Westminster, Lady 
Caroline worked hard on his behalf; during her canvass for 
this contest she became acquainted with Godwin, who after- 
wards went to Brocket and who she desired to advise her as to 
her son's condition. 

All this time things went more smoothly at Brocket. She 
delighted in the place, and the quiet rambles seemed to soothe 
her, if they provoked melancholy. She had, she said, there " one 
faithful kind friend " and that was William Lamb, " health, 
spirits and all else are gone, slowly and gradually by my own 
fault." But the news of Byron's death brought a return of her 
former and more violent form of mania, which was heightened 
by the circumstances of her meeting with the carriage conveying 
the poet's remains to Newstead. Scene followed scene, both at 
Brocket and at Melbourne House, till at last William Lamb told 
her they must live apart. He took up his residence for awhile 
with his brother/and she, after inundating him with letters and 
verses, left for Paris. On returning to England a sense of her 
altered circumstances appears to have awakened her to a 
greater sense of propriety and an earnest wish for reconciliation 
with her husband, and once convinced of the genuineness of the 
desire, Lamb no longer held back. Her own health demanded 
that she should live chiefly at Brocket and his affairs took him 
constantly to London, but they kept up an active and affec- 
tionate correspondence. Lamb, as we shall presently see, went 
to Ireland in 1827, and whilst there the first really grave reports 
of Lady Caroline's condition reached him. It soon became 
evident that her death was rapidly approaching. In October, 
her doctor wrote to her husband at her dictation a letter, the 
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hopefulness of which was evidently feigned. " God bless you, 
my dearest William," it concluded, " I will write to you myself 
very soon ; do not forget to write a line to me." So soon as he 
could, Lamb came to England and was constantly with her till 
her death, early in the following year. In after years, when ever 
he spoke of his wife, it was of her during the earlier and latter 
part of their married life ; let us hope that the intermediate 
years — years of little mental peace for Lamb — were really 
obliterated from his memory. 

We will now turn to consider a little of Lamb's public life 
after failing to gain a seat in Parliament at the general election 
of 1812. Brougham then believed him to be a Conservative, 
and whilst viewing affairs from outside the House, his leanings 
towards the policy of Canning became avowed ; so that the 
minister — when in 1827 he formed his first administration — 
caused no surprise by offering Lamb, who had again entered 
parliament, the post of Irish Secretary. George IV. was 
especially glad to think that Canning proposed to include their 
mutual friend in the administration : " William Lamb, William 
Lamb," he said, when Canning mentioned his name, " put him 
anywhere you like." The success of Lamb's rule at Dublin 
showed the wisdom of Canning's choice. I*amb always kept 
up with his Canningite friends, who, after the death of Mr. 
Huskisson, became more closely allied with the Whig section of 
the Liberal party. Thus Lord Grey was, on forming his ad- 
ministration in 1830, without party difficulty enabled to offer 
to his old friend and relative the post of Home Secretary, and 
Lord Melbourne at the age of 50 became for the first time in 
his life a Cabinet minister. 

The official experience acquired during the short time he was 
Irish Secretary stood him in good stead, and, as the head of 
the Home Office, he gave rapid proof of administrative ability 
that won praise from political foes as well as friends. He has 
surprised all about him, said Greville, by a " rapid and diligent 
transaction of business for which nobody was prepared." With 
the popular violence and excitement which the proposed reform 
was then causing — democratic tyranny he styled it — he had, 
indeed, from first to last, very little sympathy. He frankly 
admitted that he was against reform because it " could not be 
moderate," but, as he declared on the second reading, the bill 
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must be persisted with until passed as " the will of the country 
left the legislature no alternative." 

When the ministers met in July 1834, to learn from Lord 
Grey that his resignation had been accepted, the ex-Premier 
himself handed Lord Melbourne the king's command to attend 
him at Windsor. He received the summons with his usual air 

of nonchalance, and told his secretary he thought it a " d d 

bore" having to go on such a mission. At their meeting, 
William IV. urged a coalition with the Conservatives, but 
Lord Melbourne convinced him of the impossibility of such 
an arrangement and the king rather reluctantly consented to 
the continuance of a Whig ministry, with Lord Melbourne at its 
head. Thus the prophecy given both by Lord Castlereagh and 
by George IV., as regent, was fulfilled and the dearest wish of 
old Lady Melbourne (who had been' dead for 16 years) realised ! 

The session was soon wound up, but the new Premier did not 
join the Cabinet in the precipitate bolt from London — it matters 
not whither — which was then becoming fashionable. He 
remained in or near town and spent much of his time at Holland 
House in company with Greville, and corresponding with his 
colleagues on various topics — many purely social. The Cabinet, 
or at least the government, was not — as was well known — united, 
and when Lord Spencer's death took Lord Althorpe to the 
upper house, Lord Melbourne went to Brighton and told the 
king plainly that he doubted the possibility of continuing in 
office. William IV., who under the queen's influence was now 
a pretty thorough-going Tory, was glad of an excuse to change 
the ministry, and on leaving Brighton, Lord Melbourne con- 
sented to be the bearer of the king's summons to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

That night, in London, he made the now famous statement to 
Lord Brougham of what had passed at Brighton. Brougham 
called in to see him on his way home from Holland House, and 
the Premier told him the news, not probably from any certain 
opinion that the remarkable politician to whom he spoke would 
keep the news a secret, but because he thought the lateness of 
the hour would preclude him from divulging it to the press. The 
unfortunate result is well known. Brougham was soon closeted 
in the " Times " office, and that journal, next morning, announced 
the dismissal of the ministers (before they received official 
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intimation of what had taken place), adding — on the authority of 
their informant — " the queen has done it all ! " 

Peel's administration, which followed, was but short-lived, 
and fell on the 8th of April, 1835. Three days later, Lord 
Melbourne was again summoned to the king and formed a 
ministry, though with prospects the reverse of hopeful, for their 
majority was small, and, what is worse, unreliable. 

Things mended but little as time wore on, and prior to 
opening the session of 1837 it was seriously debated if the 
ministry should again face parliament. However, in the end, it 
was agreed to do so, though a sense of relief was experienced by 
the disheartened cabinet, when the death of William IV. gave a 
reasonable pretext for winding up the session. Of the Premier's 
opinion of the king, his always guarded tone leaves us in some 
doubt, but of the king's opinion of the Premier, there is no doubt. 
He considered him " a Conservative in the truest sense of the 
word, and to as great a degree as his majesty himself." What 
more could William IV., during the last year of his life, have said 
in praise of any man ? 

The age and sex of the sovereign who now ascended the 
throne gave Lord Melbourne an opportunity of bringing into 
play all that was kindliest and most generous in his nature. 
The recent editor of his letters observes, that the time for laying 
open all his political dealings with the queen has not yet come, 
but what we do know of their correspondence leaves us little 
doubt that Greville was as accurate as he usually is when he 
tells us that he " was passionately fond of Victoria — as he might 
be of a daughter ; " who will say that this affection was not 
most cordially reciprocated ? See the tone of kindly encourage- 
ment in the letter to the young queen over one of the first 
difficulties of her reign — filling up the household appointments : — 

" Lord Melbourne trusts that your majesty will not feel either 
surprised or discouraged at the difficulties which occur in making 
the arrangement, and which Lord Melbourne's experience enables 
him to assure your majesty always do occur in transactions of 
this nature. The persons who are the best fitted for offices are 
often the most unwilling to undertake them, and those who are 
least qualified, most eager to obtain them." 

Though the general election which followed the Queen's 
accession did not materially add to the government's strength, 
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still it added something, and the removal of a sovereign who 
was manifestly opposed to the government as a whole, was a 
decided gain. But the Whigs benefitted only for a short time. 
Soon the internal differences in the party showed signs of bring- 
ing the ministry to the ground. To the Speaker — who was 
quarrelling with Lord John Russell — Lord Melbourne expressed 
the hope that if the government was to fall it would do so " in 
the open light" and not from internal embarrassment, un- 
intelligible to the great body of its supporters. 

Lord Melbourne's ministry fell, over the Jamacia bill, in May 
1839. The Premier was sorry to resign for only one reason, and 
that was ceasing to advise the Queen.* His sorrow was 
probably increased tenfold by the annoyance caused to his 
youthful sovereign over the misunderstanding with Peel as to 
the retention of the ladies of her household, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was, so far as possible, to check this 
annoyance that Lord Melbourne consented to resume office, 
and he probably felt when lie did so that little personal felicity 
awaited any of the Cabinet. As he said in the House of Lords 
the ministry resumed office because they were unwilling to 
abandon the Queen " in a situation of difficulty and distress." 
It was after this unselfish resumption of office that there came 
for the Premier's consideration a matter which from his intense 
love for the Queen gave him probably the gravest anxiety of all ; 
he had to advise her as to the wisdom of her choice of a consort. 

Grave as was this responsibility, his unselfishness caused him 
the first real satisfaction at being Premier that he had felt since 
he resumed office ; how much that feeling of satisfaction was 
heightened when Court rivalries had to be considered and 
smoothed over on the question of Prince Albert's precedence, 
may be judged by remembering Lord Melbourne's intense 
honesty ; for real honesty will prevent modest feelings from 
disguising the knowledge of having acted with wisdom and 
discretion. 

It is needless, in a short biography of Lord Melbourne, to 
follow the Whig party through its stumbles and falls till the 
government resignation in 1841. The Queen had now an 
adviser, so that the only reason which had before induced 
Lord Melbourne to remain in office had been removed. "It is 

* Lord Melbourne for a time undertook the duties of private secretary to Her Majesty. *, 
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so different now," he told the Queen, in taking his official 
leave of her, "the Prince understands everything so well." 
If he had a regret at quitting the Premiership, it was that his 
party had so far fallen in the public estimation. The policy of 
the new government gave little occasion for attack, but he came 
pretty regularly to the House and often spoke ; to his former 
colleagues he wrote frequently, discussing the principal event of 
the day. 

But perhaps it is time to pause for a moment and think 
of the physical condition of the late Premier: this — never 
particularly strong, but ever sustained by mental activity and 
excitement — had shown, during a rest from ministerial wear and 
tear, a tendency to give way, which, by his colleagues, was 
not wholly unexpected, since Lord Melbourne himself had 
told them that cares preyed the more upon him the more he 
was at leisure ; " For myself," he wrote to Russell, in August 
1840, " I can neither eat nor sleep for anxiety, and I suffer much 
more from the pressure of responsibility during the recess than 
during the sitting of Parliament." The seriousness of the break 
up in Lord Melbourne's health showed itself on the 23rd 
October 1842, whilst stopping at Brocket, when he was seized 
with ah attack of paralysis. He speedily recovered, but the 
shock to his nervous system never wholly passed away, though 
he called the seizure "only a runaway knock," and said he 
thought so little of it that he " did not care to know the fellow 
who gave it." Still, when he came into the House of Lords at 
the beginning of the following session, his changed appearance 
and manner were noticed, and a good deal talked about in 
political circles where physical break-up is generally indecently 
discussed. Throughout the session he spoke very little, but in 
December felt himself strong enough to pay a visit to the Queen 
and Prince Consort at Windsor. 

His parliamentary silence had no doubt driven him a good 
deal from newspaper, and consequently public, notice, and by 
the new Liberal party his power had never been experienced. 
How far he noticed this, it is difficult precisely to say, but there 
is no doubt that it was very sharply brought home to him when 
his last public speech, made at a dinner in Hertfordshire, received 
but a scanty and inaccurate report in the press. He felt this 
very acutely and the careless manner he generally adopted with 
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regard to a personal slight could not disguise his annoyance: 
it was the first rude intimation his sensitive nature had received 
of the fact that, though not himself forgetting the world, by the 
world he was already, in a way, forgotten. The impending 
resignation of the Peel Ministry in 1846, seemed to give his 
energies a fresh impetus and he resumed an active correspon- 
dence with his old colleagues, on the situation. His words in 
speaking or writing left them in no doubt of the fact that, if a 
Whig ministry was formed he expected to be in it ; the impossi- 
bility of such a thing, his unfitness any further for public life, was 
obvious and this thirst for a return to office, a thirst which could 
not be satisfied, gave his old friends very considerable pain. 
After the Queen had sent for Russell, Lord Melbourne waited 
anxiously for his colleague's letter, which he felt sure would 
contain the offer of a ministerial office : that of Lord Privy Seal 
was what he expected. The letter reached him on the 3rd of 
July, 1846, and ran thus: — 

" I submitted to the Queen yesterday the list of the new 
ministry. I have not proposed to you to form a part of it, 
because I do not think your health is equal to the fatigues which 
any office must entail." 

Between the lines he could read the real reason for excluding 
his name from the list submitted to the Queen, and the care 
with which this real reason was disguised touched the tenderest 
chords of his heart, his eyes filled with tears as he scribbled in 
answer : 

"You have judged very rightly and kindly in making me no 
offer. I am subject to such frequent accesses of illness as 
render me incapable of any exertion." 

As far back as 1835, he had expressed his firm belief that 
there was no surer sign of weakness or decline than bad writing. 
His own handwriting, as it appeared in this letter to Russell, 
was an instance of the truth of the observation. 

At a period a little before this — just after Lord Melbourne 
had been attacked by his first paralytic stroke — the present 
Lord Cowper tells us how he remembers seeing him : " a some- 
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what massive though not corpulent figure, reclining in an arm 
chair, a white, or nearly white head, shaggy eyebrows, and a 
singularly keen and kindly eye, fits of silence occasionally 
broken by an incisive and rather paradoxical remark, accom- 
panied by a genial laugh and a rubbing of hands together. 
I remember also noticing how easily the tears came into his 
eyes, not so much, as I have heard it said, at anything tender or 
affecting as at the expression of a noble or generous sentiment." 
After his exclusion from the Whig cabinet of 1846, the old 
man aged apace : the genial laugh was heard less often, and 
leaning back in his chair he would quote to some old colleague 
that came to see him : 

" So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, Nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself. 
My race of glory run, not race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with those that rest.'' 

The division to be taken on the bill for removing Jewish 
disabilities, passed in 1848, gave him an opportunity of once 
more voting in favour of religious liberty and he stirred himself 
to take it This was not his last appearance in the House, but 
it was the last occasion on which he voted. 

At the close of the session he went back to Brocket, where, 
about the middle of November, he was seized with another 
paralytic attack ; gradually the power of expression or articula- 
tion left him ; and so, as far as could be judged, did the sense 
of pain. On the 24th of the month he passed peacefully away. 



W. J. Hardy. 
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Xorfc flDerivale'6 Mooing 

By JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 

Author of "The House of Rimmon," "A Laggard in Love," etc 

I. 

" To think we all knew him when he was out at elbows," 
exclaimed old Mrs. Ward. 

" Never exactly out at elbows," corrected pretty Mrs. Vivian in 
her habitual soft tones. 

" Well, at all events, he had not a decent evening suit, as we 
all know," put in Miss Jones (who was secretly believed to be 
the oldest woman in Madame Laroche's establishment). 

"And he occupied a little cabinet au troisiitne? continued 
Mrs. Ward, " and never drank anything but the vin compris of 
the table." 

" Yet nothing is more sure than that Mr. Bernard is now Lord 
Merivale," said Mrs. Vivian. 

" Then it's to be hoped he will pay Madame's account," cried 
Miss Jones; "he's never been out of her debt since I can 
remember." 

" I have settled Madame's account, since that interests you," 
said a cold, quiet voice from behind. 

If a shell had burst in our midst we could scarcely have been 
more struck with consternation. It was Lord Merivale himself 
who had spoken, and not one of us had seen him enter the salon 
— not one of us even knew that he was in Paris. No, I am 
wrong ; one of us, as I afterwards learnt, did see Lord Merivale 
enter, and for reasons best known to herself, chose not to give a 
hint of the fact. That was pretty little Mrs. Vivian, and she 
gave the most charming and infantile little scream when his 
lordship spoke. The screams of the rest of the ladies were 
neither infantile nor charming. I did not scream ; it is not my 
habit, when startled, to exercise my vocal organ after that 
fashion ; but I dropped my tea-cup, and of course it broke, to 
appear against me in the shape of a couple of francs in my 
weekly bill. Old Mr. Frost, who had been quietly playing 
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cards in a distant warm corner with the equally aged Dr. Hauser, 
showed no sign whatever of having seen or heard anything, and 
caused an amusing diversion in the moment of silence which 
followed the " tapagc " by saying, in his usual old-gentlemanly 
tones, " Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, and a pair, six." 

Really these two old gentlemen were about the deafest 
mortals it has even been my lot to know* Miss Jones remarked 
to me irreverently that it was her firm opinion that when the last 
trump sounded, Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser would remain in their 
graves — for they would never hear it. 

One would think we had had enough surprises for one evening, 
but still another awaited us. 

We had all laughed when Mr. Frost had broken in on the 
silence, and that helped to put everyone a little more at ease. 
Then Lord Merivale apologised for startling us, with remarkable 
good humour, considering what he had just heard, and, address- 
ing himself to Mrs. Ward, said that he had taken a box at the 
Porte St. Martin, and wanted his old friends to join him in an 
evening's enjoyment — all of us, if we would so far honour him. 
" I have a decent evening suit now," he added with a comical 
smile. Then he noticed me for the first time. I had been 
partly sheltered from view by a large artificial palm which stood 
upon the grand piano. 

" There is a lady here I have not the pleasure of knowing," 
said Lord Merivale to Madame Laroche, who had just entered 
the salon. " I had thought we were all old friends ; kindly 
introduce me, Madame." 

In a moment his lordship was bowing before me, and I had 
the intense mortification of hearing myself described in Madame's 
voluble but not over-correct English as — "Mees Delaney, an 
English writer, ver' celebrate, who is here only one week." 

" Please do not believe anything of the kind, Lord Merivale," 
I exclaimed, feeling my cheeks grow hot from annoyance. " I 
am an English scribbler, if you like, but not at all celebrated." 

" If you had lived here as long as the rest of us, Miss Delaney, 
you would have found out that we are all celebrated who reside 
at Madame Laroche's," replied his lordship with a fine smile. 

I now regarded him more fully, and saw that he was still a 
young man. His expression was particularly dtbonnair. His 
eyes were blue, and his light-brown hair waved !on his high, 
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white forehead. For the rest, he wore a moustache, and his lips 
seemed specially invented to smile pleasantly. 

It is just possible that the reader by this time has formed an 
idea that / am to be the heroine of my own story, and my Lord 
Merivale the hero. I hasten then to relieve his mind of this 
delusion. I shall figure in this narrative merely as an outsider, 
and shall as far as possible record exactly what I heard and saw 
of a romance in real life during my sojourn at Madame Laroche's 
boarding house. This house was, and is still situated in the 

Rue , which is near the Luxembourg Gardens, and a very 

comfortable place it was, as boarding houses go. This fact is 
sufficiently proved by the long residence of the boarders. Lord 
Merivale had, it appeared, made it a sort of head-quarters for 
over ten years. Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser had been there 
for fifteen years, while Mrs. Ward and Miss Jones had joined the 
circle seven years and three years ago respectively. 

I got my first definite information about some of these 
habituis on this wise. Only Miss Jones and Mrs. Vivian seemed 
inclined to accept Lord Merivale's offer of a seat in his box at 
the Porte St Martin. Mrs. Ward pleaded headache, and I an 
obligation to correct some proofs. As regards the proofs, I soon 
made a resolve to sit up late to complete them in my own room, 
and thus get an opportunity to hear anything Mrs. Ward had to 
tell before she retired. 

Mr. Frost and Dr. Hauser went to bed early, so it was not 
long after the departure of Lord Merivale and the two ladies, 
that Mrs. Ward and I were alone in that red velvet salon. 
Everything seemed to be red velvet in that room that wasn't 
gilt or mirrors. The very tables were covered with this brilliant 
material, and the general effect would have been quite oppressive 
but for the all-redeeming white which appeared in the window- 
curtains, and that maligned article, the antimacassar. There 
was, however, one pre-eminently redeeming feature in this salon 
— namely, an open English fire — a fact on which great stress was 
laid in Madame's advertisement. 

Near this fire Mrs. Ward and I seated ourselves when we were 
left alone, and after I had paid some trifling attentions to the old 
lady in the shape of a foot-stool and cushions, she began to give 
me the information my curiosity craved, without any overture on 
my part. 
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" Lord Merivale, you know, my dear," she began (Mrs. Ward 
called me "my dear" more to annoy Miss Jones than 
for any other reason I believe.) " Lord Merivale really was 
dreadfully short of money till he came into the title and estates, 
which no one here ever thought he would, for there were two 
brothers between him and such happiness, as well as a father, 
whose vigorous tenacity of life was only equalled by his vigor- 
ous dislike of his third son, the present Lord Merivale. I sus- 
pect he was too conscientious for them if the truth were known, 
for the Merivales were always a reckless lot — except this one ; 
the papers hinted that fact plainly enough. They added, too, 
that the present lord was likely to despoil the estate in his 
random generosity ." 

" What made Lord Merivale take up his abode here in the 
first place ? " I interrupted. 

" The comfort — at the price," replied Mrs. Ward briefly, with 
a pitying smile at the simplicity of my question. iS Do we not 
all remain here because for fifty francs a week we can live re- 
spectably — get three entries at dinner, though to be sure one of 
them consists of a biscuit, with three raisins and two almonds, and 
figures also as dessert. We have also English tea served after 
dinner, and an English fire to sit by as soon as the evenings draw 
in, and an English lunch in the middle of the day. All these 
things, Miss Delaney, caused Lord Merivale to make this his home 
during the time when his father gave him so meagre an allowance." 

4< And Mrs. Vivian ? " I put in interrogatively. 

Mrs. Ward smiled grimly. 

" Mrs. Vivian," she said, " is, I fancy, the cause of Lord Meri- 
vale's coming here now. All of us noticed his kindness to her 
when Mr. Vivian died — not but what he was kind to anyone he 
saw in trouble." 

" He may also have the consideration not to forget the friends 
he had in the days of his poverty. He may not have come 
here to see anyone specially," I ventured to remark. 

" My dear, you may be a writer, but you don't know the 
world yet," was the withering rejoinder. " There are kindnesses 
and kindnesses, and when a young man is very kind to a pretty 
woman, well, it can have but one meaning." 

" Then you think Lord Merivale has come a-wooing ? " I 
enquired. 
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*' Yes ; and so does Miss Jones, or she wouldn't have gone to 
the theatre to-night It must have cost her something, after her 
remarks being overheard, to accept a courtesy from his lordship." 

"You think then that she went so as to give Mrs. Vivian an 
opportunity of going ? " I asked. 

" Not a bit of it," affirmed Mrs. Ward stoutly. " Miss Jones 
went out of pure contrariety. She felt sure those two would 
have preferred to be alone, so she went." 

" But," I exclaimed, " Mrs. Vivian surely would not have gone 
alone with Lord Merivale to the theatre." 

" There you betray your want of knowledge of the world," 
said Mrs. Ward scornfully. " Mrs. Vivian would go anywhere 
with anyone if she had enough to gain." 

" Well, if she is that sort of woman it is perhaps a mercy she 
has no child," I asserted with some vehemence. 

"But she has a child — a little girl that her husband's mother 
is bringing up in England. She makes a moan about this child 
every now and then, and says how cruel it was of her husband 
to express a dying wish that their child should remain with his 
mother. He bound his mother in one way nevertheless, for he 
stated in his will that Olive (she calls her ' Pussy ') should not 
marry under age without her mother's consent : in which case 
she won't marry under age ; her mother has too much horror 
of becoming a grandmother." 

" How old is little Olive ? " I enquired. 

Mrs. Ward laughed. 

" Well, my dear, she used to be eleven, then she became ten — 
now she is nine. She will probably become a baby again in 
time." 

" How long has Mr. Vivian been dead ? " I enquired. 

" Nearly two years now," replied Mrs. Ward. " He died here, 
and is buried in P&re la Chaise." 

I very much wanted to ask some more questions, but Mrs. 
Ward began to show signs of sleepiness, so I got out my proofs 
after all, and went on correcting them till Lord Merivale 
appeared with Mrs. Vivian and Miss Jones. Then Alphonse, our 
small page-boy, brought in a little supper tray. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt had surpassed herself it seemed, as " Theodora," that 
night, and both his lordship and Mrs. Vivian were in the highest 
spirits. As for Miss Jones, she sipped her coffee and said very 
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little, but her eyes had an unpleasant glitter in them, as if her 
presence had not been so potent a preventive of the enjoyment 
of the other two as she had expected, not to say hoped. 

Mrs. Ward and I went to our respective rooms soon after- 
wards, leaving the others to their supper and their discussion of 
the play. 

In the course of half-an-hour I was not a little surprised to 
hear a gentle tap at my door. I was even more surprised on 
opening it to find Mrs. Vivian there, dressed in a white robe-de- 
chambre. 

" May I come in, Miss Delaney ? " she asked in her pleading 
child-like voice. 

" Why, certainly," I made answer ; " I hope nothing is the 
matter ? " 

"Oh, no," she said with a nervous little laugh, "only I feel I 
must have a talk with someone, and you are the only person I 
feel I can confide in here. I hope you don't mind ? " she added 
plaintively. 

For answer I drew up another chair near the fire, and begged 
her to be seated. 

" You must think it strange," she went on confusedly, " that 
I should have come to you in this way — when " 

" When you have only known me a week (and when you have 
scarcely spoken to me during that time," I hastened to put in. 

Mrs. Vivian flushed even under her rouge (for I regret to 
record that Mrs. Vivian did resort considerably to art, though 
nature had, one would think, sufficiently endowed her). Her 
golden hair was unmistakeably dyed ; and for part of it she was 
indebted to some person or persons unknown, that is, if 
Zephine, the chambermaid, was to be believed when she made 
certain revelations to that effect to Miss Jones. 

Mrs. Vivian flushed under her rouge and said : 

" You see, Miss Delaney, we poor little ignorant women are 
half afraid of you learned ones, at first ; but when we want 
someone to trust we come to you." 

Now this was certainly an artfully turned compliment, and 
having uttered it, my fair visitor regained her equanimity and 
looked at me smilingly out of her big blue eyes. Speaking ol 
eyes, it is all nonsense that people talk about eyes always 
revealing the soul, Mrs. Vivian's eyes were as innocently 
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frank and trustful as those of a five-year-old, while her life — 
well, the reader shall judge. 

" And what weighty secret do you think me a worthy 
depository of?" I enquired, smiling myself. 

" Well, first of all I have a favour to ask. Will you be so very 
kind as to go with Lord Merivale and me to the Louvre to- 
morrow morning ? You see he wants me to go, and I shall feel 
bound to ask Miss Jones to accompany us if you will not, for " 
(here Mrs. Vivian looked down shyly at her white hands in her 
lap) " I am too young to go about with a gentleman alone — 

until — until " Here followed a pause, and to relieve her 

evident embarrassment, I said, 

" Until you are formally engaged, you mean, is it not ? " 

Mrs. Vivian covered her face with a tiny scrap of lace, 
presumably a handkerchief, and began to sob plaintively. 

" He began to love me when I was in my trouble — when my 
husband died/' she said between her sobs, " but he was poor 
then, and my income is small, and there was Pussy to think of 
— but now he is come back, and everything is possible, and Miss 
Jones will try and upset it all unless you help me." 

" And do you love him ? " I enquired with interest. 

Mrs. Vivian left off crying, and clasping her hands tightly 
together looked at me mournfully, and presently said, with a 
sorrowful shake of her blonde head, " My heart is buried in 
Pfere la Chaise ; it is Pussy I am thinking of — my sweet little 
girl whom my mother-in-law's machinations have deprived me 
of. As Lady Merivale I could do so much for her. What 
mother would not sacrifice herself in such a cause ? " 

" Well, Mrs. Vivian," I remarked meditatively, " it is scarcely 
for mc to venture to give an opinion on such a delicate subject, 
but if you do not love Lord Merivale, do you not think you 
could find some other way of being of use to your little girl 
without sacrificing yourself?" 

" But I like him very much," the widow hastened to explain, 
u and if we were married I should get to love him." 

The brass clock on my mantelshelf now struck a quarter to 
one, so my visitor rose to go, in a little flutter of apologetic 
words and gestures at having deprived me of my rest. 

As she stood outside my door she whispered, " Then you will 
go with us to the Louvre to-morrow morning ? " 
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"Yes, I will go," I replied. And then with another good- 
night slie disappeared down the gallery, and I returned to my 
seat by the fire to meditate on what I had heard. One idea was 
paramount, I did not believe in Mrs. Vivian ; and I was sorry 
such a manly-looking fellow as Lord Merivalc should have fallen 
into her toils. 



II. 

We all breakfasted in the long dining-room at Madame 
Laroche's, and at no fixed hour. Alphonse brought a small 
pot of coffee for each of us as we appeared. 

When I reached this room the morning after the events just 
described, Miss Jones was just commencing breakfast. Mr. 
Frost and Dr. Hauser had breakfasted long ago, and were gone 
for their accustomed walk in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Mrs. Ward, too, had gone for her morning meander in her 
bath chair. 

"Good morning, Miss Delaney," said Miss Jones as I entered 
" You are later than usual this morning. I suppose Mrs. Vivian 
kept you up late." 

"Oh, did she tell you?" I answered unconcernedly, as I 
seated myself at the table and rang for my coffee. 

" She tell me? " laughed Miss Jones, "she never tells me any- 
thing ! You ought to know that ; besides, she is not down yet, 
and won't be till Lord Merivale's step is heard on the stairs — 
then she will come down, and the two will breakfast together." 

"You seem to be a walking catalogue of the concerns of 
these two," I observed in a tone I meant to be withering. I 
suppose it was not, for Miss Jones laughed good-humouredly, 
and said : 

" I've not watched Mrs. Vivian's tactics all this time for 
nothing. From the time her husband died, and Mr. Bernard 
was so kind to her, she made up her mind to keep him in tether 
— in case he came into the property. I verily believe that has 
been her only reason for staying on here since her husband's 
death. You see that letter lying by her plate? It's in her 
mother-in-law's handwriting. Just note her face when she sees 
it." 

This voluble lady had scarcely finished speaking these last 
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words when the door opened, and Mrs. Vivian entered, followed 
by Lord Merivale. 

Mr. Vivian was looking lovelier and younger than I had ever 
seen her. She was wearing a pearl-grey morning wrapper, 
which trailed in silken folds behind her, making a gentle " frou- 
frou " as she walked. All down the front of this robe, little 
black crepe butterflies (incongruous ideas ! ) were fixed, in token 
of mourning, while upon the golden ringlets which adorned her 
shapely little head the most coquettish of tidy widow's caps sat 
jauntily. 

Miss Jones appeared so affronted by the sight of this loveli- 
ness that she quitted the room forthwith. 

I could not help observing during breakfast how very 
attentive Lord Merivale was to the pretty widow. I observed, 
too, an angry frown which gathered for a moment on the lady's 
white brow at sight of the letter which lay on her plate. She 
took it up unopened, and put it into the pocket of her 
peignoir. 

When I was tying my bonnet strings in my own chamber 
half an hour later, I heard something about that epistle. Mrs. 
Vivian had come to my door with her last night's gentle appeal 
for admittance, and had seated herself near my toilet table quite 
comfortably, this time unasked — (I began to think of seeking 
another asile, for my privacy, which was to me a necessity, 
seemed threatened). 

" I've had such a letter from that, horrid old woman, my 
mother-in-law," Mrs. Vivian complained. " It will quite spoil my 
morning's pleasure — she says she is coming to Paris to see me 
about Pussy — she is Igoing to bring Pussy — she may be in Paris 
now for anything I know, for her letter is dated three days ago, 
and must have missed the post somehow. She is sure to make 
an upset between Lord Merivale and me — that is if she can — but 
he is fond of me. She hates second marriages, and what do you 
think, Miss Delany? She says she has had a proposal for 
Pussy, most suitable in every way " 

" A proposal for your little daughter ! " I cried with an in- 
credulous laugh. " Impossible. Why it savours of India. Your 
little girl is only nine years old, isn't she ? " 

" She must be more than that,'' admitted Mrs. Vivian 
reflectively. " To tell the truth I have quite lost count I was 
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married when I was so young, and they took Pussy away at 
once ; they thought me too much of a child myself to care for 
a baby properly, I suppose." Here the pretty widow sighed. 
" I can't help wishing," she went on with a sudden outburst of 
confidence, " that it might be all settled between Lord Merivale 
and me before I am called upon to discuss this affair of Pussy's 
with my mother-in-law. If the person who wants to marry 
Pussy were only like Lord Merivale, I would give my consent 
at once, for such a man would make her happy. But the man 
Pussy's grandmother would be in favour of would never be to 
my liking, I am sure." 

" I fear we are keeping Lord Merivale waiting," I suggested, 
for I really felt I had nothing to say about " Pussy's affair." So 
we went down to the salon where we found Mrs. Vivian's cavalier 
in waiting. 

Of that morning's visit to the Louvre I shall only record what 
has a bearing on after events. 

We were in that gallery containing the Collection La Caze> and 
were admiring the dresses of the women in one of Watteau's 
pictures, when Lord Merivale observed, "When I look at these 
exquisite blues and pinks I always think it a great pity for 
women to wear black." 

"And I am doomed to wear it ! " sighed the widow. 

"Not doomed," rejoined Lord Merivale, "and I venture to 
predict that an occasion may arise that shall demand the putting 
aside of this dismal garb." 

"Oh, Lord Merivale," said the widow deprecatingly, but 
secretly delighted, I was sure. " Since my heart is in P£re la 
Chaise this same black seems the only possible hue for me to 
wear." 

"We must try to get you to dwell less on Pere la Chaise," said 
his lordship kindly. " You are too young to give yourself up so 
entirely to grief." 

1 was a few yards away by this time looking at a Rembrandt 
portrait, but I distinctly heard all they said. 

" I suppose I must give up this dress some day — for Pussy's 
sake," Mrs. Vivian murmured. 

As I glanced towards them I observed a glad light spread 
itself over Lord Merivale's features. How much he is in love ! I 
commented mentally. 
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" Yes, I was sure of it," broke in the young man excitedly — 
" you would do anything to add to your child's happiness." 

" Anything," replied the widow, fervently. 

Posing as the fond mother now, I reflected. 

" Bless you for those words," said his lordship fervently, " they 
give me courage to ask you to grant me a few moments alone 
with you this evening. I have a request to make to you — and 
your answer will render me either the happiest or the most 
wretched of men." 

I coughed, to remind the lovers of my presence. They both 
looked up at me smilingly. They appeared very happy. 

On the way home Mrs. Vivian whispered to me, " It is coming, 
dear tyliss Delaney — to-night ! " 



III. 

At Madame Laroche's we lunched at two o'clock. It wanted 
a quarter to that hour when I came down to the salon after 
removing my walking dress. I was not a little surprised to find 
Madame there with two strangers. 

I was about to withdraw when Madame's shrill voice cried : 

"Pray do not go, Mees Delaney — this is Mrs. Vivian's 
daughter, and Madame, her grandmamma." 

Then she introduced me much as she had done yesterday to 
Lord Merivale. 

I now observed the ladies in a bewildered fashion. The prim 
old lady in the stiff black silk was only what one might have 
expected Mrs. Vivian senior to be ; but could this tall, graceful 
young woman be " Pussy ? " She looked about eighteen, and 
was certainly even better looking than her pretty mother. 

That pretty mother entered, before I had got over my 
astonishment, and appeared to be struck dumb for a moment 
But speedily recovering herself, she embraced her daughter 
rapturously, exclaiming : 

"And is my naughty, neglectful darling come at last to her 
mother ? " 

Then turning to the old lady, she extended both her hands 
— only one of which the grandmother took — and cried in her 
joyous treble : " And you, dear Pussy's grandmamma, you are 
not come to scold poor, silly little me, are you ? " 
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" You know what I am come about," answered the old lady 
severely, " and I trust you will be sensible about it." 

The widow turned again towards her daughter, and with one 
of her winning smiles said, " And does my Pussy think her 
little mother could refuse her anything, with her child's pretty 
eyes looking at her ? " 

I concluded that Mrs. Vivian had made a sudden resolve to 
yield to the grandmother's plan, in order that she might be left 
in peace to pursue her own. 

There was no answer to this appeal, for Lord Merivale came 
in just then, followed by Miss Jones, and almost at once by old 
Mrs. Ward. 

Miss Jones was the first to speak, and she, as I afterwards 
learnt, had heard from Zephine of the arrival of Mrs. Vivian's 
daughter. 

" So, Mrs. Vivian," said Miss Jones with malicious affability, 
" we are at last to have the happiness of seeing your adorable 
little girl. Where is she ? they told me she was here ! " and 
Miss Jones looked round the salon as if in search of the child. 

"This is my daughter," replied Mrs. Vivian, biting her lip with 
vexation. 

" That young lady your little girl ! " cried old Mrs. Ward. 
" She must be very well grown for her age ! " 

All this time Lord Merivale had stood apart turning the 
leaves of a journal which lay on a table near the door. He was 
very pale, I noticed ; and I thought I could guess the cause. 
He too had been deceived by Mrs. Vivian about this daughter, 
and his whole faith in his future bride was shaken. I felt sorry 
for him ; though how a man of the world could have been so 
taken in was a mystery to me. 

It was the elder Mrs. Vivian who spoke next, and there 
seemed to be in her face and voice the pent-up anger of years. 
Before she uttered a word, I knew, I felt, that she would say 
before us all what she had intended for her daughter-in-law's ear 
alone. And so she did. 

" So, Adelaide, you are unchanged, I perceive," she cried with 
withering scorn. " You still cling to your vanity, and hold on to 
a vanished youth at the cost of all a woman should hold dear. 
Do not think your words to your child — yes, your child, whose 
first appealing cries stirred no mother's response from you — do 
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not think those words deceive me any more than the false bloom 
on your cheeks — the false light in your eyes." 

Here Lord Merivale stepped forward, saying deprecatingly : 

" My dear madam, I beg of you " 

He was not allowed to go on. The irate old dame meant to 
have her say, and went on, with a dignified wave of her hand 
towards Lord Merivale, and Madame Laroche, who was also 
about to interrupt. 

"So, Adelaide, you will refuse your child nothing now, you 
say — well then, we will go, Olive — your mother consents to your 
marriage with Lord Merivale." 

Mrs. Vivian uttered a scream and fell back — into the arms of 
little Dr. Hauser, who had just come in to look for Mr. Frost. 
To say that that respectable old gentleman was staggered is 
literally true, for, in addition to the mental shock of such an 
event as a lady falling unexpectedly into his embrace, the feeble 
old man felt his physical strength very unequal to the task of 
holding up plump Mrs. Vivian, and Lord Merivale came to his 
assistance only just in time to prevent an ignominious collapse. 

" Let us go, Olive," cried her grandmother. 

"First let me kiss my mother," Olive said in a trembling 
voice. 

" No, I won't let you," her mother fairly screamed, from the 
shoulder of Mr. Hauser, where her blonde head now reposed, 
" and you, Lord Merivale, never let me see your deceitful face 
again — go all of you — except good Dr. Hauser," and then she 
burst into hysterical peals of laughter. 

" I think, Lord Merivale, that you have behaved very badly 
indeed to Mrs. Vivian," old Mrs. Ward observed with asperity. 
" We all thought you were paying your addresses to her." 

Lord Merivale looked from one to another in a bewildered 
way. Then he asked me if I had shared in this delusion. I 
frankly admitted that I had. 

" It is a great pity — a great pity," his lordship rejoined slowly. 
" You see I wanted to win the mother's consent to let me marry 
her daughter. I must have bungled sadly, but I never dreamt 
of anything like this. I thought of Mrs. Vivian as Olive's 
mother, that was all." 

******* 

Yes, that was all. Lord Merivale had been staying at a 
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friend's country house where Olive Vivian and her grandmother 
were also guests, and he had fallen in love with the bright young 
girl and she with him. Then the grandmother had told him 
that, according to her son's will, the consent of Olive's mother 
must be obtained. " And she will never give it," the old lady 
had added, " she is too much afraid of having her own age 
guessed at if she has # a married daughter." 

" But she was always kind to me," Lord Merivale had answered. 
" I will run over to Paris and do my best to please her and then 
make* my request." 

The result of this plan the reader has seen. Olive Vivian did 
become Lady Merivale. 

And her mother ? 

She married Dr. Hauser within a month ! 
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H »uncb of Violets. 

By EFFIE RALEIGH. 

"And you will be away for three years, Captain Kcston, it 
sounds a long time ! " 

"Oh! George thinks nothing of three years, Mrs. Latimar," 
laughed young Waversham, "why you know when he came 
home the other day he had been out of England for quite six 
or seven, hadn't you, old fellow ? " 

" Five and a half, to be absolutely accurate/' George Keston 
said, with a smile appearing and vanishing on his handsome 
bronzed, clean-shaven face. His keen eyes were very busy as 
he discussed his dinner and his departure. He was a little 
amused, a little annoyed, and considerably more interested than 
he would have cared to confess even to himself. 

" Why the woman could give points to Aunt Agnes several 
times over," he said to himself, as he sat listening to Waversham's 
laughter and chatter and to Mrs. Latimar s pretty voice joining 
in occasionally. " Seems to me I have taken a fool's errand 
upon myself. Waversham is absolutely safe here. What a 
funny world it is to be sure," he mused, as he looked about him 
from the exquisitely-appointed table to the room which matched 
it in the perfection of good taste, and from the room back 
again to the other side of the table where Grace Latimar sat. 
There was absolutely nothing but what pleased his most 
fastidious mind. He was considered a judge of woman's dress 
and Mrs. Latimar's black dinner gown met with more than his 
approval. He liked the way her dark hair was arranged, it was 
such a change to see a woman's brows in these days of fringes 
and fussy curls. What beautiful brows they were ! and an 
extraordinary simple, earnest look there was in those dark grey 
eyes. 

He felt almost inclined to laugh as he looked at her and 
recalled his aunt, Lady Waversham's, words of the day before, and 
of her most earnest entreaty to him to go and rescue Nigil from 
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the clutches of that terrible harpy Mrs. Latimar before it was 
too late. 

" I can do nothing with him, nothing, I give you my word, 
George/' the countess had wailed as she received her sailor 
nephew in her most private sanctum, and poured out her woe 
about Waversham's infatuation for, and absolute madness about 
this woman, whom of course George had heard of. " Everybody 
had heard of her," Lady Waversham had remarked with a sneer, 
" she was as notorious as she was bad, and how she had managed 
to entrap that rich old Latimar into making her his wife and so 
leaving her all his fortune now he was dead, was one of those 
miracles which no man or no woman either could by any chance 
explain." 

"And you actually think Waversham means anything 
serious ? " George had asked, " he is such a boy, Aunt Agnes, 
you must give him a little license. Why, he will fall in love a 
hundred times before he settles down finally." 

" He positively lives there," Lady Waversham had returned 
tragically, " he refuses every invitation ; he will go nowhere 
except where he can meet her. He took her to Sandown 
yesterday afternoon ; last night he was in her box at the Gaiety, 
right under my very nose too ! " this a stretch of imagination on 
Lady Waversham's part, for, as her stalls had been immediately 
below Mrs. Latimar's box, it was certain she must have lifted 
her nose a considerable extent even to be on a level with where 
her son had been seated. 

George Keston had smiled and then looked serious. 

"Of course I will do what I can, but you know, Aunt Agnes, 
that Waversham is not a boy now, and moreover he happens to 
have a pretty good will of his own into the bargain ! " 

The countess had thereupon dissolved into tears, heedless for 
once of her " Crime de F imperatrice? and carefully darkened 
eyelashes, and George, who had never remembered seeing his 
aunt give way to such womanly weakness before, promised 
hurriedly he would do all in his power to separate his cousin 
from this most undesirable individual who seemed to have so 
completely captivated the boy. 

u Of course," he had said to himself, as he had driven away 
from Waversham House. " Of course, it is one's duty to do all 
one can in the matter ; a little of this sort of thing does a boy no 
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harm, all in a life's experience ; but we can't have Waversham 
making a fool of himself, marrying her or anything of that 
sort ! " and then Captain Keston had smiled and bowed to two 
occupants of a large carriage, one of which two blushed a lovely 
colour at sight of him and enhanced the beauty that had already 
made Lady Sybil Charteris one of the successes of the winter 
season. 

George Keston dismissed Lady Sybil from his mind as he ran 
up his club steps. He was anxious to make some enquiries 
about this Latimar woman, and soon learnt all there was to 
know. 

"Keston must have remembered her, at the Extravaganza 
before he went away — tall, magnificently-limbed girl — called 
herself Grace Northfield — used to sing rather well — wonderful 
eyes — looked like a lady." 

" Looked ! " repeated old Sir Harry Talbot, joining in for a 
moment. " Was a lady, you mean. Knew all about her — father 
country parson and tutor. Girl got into trouble with one of his 
pupils — ran away with him — broke her father's heart. The 
young cub chucked her of course, and she went on the Extra- 
vaganza to keep herself alive. She was a queer sort of girl, a 
regular devil if you spoke to her. She might have had any of 
the young fools, but she gave them the cold shoulder and then 
one day she goes off with old Latimar — he had been separated 
from his wife for years — and nothing more was heard of her till 
she cropped up again the other day as Latimar's widow, (there's 
not a doubt they did marry as soon as the wife died) and poses 
as a respectable woman ! " 

Sir Henry chuckled at the idea. 

" Egad ! " he had said, as he opened the Globe, with a great 
rustling of the* paper, " and the next thing will be she will hook 
Waversham and be hand and glove with the best of us. A 

clever woman, Keston, a d d clever woman, got her head 

screwed on right, and as handsome as they make 'em, my boy." 

George Keston frowned at this and frowned more as he 
walked home. 

"If she was clever enough to become Latimar's wife her 
chance is a pretty good one that she may become Lady 
Waversham. Aunt Agnes is right, it is serious. Old Talbot 
knows everything worth knowing, and there is no doubt 
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Waversham's folly has been pretty well discussed by this. I'll 
talk to the boy like a good 'un. Stupid young idiot, as if there 
weren't enough women, aye, and pretty ones too, for him to 
choose a wife from without mixing up himself and his family 
name with a smirched creature like this." 

The result of his manoeuvres had been to force his way into 
his cousin's confidences, encourage him to discuss Mrs. Latimar, 
his mother's anger, and the ungenerous disposition of the world 
in general, and lastly to make Lord Waversham imagine he was 
not only a convert to the boy's very liberal minded principles 
but an actual sympathizer into the bargain. Grace Latimar 
became almost acquainted with Captain Keston through hearing 
his cousin talk of him so much ; she became imbued with some 
of Lord Waversham's enthusiasm for the young sailor who 
had already made for himself a name, and was keenly anxious 
to continue his successful career. She became interested in 
Captain Keston's movements, and had a ready sympathy for the 
pride with which his many and aristocratic relations regarded him. 
Lord Waversham had even spoken to her of the marriage it was 
thought more than probable George would make on his next 
return home. She had a woman's romantic pleasure in hearing 
of this, and the face of the girl, Lady Sybil Charteris, whose 
love for the handsome young officer was, according to Lord 
Waversham, an undoubted fact, was familiar to her from seeing 
it so often in her daily drives. It was with genuine pleasure 
Mrs. Latimar welcomed Captain Keston to her dainty little 
house. 

" Lord Waversham has talked of you so much I seem to know 
you already," she said as she greeted him. 

George had responded with a bow and some murmured words. 
He/ felt he could not answer her in the same spirit, and as the 
moments passed he was more and more assured that the 
acquaintance he had imagined his worldly knowledge had given 
him with this woman and her character was a thing that abso- 
lutely did not exist whatsoever. At every turn Mrs. Latimar 
surprised him. All was so different to what he had expected. 
He had been prepared for luxury and a certain amount of good 
taste ; this kind of woman, he had said to himself, always knew 
how to adapt herself pretty easily to time, place and circum- 
stance. Her very money in itself would be an education, for it 
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could give that spurious air of " smartness " which might pass 
with many for tact, social knowledge, and even the gentle 
refining influence of gentle birth. But George Keston could 
find nothing spurious about Mrs. Latimar or her surroundings. 
She moved, spoke, laughed, as only a lady can move, speak or 
laugh. He was nonplussed at the outset. He had come pre- 
pared to do battle with a femme cUclassh of the worst type, a 
woman determined to storm society as the wife of the foolish 
young peer whose cousin he was ; instead, he found himself face 
to face with a woman who demanded his unwilling respect and 
admiration, who had evidently no ulterior intention in her mind 
concerning Lord Waversham, but who made no secret of holding 
an almost affectionate interest for the boy, an interest that is 
permissible between the sexes when the one is so much younger 
than the other. 

Keston was annoyed with his aunt, annoyed with his cousin, 
annoyed with Mrs. Latimar, and certainly annoyed with himself. 
He felt he was in a false position, and he resented that ; he felt 
that Mrs. Latimar thoroughly understood the motive of his 
presence in her house, and he resented that far more. He stood 
in the drawing-room with his back to the fire after dinner, while 
Mrs. Latimar played and sang at Lord Waversham's request, 
and he swore a little under his breath. 

He was so vexed that he even forgot his courtesy and his 
sense of justice and manliness. 

She roused his temper with her gentle charm and easy air of 
good breeding. 

As the song ceased he went across to her. 

Lord Waversham had gone into the other room to find some 
music she required. 

" You sing better than you used to do," Keston said curtly. 
*' I suppose Latimar gave you some sort of education when you 
left the Extravaganza." 

Grace Latimar looked at him out of her marvellous grey eyes 
for one moment. A hot wave of colour dyed her clear pale 
face. Her lips quivered for a moment. 

" I was at school until I was seventeen, and my father taught 
me all the music I know. Mr. Latimar did not care for music. 
I rarely sang to him once during our married life," she answered 
him quietly, in a low voice. 
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George's colour rose ; he felt he was beaten again — it roused 
the brute within him. 

" Her married life indeed ! " he said to himself with a sneer, as 
her fingers wandered over the keys, striking a few notes softly. 

He took up a photograph that stood on the piano and looked 
at it. 

" How cleverly they do these things now-a-days," he said, 
continuing the attack in a deliberate sort of way. " Better than 
they used to do about six or eight years ago — though I do 
remember some splendid pictures of you in that old burlesque — 
what was it called ? You wore a suit of armour I know, and, by 
Jove ! you looked magnificent ! " 

Grace Latimar rose from the piano. He saw that she was 
trembling in every limb. 

" I have a quantity of old photographs upstairs. I keep them 
there because they are of no interest to anyone but myself. 
Mr. Latimar had a great objection to seeing my likeness in 
costume put about the room, but," Mrs. Latimar rose from the 
piano, " they may amuse you, Captain Keston. I will ring and 
have them brought down." 

She looked at him for one second as she moved passed him, 
and the expression of her eyes made him absolutely wince. 

" I am a d d cad, and that's about the truth," he said to 

himself hurriedly. 

He put down the photograph and went across to her. 

" Please don't trouble, Mrs. Latimar," he said quickly. " I — 
you — it is really so late we must be off ; we have given you 
quite a visitation." 

" Oh ! you needn't be in such a hurry, George ; it's ever so 
early," exclaimed Lord Waversham, emerging from the next 
room with his arms full of music, " and Mrs. Latimar has only 
sung one song." 

" I — I don't think I am in a singing vein to-night, dear Lord 
Waversham," Grace Latimar answered, sending him a rather 
wan smile. " We will have our songs some other time — in the 
summer, perhaps, when I return." 

" You are going away," the boy exclaimed, letting the music 
slip through his arms on to the floor. " I — you — this is a — a 
great surprise." 

" I leave town to-morrow," Mrs. Latimar said easily. "Please 
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don't bother to pick up those songs, Lord Waversham, Captain 
Keston is anxious to be gone." 

George bit his lip suddenly. There was a touch as of ice in 
her voice and her beautiful face was full of an expression that 
he construed into contempt, and construed rightly. He stood 
by in silence while Waversham asked question after question. 
Where was she going ? When would she return ? Was it pos- 
sible she meant to be away the whole winter, six whole months ? 

" What is six months compared to three years," asked Mrs. 
Latimar laughingly ; " have you no pity for Captain Keston ? " 

Lord Waversham was very much in earnest. 

"Of course Mrs. Latimar would let him be of some small 
use, he was rather a duffer, still there was something he must 
be able to do . . She would really promise to write to him 

. . Could he call to-morrow, just on chance?" 

" Come in the afternoon. You may find me but I won't promise 
you will," was all Mrs. Latimar replied, but George noticed that 
the cold look had left her eyes, and her lips were quivering, 
though they smiled, as she held the boy's hand in hers. The 
next moment he had just touched her fingers, bent over them, 
and then was driving away, with Lord Waversham sitting 
miserable and silent in one corner of the hansom and himself 
in the other, feeling that of all the disagreeable and humiliating 
moments he had ever experienced in his career this one evening 
in Grace Latimar's house had been the absolutely and definitely 

the worst. 

****** 

Lady Waversham abruptly ordered her carriage to stop in 
Piccadilly, she caught sight of her nephew's broad, well-built 
figure turning out of his club. 

" Where have you buried yourself?" she enquired in her loud 
clear voice. " No one has seen anything of you lately. Do 
you know it is quite two months since you dined with me, 
George ? " 

Captain Keston coloured a little. 

" Surely not so much as that," he said deprecatingly, and 
then he adroitly turned the conversation. "What news of 
Waversham ? " he enquired. 

The countess was full of the usual anxieties and helpless 
prognostications of coming evil over the future of her son. 
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" He is still at Monte Carlo, and I have been made abso- 
lutely wretched, George ; they say he is always with that horrible 
dancing-girl. Oh, dear, when will he grow steady and be a 
comfort to me ? " 

" I told you back in November that he would fall in love a 
hundred times before he settled down, Aunt Agnes." 

Lady Waversham looked nervously at her nephew. 

" When do you join your ship ? " she asked. 

" Second week in March," George answered hurriedly, and a 
close observer might have noticed that his lips contracted as 
with a sudden pain. 

" And we are at the end of February now," the countess said, 
as she smoothed her large sable muff. " I suppose you could 
not spare a few days, George, to " 

" To run over to Monte Carlo and rescue Waversham from 
the horrible dancing girl," finished George with a smile that 
went as quickly as it came. " No, Aunt Agnes, I am afraid I 
cannot. My — my time is all cut out to get things ready as 
it is." 

Lady Waversham looked the picture of woe. 

" You are so clever and you seem to have such a good influ- 
ence over Nigil," she said pleadingly. " Why, if it hadn't been 
for you, George, goodness knows what folly he would not have 
done with that horrid Latimar creature. She . . Oh, must you 
go now ? Can't you drive home with me, Sybil is coming to tea 

. . You can't? Do come and dine then, George, only just 
ourselves. I must talk to you, you are the " 

But Captain Keston had muttered something about catching 
a train, and before Lady Waversham could finish her sentence 
he had hopped into a ready hansom, bowed to his aunt and 
was driving rapidly away. The cab, however, turned in the 
direction of no station, it rattled along the roads that led to 
the northern and more countrified part of London, and stopped 
at last before the gates of a house that stood in a large 
garden. Two horses saddled for riding were waiting at the 
entrance, and the groom touched his hat to Captain Keston 
with the sort of air that betokened much and frequent acquaint- 
ance with him. 

" Is Mrs. Latimar ready, Stevens ? " George asked, hurriedly. 

" Ready and waiting," Grace Latimar answered, coming out 
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into the doorway buttoning her thick brown gloves. "How 
punctual you are." 

" And I was so afraid I was late," George answered, as he put . 
her up into the saddle and arranged her habit and stirrup with 
a care and a tender attention that made her heart thrill and 
the colour come into her lovely face. 

" It is so good of you to take pity on me and come up here 
so often," she said as they turned their horses out into the road. 
" I — am afraid you must be greatly inconvenienced sometimes, 
Captain Keston." 

George looked at her for a moment. 

" I am — sometimes " he said, but his smile belied his 

words. 

They rode along quietly, she chatting and he answering her 
every now and then — content to listen to her pretty voice and 
to watch the varying colour in her face. 

11 1 have some news for you," he said by and bye, when they 
had cantered across a part of the heath and dropped again into 
a walk, " it is about Waversham." 

He repeated what his aunt had told him. 

Grace coloured, and then laughed, but not quite easily. 

" And — are you not going to rescue him — a second time ? " she 
asked in quick low tones. 

Keston put his hand out with a sudden gesture. 

" I — I don't think you would have said that if you had known 
how it has hurt me, Grace." 

Her face flushed and her eyes drooped. The tone of his 
voice seemed to go straight to her heart of hearts and her lips 
quivered for a moment. 

" Forgive me," she said, " it was not only ungenerous, it was 
wrong — for we made a contract never to allude to the past, 
and I have broken my word — I am very very sorry." 

" You see it is so hard somehow to set myself right," George 
answered her, after a moment's pause, " not in your eyes but in 
my own. I — I was such a brute that night — I — wonder some- 
times that you could ever have forgiven me. I don't think — 
nay, I know I would never have had a really happy moment 
if fate had not been kind to me and have let me see you 
again." 

" Who is it says that what we call our fate is so frequently 
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the workings of our own inclinations," Grace said with a little 
laugh and then a little sigh that sounded weary to his ears. 

" I do not care what it is called," he answered with a sort of 
passionate emphasis, " fate or no fate, I am content to grasp 
the results without questioning further." 

Grace's colour had vanished again. 

" I think we had better ride on," she said, a little nervously. 
" It lo9ks almost like a storm over there." 

They cantered on for another mile or so and again they drew 
rein. 

" I wonder sometimes whom you will ride with when I am 
gone/' George said, as they turned towards her house. 

Grace made no reply. She only bent to arrange her habit, 
and her face was averted. 

" And sometimes," the young man went on quickly, with that 
same passionate ring in his voice, w I feel tempted to ask you 
never to ride again, never to let anyone else — but — I — am a fool 
— I scarcely know what I am saying — it is so much to me — that 
is all." 

Grace turned her face towards him. It was very pale — pale 
even to the lips, and her eyes looked more beautiful and lustrous 
by reason of that pallor. 

" Why — why don't you ask me ? " she said, laughing un- 
steadily. "It is such a little thing — and we are good friends 
now — and you — are going away for such a long, long time." 
There was a break in her voice. 

He bent towards her eagerly — there were tears in her eyes 
now. 

" Grace — Grace," he said, almost wildly, " my darling ! " He 
put his hand on her reins as though to arrange them — her 
fingers thrilled beneath his touch and he felt the thrill. " It need 
not be so long to you," he said, speaking in a fast, nervous way. 
" My heart — my life — you know I love you — you have known it 
all this time. I have never dared to speak it to you, Grace, for 
I was afraid to break the spell. You have been kind, gentle, 
considerate, but you have been so cold — my friend, always my 
friend — nothing more. I have been frightened to let even a 
whisper escape me, lest you might end even this friendship, 
and send me away the most miserable man in the whole wide 
world. But you have spoken to-day, Grace — you have told me 
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all at once that the seal may be taken from my lips and — 
Grace," — their horses were walking very slowly towards the big 
gates and the red-lined house that seemed to smile a cheery 
welcome through the leafless trees, — " I must speak now," he 
finished firmly, absolutely, " I must" 

Their gaze met, and he saw that the tears were dimming the 
beauty of her great grey eyes. The expression of her whole 
face was one of infinite sorrow — a sorrow not to be adequately 
described, but which seemed to strike him with a convincing 
and painful chill. 

They were at the gate now — the groom was waiting for them. 
They passed through and drew up before the door. As he took 
her out of the saddle he held her for one second against his 
heart — the man was not come up to them. 

" You will be my wife, Grace," he said fiercely, determinedly. 

She moved from him abruptly. 

44 My God ! No ! No ! " she said, her usually pretty soft voice 
as hard and fierce as his own. 

She turned in, and left him standing looking after her. He 
roused himself to speak a few words to the groom about one of 
the horses, then he went into the house, too, flinging his gloves 
down on a table as he went. 

She had gone into the drawing-room and was standing by the 
fire warming her hands. He came up to her. 

" Grace, you will be my wife," he said, not very steadily, yet 
with a sort of stubbornness mingling with the pleading that un- 
consciously escaped him. 

She stood for a moment gazing into the fire and shivered once 
or twice. • 

"If you only knew how I have feared this — dreaded it," she 
said, speaking at last, in tones that seemed a sort of hoarse 
mockery of her pretty voice. With a nervous hurried gesture she 
took off her hat — some of her masses of hair had become 
loosened and had fallen a little on her shoulders. She looked 
suddenly wan, weary, worn, a woman nearly twenty years older 
than she was. " Do you know what you are saying ? " she asked 
him suddenly, as she flung her hat into a chair. " Do you 
realize for one moment what your words mean ? I know — I 
know you have your own translation of them — but it is not the 
right one. Hear mine. You ask me to be your wife. You 
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deliberately seek to dishonour your honourable name. No, you 
must listen to me. You — you think you love me, George, 
perhaps you do, but there is no man living whose love could 
stand proof against the misery that you would have to endure if 
I — I — " her voice seemed to break for a moment, "if I were 
wicked enough to become your wife, my dear." She put out 
her little hand pleadingly. " You are not sane when you ask me 
such a thing. Your liking for me — your infatuation blinds you 
to what lies beyond. You," she smiled a flickering smile, " you 
have always prided yourself on being a man of the world. Your 
worldly knowledge will easily sketch to you the wretched results 
that would come, alas ! most surely if — if I were weak enough 
to let you do this thing." She ceased for a moment. He had 
put his arm on the mantel-board, his foot on the fender, and with 
one hand thrust into his pocket, stood staring into the fire. His 
face was drawn and stern-looking as it had been that first night 
when he had dined with her and Waversham. She let her eyes 
rest on him for a moment, and then went hurriedly on, her voice 
dry and not very clear. " Remember I am the same woman 
now that I was last autumn, when you determined to prevent 
Lord Waversham making me his wife. I — am not reproaching 
you," she said gently, as he uttered a sort of sharp exclamation. 
" You were so right, you did not know until you saw me how 
little danger there was of such a thing happening. You judged 
me as the world judged me. I was to you the stock adventuress 
— the woman with a smirched past, full of brazen ambition and 
yearning for respectability. Your — your pride was in arms at 
once, George. At all hazards Lord Waversham must be saved 
from such a fate. So — so you came to me determiited to fight 
with me. There are very few people who would have believed 
the truth, George — would have believed that my woman's heart 
was full of nothing but sincere affection for a boy who gave 
me such constant evidence of a generous, chivalrous mind. 
You were a strange exception — you did believe me. The fact 
that you ask me now to become your wife proves that you 
credit me with some of the best and purest feelings of a 
woman. For that I am grateful — for that I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. Women cling to illusions, George. 
Unlike you I am not an exception. I, also, cling to illusions 
— about myself — it pleases me to — to dream I am pure and 
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good — it is a momentary happiness to delude myself into 
believing that you honestly, truly, think me so. But," with a 
sort of broken laugh and speaking very indistinctly, " it is only 
illusion, George, after all. I am not pure, I am not good — I — I 
am the last woman in the world to become your wife, or the wife 
of any honourable, honoured man ! " 

" You are the only woman who shall ever be my wife," he 
said doggedly. He took her two hands in his suddenly and 
forced her to him. " By God," he added fiercely, " I mean it. 
Do you think / care what the world says ? Do you think it 
matters to me what happens so long as I have you for my own, 
my very own ? Grace, I love you. Do you know what love 
means that you can stand there talking like that ? I love you 
I say. I have no life outside of yours. I don't seem to remem- 
ber anything that happened before we met. I love you," he said 
again, drawing her nearer and nearer to him tell her face rested 
against his breast, crushing the bunch of violets in his button- 
hole as his arms closed about her in a vice. " I love you and 
you love me. Is the world to come and separate us now ? You 
cannot move me with all you say. You may heap shame and 
disgrace on your past ; I do not care. Your past is nothing to 
me — it is gone — it is dead. I claim the present and the future. 
Grace," he forced her face up to him and kissed her lips fiercely, 
passionately, " I love you. You will be my wife." 

She burst into tears. 

" Oh, my dear — my dear," she cried wildly. " If we had never 
met " 

He kissed her into silence. 

•• I love you — you will be my wife ? " was all he said. 

She tried to speak — to urge — to protest. 

" Ah ! be generous — be kind," she cried to him, as he held 
her in his arms, and she lifted her beautiful, tear-stained face to 
him. " You must listen to me, George. You say I love you — 
yes, I do love you — love you more than my very life. It is 
because of my love that I say these things. The world that is 
nothing to you would kill me, George. Remember your family, 
your proud, honoured name and then — " she shuddered sud- 
denly — " every sneer, every cold word, every shadow, that must 
fall on you through me would — would break my heart," she 
said passionately. " Let me live with you if you will. Let 
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me follow you to the other side of the world. I would starve 
with you — suffer any pain for you, but I will not shame 
you. My past is not dead. A woman's past never dies, and 
the wife's dishonour is something a husband can never, never 
forget Oh ! my love, do not tempt me — do not try to blind 
your own eyes or mine. We must never marry — never ! " 

Her voice died away in a passion of tears. The fierceness in 
his heart waned and a great tenderness came in its place. He 
soothed her as gently as a woman, he smoothed back her hair, 
he held her trembling form close to his heart. His exquisite 
tenderness made her tears flow afresh. Oh ! to stretch out her 
hands and garner in this treasure to her bruised tired heart. 
Oh, for some power to blot out the wretched past with the 
story of vanity, folly and wickedness. Alas ! alas ! that this 
should come to her now, when her nature was purified by re- 
morse and endless regret. And her whole soul yearned for the 
purity she had so wantonly cast on one side. She heard him 
speaking as in a dream. He put her into a chair and knelt 
beside her. 

" I won't bother your poor little brain any more to-night," he 
said, kissing her hand. " You are over-wrought and tired out, 
and I am a selfish brute to have made you cry like this. See, 
you have watered my violets with your tears." 

He took the knot of flowers from his coat and carried it sud- 
denly to his lips. 

" Poor little tears — sweet little tears." . 

She put out her hand and took the violets. 

" Give them to me," she said in her weak voice. She kissed 
them as he had done — "A souvenir of our last ride together," she 
said. 

His face clouded swiftly. 

" I may see you to-morrow. Grace, I must." 

She shook her head. 

" You — have promised to give me time. I — I must have a 
long time— not a day, nor a week, much — much longer. You — 
you shall test your own mind, George. You shall not even hear 
of me for a year — and then " 

" Do you think I shall change in a year ? " he asked, in a low, 
quiet voice, as he rose from his knees and stood looking down 
on her. 
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" Mefi do change," she answered, with a faint smile that died 
as it was bom. 

His face contracted. 

" You do not know me. If I were never to see you again, 
Grace, I should love you as I love you now. Do not misunder- 
stand me. For good or ill my life is bound to yours. Put me 
to this test if you will," he reared his head proudly, yet his lips 
quivered. " Send me from you to-day and refuse to let me have 
news of you for a year. It will make no difference. None, 
absolutely none ! " 

She pushed herself up in the chair, her fingers closed over 
the violets, whose fragrance stole to her in the warmth of 
the room. 

"You must be utterly free," she said eagerly. "You — 
you must not be bound to me, George. I — want you to • 
be free." 

He smiled a little sadly. 

" There shall be no bond between us — but I shall never hold 
myself free. I shall in my heart know the truth that I am 
bound to you, the woman I love — the woman I revere, the 

woman I will make my wife, unless " He came to an abrupt 

stop. 

" Unless ," she said faintly, her heart beating quickly. 

" Unless," he repeated, and his very lips grew pale, " you with 
your own hand shall set me free. Grace, I have told you I love 
you — I have told you your past is nothing to me. I say it 
again, were it three-fold blacker than your imagination paints it. 
It is still nothing to me, but" — he drew a sharp breath — "but 
the future is not the past. That — that concerns me as much as 
my life itself. It — it will be in your hands to give mc this free- 
dom. You urge upon me " He paused and seemed to 

struggle with some almost overpowering emotion. When he 
spoke again his voice was thick and low. " You force me to say 
things, Grace, that hurt my lips to speak — that sully your ears 
to hear, but I say them because I want you to know how im- 
possible it is for me ever to hold myself free from you. It is 
only that which can never be that will tear you out of my heart 
and life. Grace — the day I receive those violets from you," he 
said, " I shall know that you have settled the question of our 
future — that the shame I have renounced for you in the past 
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has come once again into your life — that you have turned your 
back on the present and future, which my love claims, and— and 
returned to — that past which is nothing to me." 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, then as his mean- 
ing came to her, a great wave of colour dyed her face and her 
head drooped on her throat as a flower droops beneath the hot 
rays of the sun. George knelt beside her again and took her in 
his arms. 

" Forgive me — forgive me," he said unsteadily, " my heart — 
my love, you have made me cruel to you — you — who are more 
to me than my life — look at me, Grace, listen to me. I love 
you, Grace, I trust you as I love you — my love will only end 
when — that trust goes — good-bye ! " he rose to his feet and drew 
her up to him, the violets falling from her hold as she rose. 
" Good-bye," he said with a break in his voice ; he kissed her 
again and again and then he smiled into her eyes, " in a year's 
time — my love — my wife ! " he said, and then he was gone and 
she, she was standing alone by the fire listening to the sound of 
his footsteps die away, and the bunch of violets lay on the white 

rug at her feet. 

****** 

44 Mrs. Latimar ! " 

The exclamation was one of surprise and real pleasure. Lord 
Waversham stood by the brougham door holding Grace 
Latimar's exquisitely gloved hand in his, his handsome, boyish 
face beaming with delight. 

" I say, you know this is most awfully jolly — what ages 
since I have seen you ; do you know it is very nearly a year — 
yes, by Jove, it is quite a year, it was in November you went 
away and — and nearly broke my heart." 

Grace laughed almost heartily. 

" You have managed to thrive very well on a broken heart," 
she said lightly, and then she added warmly, " but I am very 
glad to see you again." 

Lord Waversham was delighted. 

" When may I come and see you ? Are you back in your dear 
little house ? Are you going home to tea ? — you arc — may I ? " 

Mrs. Latimar laughed again. 

" 1 never knew anybody ask so many questions at one time as 
you do, Lord Waversham." 
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Lord Waversham construed this into a permission to seat 
himelf in the brougham, and did so. 

w Questions," he said as they drove back to her house, " I feel 
I am actually bursting with them ; I don't know where to begin ; 
first and foremost, where have you been all this time, to 
Kamschatka or Australia ? " 

" Neither," returned Grace, smiling. " In Hampstead, Lord 
Waversham." 

Lord Waversham almost took the roof off the brougham. 

" Hampstead ! great Scott ! " was all he could say at first, but 
his power of speech soon returned. He inundated her with 
queries of every description. 

" How awfully jolly it is to be here again," he exclaimed as 
he stood by the fire in her room and looked about him. " Just 
like old times — only I think you are more beautiful than you 
used to be, Mrs. Latimar." 

" And you are certainly bolder, Lord Waversham." 

The young man laughed. 

" You know I called the day after that dinner. They told me 
you had gone abroad. By Jove ! I was cut up and no mistake. 
I went off at once to Monte Carlo, of course, I imagined you 
would be there and instead of that I " 

" Found Mademoiselle Volta," Grace finished, with a grave 
look on her face and a mischievous gleam in her lovely eyes. 
44 You have good taste, Lord Waversham, she is very pretty." 

" Oh, I say, come now." The young fellow was for once 
abashed. He began talking very quickly. 

u I never could make out why you went off so hurriedly. I — 
please forgive me, Mrs. Latimar, but sometimes I have half 
imagined that George, my cousin — you know who dined here 
that night — did or said something that made you angry and 
so " 

Grace threw off her sealskin mantle and stirred the fire. 

" No one influenced me in the least, Lord Waversham," she 
said quietly. " I went — well because I wanted to go — that was 
all, a true woman's reason, it ought to satisfy you." 

"Well," said Lord Waversham, looking down on the lovely 
face that was flushed, apparently from the heat of the fire, " it 
doesn't really matter so much since you have come back again." 

Grace laughed a little and turned to the tea-tray. 
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" You take sugar, I think," was all she remarked. " Now sit 
there and tell me all about yourself — I am most anxious to 
know your news." 

Lord Waversham ensconced himself in the cosy arm-chair and 
talked briskly for half-an-hour. He had done everything there 
was to do, he declared, and yet he really had done nothing. 

" Not like George," he finished, as he put down his cup, " by 
Jove! George is a pattern to any chap. I don't believe you 
liked him very much, Mrs. Latimar, but he is no end of a good 
sort really." 

" Where is he now ? " she asked hurriedly. What influence 
urged her to speak of that absent one ? Why ask questions of 
this boy, when she already knew better, perhaps, than anybody 
in the world how it fared with George Keston ? Had not that 
very morning's post brought her another of those sweet, tender, 
loving letters, that never failed to reach her, never, although 
since that chill February day she had not even once put her pen 
to paper to him, not by sign or word let him know how it fared 
with her or what she did. The compact had been kept 
religiously. The days had become weeks, the weeks months ; 
in a very little while the year would be accomplished, the year 
of probation, of test that she had enforced — it was, maybe, the 
yearning, the eager longing for that year to be at an end now 
that made her so ready to speak his name (the name that had 
never passed her lips to a soul since that day) and listen to his 
praise. Her woman's heart swelled within her ; the restraint 
she had enforced on herself almost in her thoughts seemed to 
melt beneath the cheery influence of Lord Waversham's pre- 
sence. She would allow herself this joy — for once — it was so 
exquisite, so sweet after all these barren, drear months. 

Lord Waversham gave her the name of the place where the 
Venus was stationed for the moment. 

" I saw Aunt Louisa yesterday, that is George's mother, you 
know, Mrs. Latimar, and she was in great glee ; it seems there is 
a distinct chance of his coming home again for awhile in March. 
By Jove, I shall be jolly glad to see him ; I think I shall try and 
go out with him next trip, that is, if he goes away again, but I 
shouldn't be surprised if he resigned his appointment in the 
Venus and tried to get some sort of berth at home." 

There was a soft lovely flush on Mrs. Latimar's face, a gleam 
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of some deep emotion in her eyes. "It is hard to be so far 
away — for so long," she said, and all the yearning in her soul 
seemed to find a vent in her words. Hard, ah ! who could know 
how hard it had been to her. 

Lord Waversham did not notice that ring in her voice. 

"Yes, and Lady Louisa is getting on a bit you know, and 
George is her only son, her whole heart is set on him, Mrs. 
Latimar, just like my good old mother with me," laughing 
slightly ; " then you know George is heir to old Brondesbury — a 
sort of relation of mine too, and he'll have to settle down when 
he comes into the title. Well," Lord Waversham said with his 
frank boyish laugh as he rose and stood by the fire, " he's only 
got to walk home and find everything waiting for him just as it 
should be. Jolly lucky I call it, don't you, Mrs. Latimar, but 
some people do have luck." 

"Are you so very unfortunate?" Grace asked with a faint 
smile. Somehow she was not deriving the pleasure she had 
felt she would from this brief conversation. The old unrest, the 
old miserable doubt and dread was unloosed. The old con- 
vincing arguments forcing their way into her brain. The 
silence had been terrible sometimes, the long weary waiting 
almost unbearable, but it had been better than this. 

" No, of course I am not unfortunate exactly," confessed the 
young man, who, according to the world's creed possessed 
absolutely everything that could make life more than desirable, 
" only — only — well I am not quite satisfied and I must say I do 
envy George. You see, Mrs. Latimar, he has done so well — he 
has got honour and glory, he will get Brondesbury's money as 
well as the title, and he is simply worshipped and adored by 
Syb Charteris, just one of the nicest and loveliest girls any one 
could ever know. Of course," Lord Waversham pursued, making 
friendly overtures to a large Persian cat who came purring about 
his legs, " he'll come home in March, marry Sybil, and there he 
is settled for life, don't you know, in the most delightful way." 

There was no noise in the room save the ticking of the clock, 
the crackling of the coals and the soft purring of the cat. It 
was pleasantly warm in this dainty little room, but Grace 
Latimar suddenly felt chilled to the bone. 

" Aunt Louisa will break her heart, I verily believe, if George 
doesn't marry Sybil," went on the young man, lifting up the cat 
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and letting it walk about his arms and shoulders, " she is awfully 
fond of Syb. Everybody is though ! I wish you knew her, Mrs. 
Latimar, I am sure you would love her ? " 

Grace Latimar laughed a cold bitter little laugh. "You 
forget, Lord Waversham," she said steadily, " it is scarcely likely 
that Lady Sybil Charteris would know me." 

The young man's face flushed crimson. 

" You don't know Sybil, or you wouldn't speak like that I am 
sure — why — the other day she came to have tea at my rooms, 
she and her old governess, and she saw your picture, Mrs. 
Latimar. She fell in love with it, yes, by Jove ! she did, she said 
you had a most beautiful face, and she said to me ' Nigger * 
she always calls me Nigger, a sort of nickname, ' I should like to 
know that woman, she is so lovely I am sure she is sweet and 
good,' and I told her you were sweet and good and one of my 
best friends, and I wished she knew you, and then she was silent 
and coloured all over her face, and then do you know, Mrs. 
Latimar, I believe she was saying to herself, ' I will know her 
when I am George Keston's wife,' I guessed she was thinking 
that," Lord Waversham said hurriedly, "because she was 
looking at George's photograph at the moment and her face 
always changes when she speaks of him or his name is 
mentioned." 

Grace Latimar never moved, she was sitting back in her chair 
her face in shadow. 

"Oh! I am sure you would like Syb," the young man 
repeated again, " she is such a dear, never has an unkind thought 
and will do anything for anybody." 

Still no answer from Mrs. Latimar — the silence suddenly 
struck Lord Waversham as strangely painful. " Do you know," 
he cried hurriedly, " I feel I am boring you dreadfully, Mrs. 
Latimar, just like I used to do last winter, it is the penalty you 
pay for being so sympathetic. I will take myself off and 
perhaps if I am very good you will let me come again." 

She rose with difficulty, it seemed as though her limbs were 
stiffened and frozen as by some pitiless icy wind. The hand she 
gave him was cold as death. The young man looked at her 
keenly, nervously. Did some prescience strike him at that 
moment? Did some faint echo of the agony in this woman's 
miserable heart reach him ? He could not have defined his feel- 
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ings as he stood beside her, an almost overwhelming pity came 
upon him for her. She was so beautiful — yet she was so much 
alone, always alone, always shut out from all that made life 
bearable. 

" Do let me come and see you again," he said eagerly, " I am 
going to be selfish. I — I have a little trouble and I want you to 
hear it, I know I shall feel better when I have told you." He 
had no trouble, only he seemed to see dimly into the future, to 
know that it was only by this sort of appeal he would be able to 
administer some comfort and pleasure to her. 

She understood him and she was grateful. 

" You have always been my friend," she said in a dull sort of 
way, " I will be yours if " 

" Let us have no ifs," he cried eagerly, and then he took her 
hand again, "Good-bye for to-day, dear Mrs. Latimar — it has 
been so nice to see you — I will come again if you will let me 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! " she repeated, as she stood by herself gazing 
into the fire, " to-morrow." For her the to-morrow had come. 
The long weary morrow of desolation, of hopeless longing — of 
daily despair. The path that had been so difficult all these 
months stretched clear before her now. She seemed to see the 
gulf that yawned between herself and that glorious future that 
had been drawing so slowly but surely near. She seemed to 
realize all at once the enormity of her former wrong — the in- 
superable barrier that stood between herself and happiness. The 
purity, the sweetness, the gentleness of this stainless girl who 
loved him, made her suddenly loathsome in her own eyes. It 
was the moment of her supreme punishment, and she did not 
spare herself. She had wavered often and often since that day 
they parted. She had overcome conscience, duty, right — she had 
allowed herself even to forget that sinful past — the past he had 
renounced for her — but she could forget no longer. Had she not 
herself said the words to him, " My past is not dead, a woman's 
past never dies ! " And did she not realize in this moment that 
all the sophistry of her desires had been unable to destroy the 
truth of this? 

She stood leaning against the mantel-piece, a woman trans- 
fixed as it were by some picture that flickered and glowed in 
the coals. The moments passed, the coals fell and blackened, 
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but the picture remained and seemed to have seared her very 
brain. 

That evening early she unlocked the case that held her jewels 
— the price of her dishonour — and took from out it a little 
packet. Her hand was steady as she wrote his name, steady as 
she scaled the paper over the withered flowers. Her voice was 
firm as she called her maid and gave the envelope into her 
hands. 

" Take it at once," she said, " and have it registered, it is 
valuable and must not be lost." 

The maid took the letter wonderingly. She did not seem to 
know her beautiful mistress in this drawn, grey-faced woman 
with haggard eyes. 

" There must be bad news," she said to herself, but she little 
knew how bad things were. 

On the morrow, when Lord Wavcrsham called, he was told 
Mrs. Latimar was gone away. The servant could tell him 
nothing, only a little note had been left for him in case he 
called. He tore it open hurriedly. 

" Good-bye, dear, kind friend," he read, " this time it is indeed 
good-bye." 

He turned away with a pain in his heart and a shadow on his 
handsome young face. 

"Oh! she will come back. I shall see her again. I must 
see her again. I feel I hurt her somehow. Now I want to set 
it right Oh ! surely I shall see her again soon." 

But the chance of setting that something right was denied 
him. Lord Waversham and Grace Latimar never met again, 
and in a little while there happened a most terrible eveht in his 
life that drove away all thought save of unutterable regret and 
unspeakable sorrow. 

The news came so suddenly, and spoke the tragic story so 
ruthlessly. He was in his club when they told him of it. 
Waversham would not believe it. Could not. What! George 
dead ! George Keston dead ? and by his own hand ? Oh ! it was 
some vile, infamous lie ! At ail hazards it must be kept from 
the mother's ears. They could hardly convince him when con- 
firmation was brought from the Admiralty, whence the news 
had been telegraphed. He sat staring down at the few terse 
words : — 
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"Captain George Keston, Commander H.M. gun-ship 
Venus, committed suicide last night by shooting himself 
through the head. No reason can be assigned for the deed." 

So ran the words of the message, but their meaning was long 
in reaching his comprehension. He sat heedless of the con- 
ventional condolence and sympathy offered to him, till all at 
once he seemed to realise the truth, and with a cry buried his 
face in his hands and burst into tears. He had loved George 
with the love he would have given to a brother — this sudden, 
awful death was a blow that would last his lifetime, 

" Oh ! his poor mother," he said brokenly to himself, and then 
he thought of another, " and my poor little Sybil — it will break 
their hearts ! " 

There was no thought of anyone else — no link to connect 
the sorrow and gloom of this awful tragedy with a heart-stricken 
outcast woman. 

As in the matter of his life and love so now in the misery of 
his untimely death, Grace Latimar's place was what her own 
hand had decreed — beyond the pale. 
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Christina of Swc^n- 

Of all the women who have made themselves remarkable as 
rulers, during the history of the world, probably, not one presents 
a better study to the student of character, than Christina, Queen 
of Sweden. 

She was born on December the 8th, 1626, daughter of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, Lion of the North, and his queen, the 
beautiful Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg. She was brought 
into the world, as she exultantly remarked herself, amidst cries 
of triumph, and cradled amidst palms and laurels, while her 
playfellows were Good Fortune and Victory. Her sex was 
misrepresented. Some say intentionally, others, that the strong 
cries with which she greeted the world, the thick down on her 
face, and the sort of hair helmet with which her head was 
encased, misled the attendants into supposing that a man child 
was born, in fulfilment of the astrologers' predictions. For 
Gustavus was most anxious for a male successor, and during the 
pregnancy of the Queen the astrologers who at that time were 
consulted not only on affairs of love, but even more so as to the 
probabilities of intricate state matters, predicted that a son 
would be born, destined to maintain the military glory of his 
father. This was a blunder of a perplexing nature en the part 
of the soothsayers, and they were considerably more discomfited 
than their royal master. 

On being told the truth by his sister, the Princess Catherine, 
he said : 

" Let us, however, thank God. This daughter I trust will 
prove not less valuable to us than a son. She has already, by 
deceiving us, given a presage of her ingenuity." And he imme- 
diately ordered a Te deum to be chanted. 

Gustavus was very fond of the child, and determined that his 
successor on the throne of Sweden, should be a king, as he 
comprehended kingship, though by sex, a queen. He in- 
oculated Christina at a very early age with a taste for war, 
taking her about with him on all his journeys. On one occasion, 
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on arriving at Colmar, the usual salute was not fired, and 
Gustavus, on enquiring the reason, was informed that the 
Governor was afraid the noise of the cannon might frighten the 
princess, who was then about two years old. But Gustavus 
ordered the salute to be given, saying : 

"The girl is the daughter of a soldier, and should be ac- 
customed to it betimes." 

Christina, instead of justifying the Governor's apprehensions, 
asked for "more," and clapped her little hands and crowed 
with delight at the blare of trumpets and roar of cannon. The 
King seeing how delighted the child was said, " Very well, you 
shall go, I am resolved, where you shall have enough of this 
diversion." And he purposed taking her to see " the scientific 
carnage of impious wretches who declined accepting, or were 
coerced into withstanding the propagation of the gospel of 
peace as interpreted by the great Gustavus." He was, however, 
prevented by death from carrying out this intention, and his 
daughter afterwards expressed regret that she was unable to 
study the art of war under so great a master. 

On the death of Gustavus, the Diet assembled (and in 
conformity with the decree by which the female posterity of 
Charles IX., her grandfather, were included amongst the 
successors) and proposed the crowning of Christina. Some of 
the peasants objected, and asked to see the child. The Marshal 
of the Diet went to fetch the young princess, and on his return, 
Larsen, one of the peasants, called out : 

" Yes. This is she herself. She has the nose, the eyes, 
and the forehead of Gustavus. We will have her for our 
Queen." 

She was accordingly proclaimed, and ascended the throne in 
1632. Shortly after, when barely seven years old, she had to 
receive the Russian Ambassadors, who came to ratify the 
treaty. This caused considerable anxiety amongst the Court 
officials, who were afraid that " the appearance of the strangers, 
their number, their long beards, their uncouth habits, and rude 
manners, would alarm the young queen." Their fears were 
groundless. Christina received the Ambassadors, serenely 
seated upon her lofty silver throne, " as became the daughter of a 
hero and a king." 

" Why should I be afraid of their beards ? " she asked her 
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apprehensive councillors ; " have you not also long beards ? and 
yet I am not afraid of you ! " 

During her minority she gave some indication of her future 
character by her tastes and studies. Her propensities were 
decidedly military and masculine. She showed a distaste for 
the society of her own sex, and openly avowed her contempt 
for women, vehemently regretting that she was not a man, and 
indulging in exercises of strength and " feats of activity." On 
the other hand she was " proficient in the acquisition of lan- 
guages/' and studied legislative history, political economy, and 
the classical writers. 

She presided in the Senate at sixteen, and having, on the iSth 
December, 1644, attained her eighteenth year and her legal 
majority, she assumed the reins of government, and governed 
"with a naked despotism which Gustavus Adolphus himself 
would not have ventured to exercise." Of course such a prize 
in the royal matrimonial market was eagerly sought after, more 
especially as the young queen was personally attractive. 

She was rather short, and would have had a good figure only 
one shoulder was slightly deformed, owing to a heavy beam 
having fallen on it when she was a child. She had fine, even teeth, 
that no doubt, had they been washed, would have been white. 
Her mouth was too large for actual beauty, and in repose was 
not considered agreeable, but it was eminently well calculated 
for the utterance of boisterous peals of laughter, and the pro- 
fane oaths in which this royal lady indulged. Her eyes were 
hazel, large, bright, expressive, keen ; her hair pale brown, and 
redundant, and would have been glossy and a crown to her 
good looks, but she only permitted her attendants to brush and 
arrange it once in three or four weeks ; its unkempt state may 
therefore be easily imagined, and her taste for masculine 
attire helped to destroy the effect of her general appearance. 

Amongst the many suitors who aspired to her hand were the 
King of Poland, the King of Spain, the King of the Romans, 
the Prince of Denmark, the Elector of Brandenburg, the Elector 
Palatine, Duke Charles Augustus, her first cousin, son of her 
father's sister, whom she afterwards named her successor, and 
a host of others of less note. 

Christina was not inclined for marriage, and would not accept 
any one. Like Hamlet, women delighted her not, nor men 
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either — as husbands. She rejected her ardent suitors on 
various grounds, political interests, difference of religion, per- 
sonal dislike, or one of the many other excuses that a 
marriageable lady has always at command when a lover has to 
be got rid of. When the Diet pressed her to marry, she said 
u Do not compel me to make a choice. Should I bear a son, 
it is equally probable that he might prove a Nero as an 
Augustus." But although determined not to take the serious and 
irrevocable step, to tie herself for life to a legal partner, Christina 
was not above indulging in illicit amours. Her first favourite 
was Magnus de la Gardie, son of the Constable of Sweden, 
but he was soon supplanted by Michon Bourdelet, a man who 
seems to have made the best use of his opportunity for his own 
advantage, as he acquired an immense fortune in a very short 
time. 

He was introduced at court by Saumaise, but his " licentious 
mirth " created such a scandal, that the Queen was compelled by 
the popular indignation to banish her favourite. Afterwards 
she seems to have been ashamed of her infatuation, and soon 
"ceased to remember him but with aversion and contempt." 
During the early part of her reign, the peace of Westphalia was 
concluded, which placed Sweden in a very commanding 
military position. It was supported by Salouis, the Lord Privy 
Seal, but strenuously opposed by Oxensteirn, but the peace was 
formally signed in October, 1648, and an end put to the Thirty 
Years' War, and this is one of the brightest leaves in that crown 
of laurels of which she boasted. 

In 1650, she was crowned King of Sweden, with an immense 
amount of splendour and pomp. During the period of peace 
that followed her coronation, Christina devoted herself to the 
arts and sciences, as most of the learned men of Europe were 
attracted to her court by her munificent liberality. Among 
these were Descartes, Grotius, Meibon, Boehart, Huet, Vossius 
and Salmasius. She patronised literature, endowed universities 
and academies, and started schools ; then suddenly acting under 
the advice of her lover, Bourdelet, she grossly insulted the savans 
she had gathered around her. Gave up books, compelled philoso- 
phers to play at ball with her, made some eminent polyglot scholars 
perform a Greek dance before her ; and literally worried poor 
Descartes, her once dearly cherished parasite and pet, into a 
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consumption, by working him too hard, and insisting on his 
attendance every morning in her library at the extremely 
early hour of five o'clock. 

She was very active, industrious and strong herself, and wrote 
"The men and women that waited upon me were quite in 
despair, for I gave them no rest night nor day." She does not 
seem to have been a dutiful daughter, nor to have reverenced her 
mother much, for Gustavus's disconsolate widow was so offended 
and hurt at last by Christina's conduct, that she fled away by 
stealth to Denmark, declaring she preferred begging her bread 
elsewhere to the state of Queen-mother at her own daughter's 
Court ! However, after a lapse of some years, the elder lady's 
indignation cooled, and mother and daughter were reconciled, at 
any rate, outwardly. 

After this, Christina seems to have rapidly exhausted all the 
pleasures and amusements that her practically unlimited sway 
provided her with, and, wearied of her round of luxurious dissi- 
pations, her lovers, the pomp and splendour of her position, 
betook herself to the society and converse of certain Jesuits, and 
announced to the Senate in 1652 her intention of abdicating, but 
was induced to continue in power two years longer. But on the 
6th of June, 1654, she formally abdicated the throne in favour of 
Charles Augustus, the Crown Prince, declaring that she was 
weary of the splendid slavery that attaches to a crown. 

The ceremony of renunciation was very solemn, and in "the 
tears of the people Christina read at once their attachment and 
regret " ; and the self-discrowned Queen hurried as fast as she 
could out of the kingdom, carrying with her a vast treasure in 
gold, silver and jewels, and went to Brussels. 

Having got rid of the cares of state, she now determined to 
pursue a course of scientific recreation. 

Her first performance was to recant the Reformed Faith, and 
embrace the Church of Rome. The following seems to be the 
most trustworthy account of how this was brought about. 
"Some time before her resignation of the crown of Sweden, 
Antony Maudo, a Jesuit, was chosen by John IV., king of 
Portugal, to accompany the ambassador he sent into Sweden to 
Queen Christina ; and the Jesuit pleased this Princess so highly 
that she secretly opened to him the design she had of changing 
her religion. She sent him to Rome, with letters to the General 
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of the Jesuits, in which she desired that two of their society 
might be dispatched to her, Italians by nation and learned men 
who should take another habit, that she might confer with them 
at more ease upon matters of religion. Her request was granted, 
and two Jesuits were immediately sent to her, viz. Francis 
Malines, divinity professor at Turin, and Paul Casatus, professor 
of Mathematics at Rome, who easily effected what Antony 
Maudo had begun." The formal abjuration took place at 
Brussels, and the event was celebrated by concerts, masquerades, 
balls, and the performance of plays, both Italian and French, 
Cardinal Mazarin despatching from Paris a troupe of actors, that 
they might do honour to the royal convert. 

That she was not sincere in her convictions may be gathered 
from her first mockery of a confession. " If there is a God, I 
shall be prettily caught." A little later on she wrote a letter to 
the Countess Ebba Sparre, from which the following extract is 
taken : " My chief employments are to eat well and sleep well, 
to study a little, chat, laugh, see French and Italian plays, and 
pass my time in an agreeable dissipation. In conclusion, I hear 
no more sermons, and utterly despise all orators. As Solomon 
says, all wisdom is vanity ; every one ought to live contentedly ; 
eat, drink, and be merry." After exhausting the gaieties of 
Brussels, she went on to Rome, into which city her entry was 
made with all the pomp of a triumph, the Pope declaring, " that 
more honour was reflected upon Rome by this conquest over error, 
than by all her ancient warlike achievements." And perhaps 
this speech was not so very extravagant on his part, when 
one remembers that Christina was the daughter of the man 
who was called the " Bulwark of the Protestant Faith," and 
who slaughtered by hundreds those who refused to accept the 
Reformed Religion, of which he was such a valiant champion. 

After residing some time in Rome, she again visited France, 
where she was well received by Louis XIV. 

Whilst residing in that country, in the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
she was guilty of the murder — for by no less harsh term can it 
be called — of the Marquis Monaldeschi, who is variously 
described as her Master of the Horse, Seneschal and Equerry. 
The reason for ordering this execution, as the Queen called it, 
is enveloped in "mystery." Some affirm that it was done in 
revenge for the marquis having slighted her immoral overtures. 
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But if the account given by Pfere Bell is correct, who was ordered 
to confess the marquis, it would seem that his real offence was 
a political one. The Father's account is as follows : 

" On the 6th Nov. 1657, at nine in the morning, I was sent for 
by the Queen of Sweden, to attend her at the conciergerie of the 
palace, where she was lodged, the messenger having first 
enquired whether I was the superior of the convent. Having 
accompanied me to the door of the anti-chamber, he left me a 
few moments, and then returning, conducted me to the 
apartment of the Queen, whom I found alone. After paying my 
respects, I desired to know her majesty's commands. She 
invited me to attend her to the Gallery of Cerfs, that we might 
converse with more freedom. ' You bear, sir/ said she, ' a habit 
which implies confidence ; you hold the seal of secrecy, and are 
worthy of being entrusted, are you not ? ' In these respects I 
assured her I was both deaf and blind. She then put into my 
hand a packet, sealed with different seals, and without super- 
scription, and desired me to minute down, the day, place, and 
hour, in which I had received it from her hands, requesting that 
I would preserve it till called for. After promising punctual 
obedience to her commands, I retired, leaving her alone in the 
gallery. On Saturday, the 10th of the same month, a valet of 
the Queen came to desire my attendance on his mistress. I 
accordingly, taking with me the packet, obeyed her commands, 
and was conducted by the valet to the same gallery. On 
entering, the servant shut to the door with a vehemence that 
surprised me. In the middle of the gallery I found the Queen 
in conversation with a gentleman, whom I afterwards found to 
be the Marquis Monaldeschi, three other men stood at a small 
distance. ' My father/ said Christina (as I approached) in an 
excited tone of voice, and with a majestic air, 'give me the 
packet of letters which I entrusted to your charge/ I did so. 
She paused after receiving them. Then opening the cover, she 
took out several, gave them to the Marquis, and desired he would 
read them. In a firm and steady voice, she asked him if he 
knew them not. He denied any knowledge of their contents. 
' And really, sir/ she said, with an ironical pleasantry of manner, 
'do you not remember these letters?' They were, in fact, 
copies of his own, transcribed by the Queen from the originals, 
which she then produced, calling him a traitor, and declaring 
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that his blood should atone for his perfidy. She questioned him 
severely, while he endeavoured to palliate his conduct by 
throwing the blame on others. At length, perceiving himself 
clearly detected, he sank on his knees, and at her feet implored 
pardon and grace ; the three men, in the meantime approaching, 
drew their swords from their scabbards. The Marquis, rising 
from his knees in terror, took the Queen to a distant corner of 
the gallery, and then to another, apparently supplicating her in 
humble terms for mercy. She heard him with patience, without 
any symptom of passion or emotion. She then returned to me, 
the Marquis still pressing her to hear him further. ' My father/ 
said she, pointing to her victim with a small ebony stick which 
she held in her hand, ' observe that I do not deny or withhold 
from that perfidious traitor any time which he might reasonably 
desire to justify or acquit himself of the great offences of which 
he has been guilty. 1 Having thus said, she desired the Marquis 
to deliver up some papers which he possessed, with two or three 
small keys. Taking them from his pocket, he accidentally 
scattered about the room some small pieces of money. More 
than an hour passed in conference, when the Marquis being 
unable to justify his conduct, the Queen addressed me in a 
dignified manner, and an elevated voice, ' My father,' she said, 
' I shall retire, and leave you to prepare that man for death, and 
pray take care of his soul/ Greatly shocked at hearing such a 
sentence so solemnly pronounced, we both fell at her feet and 
besought pardon. Refusing to hear our prayers, she declared 
the Marquis to be a traitor of the most atrocious kind, adding 
that he deserved to die upon the wheel, having divulged the 
most important secrets of state, entrusted to him in the 
confidence she had reposed in him. Turning from us, she 
retired to her private apartments, leaving me to confess the 
prisoner, and the three executioners to perform the bloody deed 
The Marquis on his knees entreated me to follow the Queen, and 
to solicit her grace and pardon. The three men calling upon 
him to confess to me, placed the points of their swords to his 
back, while I exhorted him with tears to recommend himself to 
God, to implore His mercy, and the remission of his sins. 

" The chief of the three men, however, went himself to the 
Queen, to inquire if she persisted in having the sentence 
executed. He returned presently, bringing her positive orders 
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for the death of the Marquis, whom he exhorted to offer up his 
prayers to heaven. The miserable victim at these words again 
prostrated himself before me, conjuring me to implore once 
more the Queen's mercy. I complied with his request, and 
going to her apartment found her alone, with a composed 
and serene countenance, apparently free from any of those 
emotions which at such a time it was natural to expect. 
Kneeling, I entreated her, with weeping eyes and a bleeding 
heart, in the name of our Redeemer, to follow that god-like 
example, and to make me, an humble servant of the 
Deity, the messenger of comfort. She heard me impatiently 
and by repeating again and again the crime of the Marquis, 
convinced me that by this mode of proceeding nothing was to 
be gained. I then ventured humbly to hint, that an act of a 
nature so extraordinary, to be committed in a royal palace of 
the King of France, deserved her most serious consideration ; that 
it was not merely unexampled, but a business in which the whole 
world was interested, and though within her own dominions her 
right to execute justice on her subjects and domestics was un- 
doubted yet I begged leave to observe that herself with the 
Marquis were now under the protection of another prince and in 
a foreign empire, adding that I could wish her majesty would 
proceed against the criminal by a regular process, and not put him 
to death in a manner so precipitate. I almost repented having thus 
spoken, for I perceived I had urged the Queen too far. Before 
I took my leave I observed that the high honour and esteem with 
which she had inspired the French nation would not, I hoped, 
be sullied by a too hasty punishment of so great a criminal. 
The King, I was persuaded, would on application direct a formal 
process to be carried on and justice to be executed on the 
Marquis, in which case her majesty would preserve that 
admirable character to which her actions had so justly entitled 
her. 

" * What/ said she, ' shall I who preside absolute over my own 
subjects be reduced to solicit justice against a domestic traitor 
from another prince ? I have proved his perfidy, he stands con- 
victed under his own hand, and he shall suffer for his treason 
and infidelity.' 

" ' True madam/ replied I ' but your majesty being a party 
so deeply interested and ' 
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" ' No, no, my father/ said she interrupting me, ' I will make 
my reasons known to the King. Return, I beseech you, and 
take care of his soul. I cannot in conscience comply with any 
of your requests.' 

" The change that I perceived in her voice and manner con- 
vinced me that every effort must prove fruitless. Yet, I cannot 
but think that in any other place, where there had been no 
danger lest the Marquis should escape, nor hazard of her own 
life, that she would have deferred the execution of so singular a 
design. For my own part, duty and charity constrained me to 
return to the prisoner, and to prepare him for his fate." 

Any one visiting the Chateau at Fontainebleau, can see the 
place just outside one of the windows of the " Gallery of Cerfs," 
as the reverent father calls it, where the unfortunate Marquis 
was despatched by the three executioners. There is also a shirt 
of mail shown, which it is said the Marquis wore at the time, and 
which compelled his murderers to stab him at the back of the 
neck, before they could carry out their royal mistress' sentence 
of death, and vindicate her divine right over the lives of her 
subjects* and servants. Her sanguinary conduct, however, 
having excited disgust at the French Court, she petitioned 
Cromwell for permission to visit England, but the sturdy, moral 
Protector frowned on the Queen and denied her the boon she 
craved. She returned to Rome and resided there until 1660 when, 
Charles Gustavus dying, she immediately returned to Sweden, 
with the idea of resuming the crown. But as Roman Catholics 
were excluded by the Swedish laws from occupying the throne, 
and her subjects, moreover, were thoroughly alienated, she con- 
firmed her abdication, and was forced to return to Rome, where 
she almost continuously resided until her death on the 19th of 
April 1689, in the fifty-fourth year of her life. 

Christina's character was a curious mixture of good and evil. 
Had her father not made such a fatal mistake in regard to her 
early training, and had she been brought up in a less servile 
court, it is possible she might have been a great and good 
queen. She was undoubtedly a very brave woman, as the 
following accounts of her conduct in times of danger will show : 

" At the commencement of her reign a preceptor of the 
college, disordered in his intellect, conceived a design of assas- 
sinating the Queen. For this purpose he repaired to the chapel 
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of the Castle of Stockholm, where Christina, with the principal 
noblemen of the court, was attending religious service. The 
assassin made choice of that moment for the perpetration of 
his design when the assembly were engaged in what is termed 
by the Swedish Church an ' act of recollection/ in which each 
individual, kneeling and covering his face with his hands, per- 
forms a silent and separate devotional service. At this instant 
the lunatic, rushing through the crowd, ascended a balustrade 
within which the Queen knelt. Baron Brohi, Chief Justice of 
Sweden, being first alarmed, cried aloud, while the guards 
crossed their partizans to bar the approach of the madman, who, 
furiously striking; them aside, leaped the barrier, and, with a 
knife which he had concealed in his sleeve, aimed a blow at the 
Queen. Christina, evading the stroke, pushed the captain of 
the guards, who, throwing himself upon the assassin, seized him 
by the hair. All this passed in a moment of time. The man 
was known to be deranged, and . therefore not suspected of 
having accomplices. They satisfied themselves with putting 
him under restraint, and the Queen, without any apparent 
emotion, returned to her devotions. The people, with «a lively 
interest for the fate of their sovereign, showed great alarm and 
agitation." 

On yet another occasion she showed equal bravery. At 
Stockholm, when she went to inspect some ships of war that 
had been built at her command, she was led by Admiral 
Herring across a narrow plank, on which his foot slipped, and he 
fell, dragging the Queen with him into the water, ninety feet 
deep. Christina's first equerry, Anthony Steinberg, at once 
plunged into the sea, caught hold of her robe, and drew her to 
shore. The Queen's presence of mind did not desert her, nor 
did she become insensible. 

w Take care of the Admiral," she cried, the moment her head 
was raised above water, and she betrayed neither fear nor 
emotion, but dined in public shortly after, and jested about the 
adventure. 

Allied to her masculine courage was a truly masculine con- 
tempt for feminine fripperies. She never studied the art or 
elegance of dress herself, and she would not permit Swedish 
ladies to do so either. She dictated a law forbidding them to 
wear lace ; and was scathing in her condemnation of those who 
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adorned themselves to attract. She always expressed an un- 
bounded dislike to female society, and to show and emphasize 
her contempt she went so far as to assume and habitually wear 
the dress of the other sex. Her reason being that " I would 
become a man, not that I love men because they are men, but 
merely that they are not women." She could not tolerate 
drunkenness, that vice not being one peculiar to her, and so she 
interdicted festal celebration of betrothals, bridals, christenings, 
birthdays, and other family festivals, " forasmuch that people 
often did drink to excess at such meetings," which her pre- 
ferential taste for Adam's ale could not brook. 

She was undoubtedly vindictive, as her letters testify. She 
sent her secretary to Sweden, after her abdication, on an 
important mission, and said to him on leaving, " If you fail 
in your duty, the power of the King of Sweden, though you should 
take shelter in his arms, shall not save your life." On another 
occasion a musician had quitted her service for that of the Duke 
of Saxony, so she immediately wrote to the Duke, " He lives 
only for me, and if he doesn't sing for me, he shall not long sing 
for anybody. It is his duty to live only in my service, and if he 
does not he shall surely repent it." 

It is obvious from the way she treated Monaldeschi she 
would carry out her threats if she found opportunity. 

A contemporary writer thus describes her: 

" Her wit, her talents, her learning, her activity, her courage 
and magnanimity are worthy of praise. When speaking of 
herself she declares that she is ambitious, impetuous, haughty, 
disdainful, satirical and sceptical," from which it is evident she 
was a good judge of her own character. 

The same writer goes on to say that " in her emulation of 
the severer virtues of one sex, she lost sight of the delicacy, and 
decorousness of the other. In common discourse she was 
profuse of oaths, she laughed aloud, and walked with precipitate 
strides. ' I had rather/ says she, speaking on this subject, 
* emancipate myself all at once, since I was not born to be a 
slave/ Delicate, however, as her majesty was upon the subject 
of religion, and sincere convert as she was to the Church of 
Rome, she is said not to be over rigid in her life and manners." 
While a later author informs us that, " It is certain books have 
been written of her intrigues." 
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As a ruler she had capacity, some say quite equal to her 
renowned father, but this is going too far. The fact of her 
abdicating showed a weakness of which he would never have 
been guilty, especially when her subsequent attempt to regain 
the throne on the d£ath of Charles Gustavus in 1660 is taken 
into consideration, although the great Cond£ expressed himself 
as follows on the subject, " How great was the magnanimity of 
this princess, who could so readily yield that for which mankind 
are perpetually practising mutual destruction, and which so 
many make, though with little prospect of its attainment, the 
pursuit of their lives." 

Again her attempt to gain the crown of Poland by very 
equivocal means, in fact the means used by Cleopatra to gain 
her ends with Caesar, are not those which should commend 
themselves to right-minded persons. 

Perhaps Professors Maline and Casatus of the Society of 
Jesus may have inoculated her with Ignatius Loyala's doctrine, 
" The end justifies the means ! " 

In 1759 some letters from Christina to the King of Prussia 
were published at Amsterdam, and a second edition at Geneva 
in 1 76 1, but these have since been pronounced by experts to be 
forgeries. 



L. Maclean. 
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2>rawn »lanft. 

BY MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

Author of "The M. F. H.'s Daughter," " ^100,000 versus GHOSTS, ,, 
"The Criton Hunt Mystery," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

"MARY DUNSTABLE." 

*' I REALLY am bored to death about it all, Jennie ; and that is 
the truth." 

The speaker was Lord Leftbury's only daughter, the 
Honourable Mary Dunstable. She wore a remarkably well 
made habit, with a rather largely checked waistcoat, and she was 
sitting upon the corner of a small deal table, dangling her feet 
mid-air in a pair of highly polished, very well fitting boots. In 
her gloveless hand she held a hunting crop, which she kept 
flapping impatiently against her short black habit skirt. 

The table upon which Miss Dunstable was sitting was in the 
centre of her father's head gamekeeper's cottage kitchen, and 
that she had often previously occupied her present position was 
a very apparent fact ; there was a repose and thoroughly " at 
home " appearance about the way in which she posed herself 
upon that hard deal table which plainly proclaimed that she and 
it were by no means new friends. Mary Dunstable generally 
sat either upon a table or the floor, never upon a chair unless 
obliged to do so ; and whether she was sitting or standing she 
seldom kept still for two consecutive seconds. 

She was not a bad-looking girl by any means ; a pair of fine 
brown eyes, a healthy glow of colour in her cheeks and a 
tremendous crop of glossy brown hair were all attractive ; but 
her mouth somewhat spoilt her face ; it was her worst feature 
the upper lip was too long, and the lips too thick. Nevertheless 
there were many people who thought Mary Dunstable a remark- 
ably good-looking girl, in spite of that mouth of hers. 

Her figure was Mary Dunstable's strong point ; for although 
it was not the neatest figure imaginable for a horsewoman, it 
had been greatly admired ; especially in a ball-room. To look 
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well on horseback it had a far too decided waist, and was 
altogether too rounded and well developed ; but no one would 
have denied that it was a remarkably fine figure ; massive, but 
strikingly well proportioned to the five feet nine which carried it 

Her feet and hands did their best to spoil it, though ; just as 
her mouth marred the beauty of her face. They were large, 
big-boned, and far from prettily constructed. Even the 
exceptionally well made boots which covered them could not 
disguise the fact that her feet were ugly ; and as to her hands 
her finger-tips were so broad that they obtruded themselves 
upon your notice long before you discovered what a shapely arm 
there was above them. 

Mary Dunstable looked her worst in her habit ; but she was 
very far indeed from thinking so. She " went in," as she would 
have called it, for being horsey; there is no saying but she 
might have been a far more pleasant young lady had she not 
done so. 

The attitude in which she now sat, although no doubt 
extremely comfortable, was very far from being graceful. One 
arm was stuck akimbo ; the other wielding her hunting crop 
kept jerking it up and down, and flapping it against first her 
habit and then her boot. Of that same boot there was a liberal 
and evidently intended display ; and a small pot hat was tilted 
very much over her nose. 

Miss Dunstable believed herself to be quite the most popular 
young lady in the county, and greatly admired in London ; and 
nothing and nobody would ever have persuaded her that this 
was not the case. She knew that women did not like her ; and 
she prided herself greatly that she had earned such a satisfactory 
proof that she was an all-conquering, much admired woman. 

Of course, had she wished them to do so, there was no living 
woman who would not have adored her ; but women's admira- 
tion was not at all desirable, and she made a point of keeping 
them at a proper distance. So she often explained to Jennie 
Grant ; and, as a matter of fact, this explanation of the matter 
was the one she herself believed. 

She professed that she was much attached to Jennie ; and it 
is certain that in her way she liked her better than she liked 
most people. 

How it was that Lord Leftbury's daughter came to be o» 
such familiar terms with his gamekeeper's step-daughter, is 
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easily explained, although at first glance it may seem an 
improbable and unnatural state of affairs. It is possible that it 
may also seem an undesirable one ; but it was not undesirable ; 
far from it Jennie Grant possessed more common sense and 
good feeling in her little finger than Mary Dunstable could lay 
claim to altogether ; and as it happened Jennie was absolutely 
the only person Mary ever spoke the truth to, or permitted to 
offer her any opposition or advice. 

How it was that the two girls had had an opportunity of forming 
so close a friendship, was thus : 'Jennie Grant's mother had been 
Mary Dunstable's foster-mother, and for the first ten years after 
that young lady's birth she had been her nurse ; her own little 
girl, Jennie, within a few days of being the same age as Lord 
Leftbury's daughter, having remained during those years not 
only under the same roof but in the same nursery as Mary 
Dunstable. 

When the two children arrived at the age of three, Nurse 
Grant offered to send her own child away ; she herself suggested 
to Lord Leftbury that the existing state of affairs was not quite 
a natural or desirable one. 

Lord Leftbury was an extremely easy going man, and there 
was only one thing he loved better than peace and quiet; 
and that was his daughter. He was rather surprised when 
Jennie's mother made this suggestion ; surprised because it 
seemed to him that the woman had the interests of his child 
nearer her heart than those of her own ; but he instantly agreed 
with her that it would now be better to separate the children ; 
thanking her courteously for having forestalled his wishes in 
such a considerate and sensible manner. 

Mary's grandmother and aunts had from the first opposed the 
presence of the nurse's child in the Dunstable nursery; and 
often had his lordship wished that he had never permitted it to 
enter it Not that he personally objected to it ; it was a quiet, 
well-behaved, graceful little creature, he was a lover of children, 
and there was a corner of his heart into which 1 it had wormed 
its way. But if it went, then he would be saved the trouble of 
any further discussions about it ; that was why he felt glad that 
it should go. Besides, he owned to himself that perhaps his 
mother-in-law and his sisters-in-law were right ; the child's 
mother herself had seen it ; it was really more desirable and 
suitable that it should depart I : ; \ • '/ fa*L ^ 
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Perhaps so ; but at the early age of three, Lord Leftbury's 
only child had developed a remarkably fine temper of her own, 
which on the slightest provocation raged forth and declared 
itself to all the household in paroxysms of wild, uncontrollable 
screaming, which in her father's opinion were very alarming and 
dangerous. 

The doctor was often hurriedly summoned on these occasions, 
by a groom upon a steaming hunter, or carriage horse ; and 
upon his arrival at Dunstable at the earliest possible moment, 
found all there in dire and terriblfe confusion. 

When the screaming had at last abated, and the child was 
either resting in her nurse's arms or already occupied in destroy- 
ing some of the toys which Lord Leftbury kept in a cupboard 
in his own bed-room ready for these occasions, in the hope that 
the sight of them might pacify her and turn the current of her 
thoughts, Dr. Sleek and his lordship invariably retired to the 
latter gentleman's library and held a long consultation there. 

Lord Leftbury as invariably, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone there, opened the conversation with a long catalogue 
of his infant daughter's many perfections. 

There never was a sweeter-tempered child. She was always 
so lovable and yielding, so obedient and charming. She never 
showed the very slightest symptom of that pettishness and 
irritability so often displayed by other children ; nothing ever 
made her cry, or even whimper. 

Only ; and was it not unaccountable ? she could not and 
would not brook a word of opposition ; even a hint of it, and then 
immediately followed one of these alarming, convulsive fits of 
screaming. 

Doctor Sleek with a grave face always listened attentively 
while Lord Leftbury said his say ; and then, pulling down his 
shirt-sleeves and proceeding to pass the palm of his right hand 
backwards and forwards in a slow and methodical manner over 
the back of his left, he would assure his lordship that it was 
his opinion that in time Miss Dunstable would grow out of 
these curious fits. She was very excitable. There might be a 
slight, a very slight pressure on the brain ; but there was no 
immediate cause for alarm, and his lordship really must not 
worry himself; only it was to be hoped that the liability to 
these attacks would grow less as time went on. If not, if the 
child xidhtlrivrtdia have them as she grew older Here 
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Sleek always drew breath in an ominous manner, and never 
finished his sentence. She must not be opposed more than was 
absolutely necessary ; and his lordship need not hesitate to send 
for him, however slight the attack might be, at any hour of the 
day or night. 

And so the discussions used to end ; but to be resumed again 
a day or two later on. 

On the evening of the day preceding that upon which little 
Jennie Grant was to leave Dunstable, Mary for the first time 
learnt that she was going to lose her little playmate. At that 
time she did not greatly love her nurse's child and spent much 
time in trying to quarrel with her ; but young as she was she 
had realized that the docile little thing was as pliable as wax in 
her hands, gave way to her on all points, and allowed herself to 
be bullied ad libitum. 

Miss Mary therefore determined that Jennie should remain at 
Dunstable ; she had, at once, the worst fit of screaming she had 
ever indulged in in her life ; she brought her father with a white 
anxious face from the dinner-table to her bed-side ; she rolled 
her eyes at him until the pupils nearly disappeared ; she grew 
positively purple in the face ; a groom galloped Lord Leftbury's 
best hunter along the hard road to Dilton ; Dr. Sleek passed 
hurriedly through a group of frightened maid-servants in the 
corridor outside the nursery door, and Miss Mary Dunstable of 
course had her own way. There was never a word said after 
that about Jennie Grant's departure, and at Dunstable she 
remained for the next seven years. 

But before those seven years were over the docile, amiable 
child had gained the complete mastery over Lord Leftbury's 
passionate tyrannical little daughter. She, and she alone, had 
the whip hand over Mary Dunstable, and perhaps in conse- 
quence and as a natural result she was the only living being 
Miss Mary cared two straws about. 

When Mary was ten, her nurse Grant remarried. Her first 
husband had been a farmer, a gentleman farmer he had chosen 
to call himself, and it need hardly be said that when he died he 
left his widow without a sou. Indeed, when the farm stock had 
all been sold, his creditors had only received six and seven pence 
in the pound. It was thus that Mrs. Grant, shortly after the 
birth of her child, had been thankful to hurry to Dunstable and 
undertake the duties of foster-mother to the ailing, puny little 
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baby Lady Leftbury had presented to the world a day or two 
before her death. 

Mrs. Grant's second husband was a gamekeeper ; a man of 
five-and-forty at the time he married her, bearing a high 
character and much thought of by Lord Leftbury, who had 
been his master for nearly twenty years. 

At first Mary would not hear of Jennie's leaving Dunstable, 
and, for a few months after her mother's marriage, at Dunstable 
Jennie remained. It was Jennie herself who decided finally 
that she would rather live with her mother in the cottage in the 
park, and it was Jennie who persuaded Mary that it would be 
more satisfactory in every way that this should be. 

And thus it was that the two girls, Lord Leftbury's daughter 
and the gamekeeper's step-daughter had become fast friends. 
Lord Leftbury approved of the friendship, the gamekeeper did 
not. John Dutton greatly respected and liked his lordship, and 
to a certain extent, because she was his lordship's daughter, he 
extended his liking to Miss Dunstable. Miss Dunstable was a 
fine-looking young lady, and all very well in her proper place, 
but in John Dutton's opinion she was not in her proper place 
when sitting upon the table in his homely cottage kitchen. 

" I really am bored to death about it all, Jennie, and that is 
the truth ! " she exclaimed impetuously, giving her foot an 
extra cut with her whip as she spoke, and glancing rather im- 
patiently up into the face of her humble friend.- 

That glance of hers betrayed the fact that she expected Jennie 
to disagree with her ; in this her expectations were fulfilled* 

" Why should you be bored by it, Miss Mary ? " was the 
quiet reply, given in a low, very pleasant voice. " I thought you 
were so pleased about it a few weeks ago. Your letter led me to 
think so." 

" My good soul, don't you know me well enough by this time 
to know that the thing which pleases me one day bores the life 
out of me the next ? " was the impatient retort. 

"Yes. But oh, Miss Mary! surely not in a matter of this 
kind ! " protested Jennie in troubled, rather shocked accents. 

" But, oh ! Jennie, indeed this is the very thing above all others 
which is most likely to grow stupid and dull and unendurable," 
returned Miss Mary, mimicking her tone. 

" But I thought that you cared for Sir John, Miss Mary," was 
the grave rejoinder. 
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Miss Dunstable shrugged her shoulders and laughed* For a 
few seconds she regarded her companion steadily with a peculiar 
smile upon her lips. 

" Cared for him, my dear ? " she returned calmly at last " Of 
course I cared for him ! He was quite the right sort of man to 
attach to one's elbow in Town, I assure you. Oh, dear me, yes, 
certainly I cared for him. I worshipped the very ground he 
trod upon. No woman with a grain of sense could have failed 
to do so." 

" I cannot understand you, Miss Mary," returned Jennie quietly. 

" That is just it, Jennie," was the complacent reply. " You 
cannot understand anything about it. It is very tiresome of 
you, I grant, but you always were a little fool at the best of 
times, and to-day you seem to be at your very worst" 

Jennie smiled. She was not in the least offended. Speeches 
like this one often proceeded from Miss Dunstable's lips, and 
they never either offended or troubled Jennie at all. People 
with big minds very seldom take offence at trifles. 

" From what you told me I thought Sir John must be a really 
good, kind man," was all she said. 

" Good, I believe you ! " returned Miss Dunstable ironically, 
" As good as gold ! and certainly kind. Just the sort of man to 
run after you with a footstool, and follow you about with a 
shawl. Picture me, my dear Jennie ! picture me with my feet 
on a footstool, and my graceful figure enveloped in a shawl." 

" Well it is a pity," was the grave reply. " I cannot help 
thinking that Sir John Blunt is a nice gentleman. I like his 
face — even in his photograph. A good face as well as being a 
handsome one, Miss Mary." 

" Yes, he has a handsome face," assented Mary slowly. " His 
face is right enough. But his name ? So suggestive ! So 
terribly suggestive! And I have an awful suspicion that on 
horseback he will be of the sack of potatoes order. I do not 
quite say I am going to throw him over, but if he looks vile on 
horseback I warn you I shall not be able to endure it." 

Just then Jennie was busy with her oven, and she made no 
comment upon Miss Dunstable's remark. With a cloth in her 
hand she extracted three loaves from it, returned one of them, 
and placed the remaining two upon a small side table. This 
done, she closed the oven door, stirred the fire, put on a small 
kettle, and then looked up and faced her visitor. 
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" If that really is the true state of the case, Miss Mary/' she 
said earnestly, " there can be no doubt about it you ought to tell 
Sir John the truth, and offer to set him free." 

" So I would, Jennie — perhaps ; only it would be such a 
bother — so exhausting. I positively loathe a fuss of any sort ; 
and I know how it would be, everyone would fuss and fidget 
and bother — bother the life out of me." 

" I am sure Sir John would not bother you about it," was the 
quiet reply. 

Mary's eyes flashed ominously. " Oh," she exclaimed testily, 
41 you are quite mistaken, Jennie, if you think Sir John shares my 
desire for freedom. He is very much in love — very much in 
love indeed." 

"You misunderstand mc, Miss Mary," returned Jennie quietly. 
" I only meant that by his face I feel sure he would not make 
any unpleasantness. The more he loved you the less he would 
blame you if you told him the truth." 

" You seem to have made a minute study of his character," 
was the half-jesting reply. 

" Naturally I have done so as far as I could, ' said Jennie. " I 
believed that you were going to marry him. But Miss Mary, 
why not tell his lordship, and ask his advice ? " she added, rather 
anxiously. 

"Pas si bete /" exclaimed Miss Mary hastily. 

Jennie looked up and remarked quietly that she only under- 
stood one language, and that that language was English. 

'• You are a silly, Jennie, if you really for a moment suppose I 
would tell papa," explained the other. " He would vow I was 
behaving shamefully to this charming John of mine, and that I 
must instantly break off my engagement unless I loved my 
future lord and master to distraction." 

" You put the case strongly, Miss Mary, but in my opinion it 
is a very serious matter, this ; and if his lordship said that to 
you, I think that as usual his lordship would be right," was the 
grave reply. 

Jennie was leaning against a table just opposite Mary Dun- 
stable as she said this, and when she was not looking at that 
young lady her eyes were fixed upon a woollen sock which her 
pretty, slender fingers were busily engaged in knitting. Some 
women can knit without looking at their work, but others 
cannot ; and Jennie Grant was one of the latter class. 
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To this last remark of hers Miss Dunstable made no im- 
mediate reply. Presently, however, she leant forward, and with 
the handle of her hunting-crop deftly hooked the knitting- 
needles and half-knitted sock out of their owner's hands. 

"Oh, Miss Mary!" exclaimed Jennie rather impatiently, "you 
have dropped at least a dozen stitches for me ! " 

" Never mind," was the cool reply, " only for goodness sake 
don't pick them up again until after I have gone." 



CHAPTER II. 

JENNIE GRANT. 

REGARDLESS of Miss Dunstable's request, Jennie quietly picked 
up her knitting and proceeded to make good the injury that 
young lady had done it. 

" If there is one thing which irritates me more than another it 
is the click of knitting-needles," continued Miss Mary, not at all 
by way of apology for having lost her temper, but because she 
had by no means regained it. 

" I am sure I do not click my needles, Miss Mary," protested 
Jennie, half indignantly ; but having by this time picked up her 
dropped stitches, she stuck her needles in the ball of wool and 
laid it down on the table near her. 

" Well, seeing your fingers fidgetting backwards and forwards 
is quite as bad," returned Miss Mary. " No, by the bye, it is 
Aunt Elizabeth who clicks her needles. I assure you, Jennie, 
between ourselves, I could often throw my book at her with 
pleasure during the long evenings when she sits there, clickerty- 
click, clickerty-click." 

Jennie said nothing. She was devoted to Miss Mary, but 
sometimes it struck her that Miss Mary thought a great deal of 
her own likes and dislikes ; and just then she was wondering to 
herself whether poor old Miss Dunstable did not sometimes feel 
irritated too. For instance this trick of Miss Mary's of flicking 
her hunting-crop against her boot — was it not a little fatiguing 
to anyone who spent much time in her company? for Miss 
Mary certainly spent half the day in her habit, and this was a 
very decided trick indeed. 

"And what is it that bothers you so much, Miss Mary? 
What is it that you really wish ? " she said presently, referring to 
their conversation about Sir John Blunt Digitized by Google 
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" That is just the very thing I do not know ! " exdaimed Miss 
Dunstable, springing with a clatter off the table as she spoke. 
"You are a clever girl after all, Jennie ; for you have arrived at 
the root of the evil at last" 

"Then who is bothering the life out of you?" persisted 
Jennie. 

" Why, that precious old aunt of mine, of course," replied the 
other, taking up her position on the hearthrug, with her back to 
the fire. 

'• I should hardly have thought that Miss Dunstable troubled 
you very much, Miss Mary," returned Jennie, smiling now for 
the first time. " You never do anything she wishes, I am sure." 

" May-be so, my dear," was the laughing reply. " But there 
is such a thing as ' worrit/ as your father would call it ; and of 
that, believe me, 1 get my share. No, Jennie ! the matter lies in 
a nutshell, and I grant no one but myself has anything to do 
with it. I am far from sure whether I wish to marry John 
Blunt or not." 

" Surely, Miss Mary, you can tell whether you love him or 
not?" returned Jennie gravely. 

" Sakes ! as the Yankees say, you are a goose, Jennie ! " was 
the impatient reply, " anyway, if you are not, you do your sums 
very differently to the way I do mine. This is the way I look 
at it. He is handsome ; he can talk ; he knows how to dress 
and behave himself, and one would be rather proud to point him 
out in a crowd as belonging to one. He is extremely well-off — 
that counts now-a-days, you know, even when one is an heiress — 
and he is a baronet — not that that does count, either one way or 
the other " 

" Oh, Miss Mary ! " interrupted Jennie, in protesting accents. 

" I mean it does not count with me, my dear. As far as titles 
go, I should like to be the queen, but nothing under a crown and 
a kingdom would give me a moment's satisfaction," continued 
the other, with an amused smile, wilfully misunderstanding the 
interruption. " So, as I said before, that does not count. Then 
I think I am a little bit in love with him, but that need hardly 
count either, one way or the other; and he is abominably 
consequential, has opinions of his own about women, and 
disapproves of my hunting ; not that he has said so, only I feel 
sure of it ; and if so, take my word for it, he is a duffer on a 
horse. There never was a man yet sufficiently broad-minded 
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to like to see a woman doing a thing better than he can do it, 
when he ought to be able to do that same thing the best 
himself." 

" I thought that his lordship had arranged that you were to be 
allowed to hunt ? " returned Jennie, after a slight pause. 

" So he did ; men never understand things, and he meant it 
for the best," agreed Miss Dunstable, in a manner which 
betrayed not a little impatience. 

Mary Dunstable knew that, on one point, Jennie never 
understood her, or fathomed the depth and breadth of her 
feelings ; and it often provoked her that Jennie should so fail to 
sympathize with her on the only subject she really cared, or 
professed, and believed herself to care, about. She adored, she 
worshipped her hunting ; or at least, so she wished everyone who 
knew her to understand. 

" Cannot you see, Jennie, that if I marry Sir John, and if he is 
a complete duffer on a horse, I should be obliged to give up my 
hunting ? " she continued impressively. 

" No, Miss Mary, not if Sir John did not object to your 
hunting," was the quiet reply. 

"Oh, thanks," was the sarcastic rejoinder. "There is one 
thing certain though, that if I did not do so our chance of 
happiness would be at an end." 

" I think Sir John would be kind, Miss Mary, and that he 
would not mind. I think he would be proud to see how well 
you ride." 

" Oh, would he indeed ? " laughed Miss Dunstable, "excellent ! 
and what about poor me ? You take me for a lot better than I 
am, Jennie, if you think I was considering his feelings about it. 
What about mine ? Do you suppose I could endure to see my 
husband," with an emphasis upon the " my " — " looking like a 
jelly fish and disporting himself like a muff? How I should 
detest him!" 

" You think too much of hunting, Miss Mary," returned Jennie 
gravely. 

" There is one thing certain — I think a great deal more of 
hunting than I do of matrimony," was the carelessly given 
retort. " And sooner than give up my hunting, I shall give up 
John Blunt." 

" Surely a woman would sooner give up hunting than give up 
the man she loves ? " protested Jennie, in the same g ^ v Q^5gI 
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Well, I think she might ; which proves I do not love him, 1 * 
agreed Mary, thoughtfully. "It all depends ; if he can ride, he 
will do ; if he cannot — well, a non-sporting man is not attractive 
to a sporting woman ; any more than a sporting woman is 
attractive to a non-sporting man. Wc live in a terribly narrow- 
minded world, Jennie." 

" And Sir John is to come and stay at Dunstable next week, 
Miss Mary ? : * enquired Jennie, who was anxious to bear away 
from the topic of hunting, for Miss Dunstable was right ; a long 
course of lectures on horses, hounds, saddles, habits, fox coverts, 
hedges and ditches, grass and plough, had wearied the girl to 
the verge of open rebellion, and she always tried to evade the 
subject when possible. 

"Yes, next week. I shall bring him to see you," replied 
Miss Mary airily. 

" If you can, I should much like to see him," was the gently 
given reply. 

" Well, it is more than I can say ; that," laughed the other. 
" Only it is better than nothing, and slow is no word for the 
weariness of the present state of affairs." 

"And, Miss Mary, dear," pleaded Jennie, as Miss Mary thrust 
her hands into her gloves and prepared to depart, "you will 
break it off before it is too late, if you find you do not care for 
him." 

" Of course I shall, you little goose," was the prompt reply, 
" only it will be a nuisance ; a horrid and fatiguing nuisance." 

By this time the two girls were walking side by side down 
the little garden path towards the rustic gate which separated 
the cottage garden from the park. On either side of them about 
a couple of yards of flower-border in a straight strip from the 
cottage to the gate divided them from the cabbages and 
potatoes beyond. 

At the gate they parted, Mary Dunstable walking quickly in 
the direction of the Castle, and Jennie remaining by the garden- 
gate, watching her tall figure as it wended its way across the 
park ; under the shade, at one minute, of some huge old elm or 
oak, whose wide -spreading, graceful boughs had years ago 
sheltered the stately figures of her ancestors, and the next, 
passing swiftly on with swinging even step, out into the glorious 
sunshine of a July afternoon. 

As she stood there watching that tall figure as it we 
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strange thoughts came into the cottage girl's head. Strange, 
because she was a cottage girl, only a gamekeeper's step- 
daughter, a farmer's daughter. 

Jennie Grant loved Dunstable very dearly. Every turret, 
which mounted grey and massive in the distance towards the 
sky, every twisted oak or spreading beech, even the very grass 
beneath them in the park, was dear to her. 

The girl had a fertile, imaginative brain in that small shapely 
head of hers, and in it she would weave romances, and paint 
mental pictures of Dunstable as it must have been in bygone 
ages. Stately dames in paint and patches, powder, high-heeled 
shoes and brocaded dresses, in Jennie's sight seemed still to 
wander aimlessly beneath those noble trees ; still to inhabit those 
quaint old oak-panelled rooms with their Elizabethan windows. 

Jennie loved dearly to think of Dunstable as it must have 
been in those days. 

She loved Mary Dunstable, loved her as dearly as if she had 
been her sister, and yet she could not help wishing that she was 
an altogether different woman. 

It seemed to Jennie all upside down somehow, that that 
robust figure clad in a stiff habit, the divided skirt of which, at 
every step, displayed a liberal view of highly varnished boot, 
should be Lord Leftbury's only child ; the last of a noble race, 
and the only hope of an old family who, for centuries, had been 
born in that grey old castle and buried in the little chapel 
within the park walls. 

To the gamekeeper's step-daughter, it seemed all wrong 
that this young woman with the loud voice, the loud waistcoat, 
the loud manner, and the generally loud behaviour, should be 
the great-granddaughter or great-great-granddaughter as the 
case might be, of those stately noble-looking ladies whose 
pictures hung upon the castle walls, and whose beauty and 
accomplishments had been far famed and almost world 
renowned. % 

Little did Miss Dunstable dream of the thoughts which 
Jennie's vivid imagination conjured up, or of the disapprobation 
which she ventured to bestow upon her conduct 

Had she done so, it would have been a shock of a surprising 
order to her ; for in her own estimation there lived no more 
charming or perfect woman than the Honourable Mary 
Dunstable. 
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With a sigh, Jennie at last turned away and retraced her 
steps between the flower borders towards the cottage door. 

Those borders were a blaze of vivid colour just then. Gaudy 
poppies shone out amongst a mass of Lilium candidums, carna- 
tions, mignonette and sweet-smelling ten -week stocks. 

John Dutton was a most excellent gamekeeper, had he not 
been so, he would have been a still more excellent gardener, 
and his little cottage garden in the park was always trim, and 
often very beautiful. 

On many an evening did Lord Leftbury stroll across the park 
towards his keeper's cottage and stand talking about his 
partridges and pheasants at that rustic garden gate; and 
rarely did he turn away without admiring the flowers which 
might happen just then to be at their best. 

Whether those flowers were the Emperor daffodils in spring ; 
the dahlias in autumn ; or the many other flowers which came 
between, mattered little ; it was always the same story ; those 
especial flowers never bloomed as satisfactorily in the Dunstable 
gardens as they did in the keeper's cottage border. 

Whether in this Lord Leftbury was, or was not, doing his 
gardeners an injustice, is an open question ; but that one 
flower at the cottage really was superior to her castle sister, 
there could be no question of doubt at all ; and strange to say, 
that flower was above all pothers the very most improbable one 
of all. It was an orchid of priceless worth ; and yet, here in 
the cottager's garden it grew and flourished. 

No stronger proof than this could show that Nature occasion- 
ally takes strange freaks and fancies. Lord Leftbury's 
daughter had a plebeian face and figure, the gamekeeper's step- 
daughter in every movement, every feature, every point of her 
perfect figure proclaimed herself of patrician birth ; her voice 
was low and musical, and she carried that supple figure of 
hers in a manner which would have done credit to an empress. 

Very sweet and lovable did Jennie look as she wandered that 
summer's afternoon between her flower borders towards the 
cottage door. 

She was dressed as suitably and neatly as possible ; every 
detail in her attire proclaiming her station in life. A spotlessly 
clean light-coloured print dress, gathered in at her slender 
waist, hung in simple graceful folds from waist to feet. A 
large, coarse, white apron enveloped quite three parts of that- 
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same print skirt, and the big bib from it came nearly to her 
chin. 

Her hair brushed back from her well shaped brow, round 
which it grew in the most becoming of imaginable manners, 
was neatly plaited and coiled at the back of her stately little 
head, and the sun glistening down upon it lit it up until gleams 
of gold shone out from amongst richest auburn-brown. 

Her hands, tanned and showing signs of work, were small 
and slender tipped ; and the feet, which peeped out from under 
her skirt as she moved along, were certainly as beautifully 
formed as ever were produced by the bluest of blue blood. 

A picture to look at and dream of, was Jennie Grant at 
eighteen; and with her beautifully chiselled features and fine 
dark eyes, she could not have failed to have struck a stranger 
as being the most ideal — strangely ideal — cottage girl that he 
had ever seen. 

She bent her head as she entered the cottage, for she was 
tall and a cluster of clematis in full bloom fell down from 
amidst the rose leaves and hung low over the cottage door. 
And thus under a fitting arch formed by Nature for one of 
Nature's favourites, Jennie left the sunshine and the flowers and 
returned to the cottage kitchen. 

The kettle was boiling; quickly and deftly she at once 
began to prepare her father's tea. 

The cups and saucers were laid upon a snowy cloth ; the 
teapot set upon the hearth to brew, and the bread and butter 
in tempting slices lay piled up upon a plate. A tea-cake was 
waiting between two saucers in the oven, and all was ready for 
John Dutton's return. 

Jennie from the side table took a glass filled with mignonette 
and carnations and placed it on the centre of the tea table, and . 
then she quietly sat down near the open window and took up 
the knitting which Miss Dunstable had found such fault with. 

The cottage kitchen was about as picturesque a surrounding 
for the girl who occupied it as it could well have been ; it com- 
bined the picturesque and the comfortable in a high degree. 
Everything had such a warm, ruddy glow ; the red brick floor, 
the quaint old-fashioned damask curtains ; the bright, highly- 
polished candle-sticks and covers ; the shiny blue plates, and 
the mahogany chairs, all polished and glowing in the sunshine ; , 
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and yet, in spite of that warm sunshine and the fire in the grate, 
warmly tinted as that kitchen was, it was really wonderfully cool 
considering the season and the circumstances. Window and door 
were open wide, and a faint rush of welcome air passed through 
and left the atmosphere behind it fresh and scented with the 
flowers which grew in such profusion beneath the window. 

The place seemed invaded by a sense of homely peace, and 
just as Jennie was an ideal cottage girl was the cotttage she 
inhabited an ideal cottage. 

Ever since her mother's death, which had taken place six 
years ago, the entire care of that cottage had been in Jennie's 
hands, cleaning, washing, cooking, management, and the charm 
of the latter lay in the fact that although everything was in 
spic-and-span order at all times equally, that order seemed to go 
by clockwork, for never did there seem to be a cleaning or a 
washing day, and as to the cooking, so simple and light a task 
did it seem, that an on-looker might have been impressed by the 
idea that Jennie was only doing it for the sake of amusing 
herself. 

And it did amuse her, her heart was in her work whatever that 
work might be, to do it well was a matter of course to her ; a 
speck of dust, a greasy plate or an untidy hearth were eyesores 
that rendered her unhappy, and she possessed one of those 
natures which are only really contented and satisfied when fully 
occupied. 

Pretty, nay beautiful, Jenny undeniably was, but she was 
more than this, and it was not her beauty that had won the 
glance of love and pride which the gamekeeper bestowed upon 
her as he entered the kitchen. 

" Late, father ! " she exclaimed with a smile, as she hastily laid 
aside her knitting and crossed over to the oven to extract the 
cake from it. 

" Yes," he replied, quietly. " I met Miss Dunstable in the 
park, and she delayed me." 

"Why, what is wrong, father?" asked Jennie, glancing up 
from behind the tea-pot at his face, over which she was justified 
in thinking that a shadow lay. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOXY JOE. 

11 I know a trick worth two of that.'' 

—Henry IV. 

" JOEY, Joey, Foxy Joe, I say, hold hard." 

Thus challenged by Denis Malone, in a ringing brogue, an 
elderly dwarf, who had been shuffling along a boreen, halted 
and looked sharply about him. It was at the close of a dull 
afternoon ; there was more than a hint of frost in the air, and 
over the marshy lands, at either side of the lane, a thin white 
mist was rising. To the left, Denis and his step-brother, with 
guns on their shoulders, were struggling across a bit of bog — 
towards where Joey stood awaiting them. Joey is possibly fifty 
years of age, and not more than four feet in height. He has a 
long body, and very short legs ; nevertheless he wears the 
clothes of a full-grown man ; his frieze coat almost sweeps the 
ground ; his waistcoat reaches half way to his boots, and his 
trousers are doubled back to his knees, and there pinned ; long, 
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reddish elf locks fall over his collar, and his little grey eyes look 
out somewhat vacantly from a pent-house of bushy red brows. 
However, if not very bright — although Joey's enemies declare 
that he is more of a knave than a fool — at any rate he has wit 
enough for his business ; he is messenger and postman to the 
neighbourhood, and wears a leather bag, slung over his 
shoulder, as an insignia of his profession. In one hand he 
carries a stout blackthorn, and in the other a plump woodcock. 
A minute later, George Holroyd was within easy hail, coming 
ov^ the wet tussocks with long strides ; these long strides 
suddenly increased to a rapid run, for a deep, wet gripe, with 
treacherous sides of thick, withered grass, lay between him and 
Joey. "You'll never do it, Captain darlin'," screamed the 

dwarf, raising his stick. " It's eighteen foot if it's " Before 

another word left his lips, " Captain darlin' " stood in the borecn 
beside him. 

"Oh, begorra thin, well lepped! You're as souple as Pat 
Kearney's heifer ; he can't keep her out of the potato 
garden, at no price. Is she loaded, Captain ? " pointing to the 
gun. (N.B., the Irish peasant believes every young officer to be 
a captain at the very least.) 

" To be sure, she is." 

" An supposin' she went off and shot me ? " 

" No fear of that, Joey," remarked Denis, who had joined 
them. " A mannikin like you would be as hard to hit as a jack 
snipe, and they are the very devil. We saw nothing else 
to-day." 

" Well, well ; so ye had poor sport, had ye ? It's a bad day 
for fowling ; what ails the red terrier, Crab ? " 

" I peppered him with No. 9 shot, and I want you to carry 
him home." 

"Is it Crab?" he returned, in a tone of peevish incredulity. 
" Faix, Mr. Denis, a lighter job would answer me better ! 
I'm sorry you did not shoot him all out, when ye went about it ! 
I've the print of his teeth in the calf of me leg yet. Look at 
him now, rowling the white of his eye on me, bad cess to 
him." 

" Well, then, carry the gun ; that won't bite you." 

" Be gor ! I would not touch a shootin' iron for the Pope 
himself— may be she'd go off in spite of me." 
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" What good arc you, then ? " exclaimed Denis angrily. 
" Afraid of a dog ; afraid of a gun ; I'll go bail you would not 
be so nervous if you were asked to carry a quart bottle of 
whisky." 

"Bcgorra, yer honour, ye have only to thry me ! IVe just 
been over at Mr. Blake's. Now there's a man for ye ! He 
called me in, and gave me a glass of spirits strong enough to 
take the paint off a hall door. Be gor," his little eyes 
glistening at the recollection, " to this minute itself, I'm aw^re 
of a torch-light procession going down me throat." 

u And what have you got there?" continued Denis 
imperiously. 

"Oh, a terrible fine young woodcock Mr. Blake is sending 
Mrs. Redmond." 

" Show it here." 

Joey tendered it proudly. 

" It's a fine, heavy bird," said Denis, balancing it critically on 
the palm of his hand. " And it's a mortal sin to give it to an 
old woman that does not know goose from grouse. Where was 
it shot ? " 

" By Bresna Wood, I'm thinking — they are in now, but it's 
over early to be shooting them yet." 

Meanwhile Denis, with the skill of a conjuror, had thrust his 
hand into his lean game bag, and dexterously substituted the 
noble woodcock for a miserable jack snipe, which, as all the 
world knows, strongly resembles the former in everything but 
size. " Well, Joey, here you are ! " handing him the snipe with 
imperturbable countenance. 

"What!" screamed Joey, surveying it with open-mouthed 
horror. "What devil's trick are you up to now, Mr. Denis? 
Arrah ! " snatching at it passionately. " Give it back to me 
here, before you make a wran of it." It was evident that Joey 
believed that Denis had wrought a spell on the bird, and 
might possibly develop it so far as to reduce it to nothing at all. 

" What's come over it ? " he whimpered, turning it about in 
great perplexity. " What have ye done to it at all, at all ? Ye 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, so ye ought ; its not the weight 
of a robin red-breast." 

" Then give it to me again, and I'll blow on it, and make it 
the size of a cock turkey." 
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" In troth and I won't. I know ye too well. Here our roads 
part," opening a gate that led towards Noone, " and I'll be for 
wishing ye good evening, gentlemen ; gentleman, I mane," he 
muttered to himself as he shambled off, with the jack in his 
hand. " Sure all the world knows there's only wan in it." 

Denis put down Crab ; leant his gun against the gate, and 
gave vent to a loud ironical view halloo. " Gone away — gone 
away — gone away ! " 

An unpleasant reference to Joey's nickname which Joey 
deeply resented. He turned back for a moment and shook his 
stick furiously at Denis, saying : " Never fear, me fine fellow, 
but I'll have it in for ye yet" and then plodded on. 

" How that chap does hate me ! " remarked Denis com- 
placently, as he shouldered his gun. " I'd like to wring his neck. 
He is the spy and informer of the whole country." 

"I say, though! that's rather hard lines about the bird," 
expostulated his brother, who had lagged behind, to pick up 
Crab. " What will Mrs. Redmond think, when she receives 
a surprisingly minute jack snipe, with Mr. Blake's compli- 
ments ? " 

" Oh ! I'll take down the woodcock myself this evening, and 
kill two birds with one stone, for I shall see Betty — not to 
speak of Belle, a belle that no one seems disposed to ring, in 
spite of her fine eyes, smart frocks, and fascinating manners." 

" Talking of manners," said his brother, " I wish Cuckoo could 
be sent to school." 

" You may well say so ! she's an awful brat. The mother 
spoils her and gives her her head entirely." 

" She ought to . be sent to some good, strict establishment 
without delay." 

" She ought," assented Denis ; " many things ought to be done, 
if the coin were forthcoming. For instance, I ought to have 
been put into the Service — a cavalry regiment for choice — an 
only son and heir to a property, instead of being a pill ! " 

" How soon will you take your degree ? " 

* I don't know, I hate the whole thing ; sometimes I think 
I'll enlist" 

" If I were you, I would stick to my profession, it's a very 
good one, and now you are four and twenty, Denis, it's time you 
began to put your hand to the plough." 
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" I suppose the mater has been asking you to lecture me, eh ? " 
said Denis in a surly voice. 

" No, indeed, she has not She has the greatest faith in you, 
Denis. I am only speaking off my own bat" 

" Then, in that case, please to keep your bat out of my affairs. 
I don't meddle with you, do I ? " he enquired savagely. " You 
have never done anything for me that I know of, and have no 
right to offer your opinion and advice. Advice is cheap." 

" All .the same, I intend to tell you that I am very sorry to 
see you idling about at home, instead of making a start, and 
Cuckoo growing up without any education at all," returned his 
brother firmly. 

" Oh, she is not as bad as you think," said Denis in a milder 
key. It would not suit him to have a row with George. " She 
does lessons three times a week with Betty Redmond ; she and 
Betty are tremendous pals — and talk of an angel, here she 
comes ! " 

At this moment, a roomy bath-chair, containing a substantial 
old lady, appeared looming down the road. At first it seemed 
to be rolling along of its own accord, but, on nearer inspection, a 
black hat was visible (though almost concealed by Miss 
Redmond's bonnet, and enormous yellow boa). A slender 
young girl was the motive power, and pushing behind with 
might and main. 

It was getting dark, and faces were not seen very distinctly, 
but when Mrs. Redmond came near the two sportsmen, she 
imperatively called out, " Stop," and waved Denis towards her, 
with her gigantic fur muff. 

" I've just been up to Bridgctstown, but I did not see your 
mother. They said she was out ; however, I went in and sat 
down to give Betty a rest. Cuckoo entertained us about — Ah, 
I suppose, this is your brother ; it is so dark, Mr. Holroyd, that 
I am sorry I cannot see you ; but I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance." 

Mr. Holroyd muttered indistinctly, and removed his cap. 

" I am afraid you will find it frightfully dull here, and so 
different to military life ! I am devoted to the army, so is my 
daughter Belle. We have many friends in the Service. I hope 
we shall see a great deal of you whenever you are feeling at all 
bored ; mind you come and look us up ! " 
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Mr. Hoiroyd declared that he would be charmed to accept 
Mrs. Redmond's invitation, but that he was sure he would not be 
at all bored ; he liked the country, and hoped to have some 
hunting. 

Hitherto no one had noticed the girl behind the chair. The 
outline of her features was indistinguishable ; nevertheless, 
George had compassion on her, and said : 

" Is this not rather heavy work ; the roads are so muddy ? " 

" Not at all ! Not at all ! " rejoined Mrs. Redmond hastily. 
u It's all down-hill going home, and exercise is capital for young 
people, especially this kind of exercise, for it brings all the 
muscles into play, legs and arms alike." 

" But surely it is rather a long distance for one young lady," 
expostulated George. 

44 You ought to have Miss Redmond posted somewhere on the 
road as second horse — lay a d&k as they call it in India," 
suggested Denis facetiously. 

" Pooh ! it's only a mile from gate to gate. Belle would be 
only too delighted to take her turn, but she is such a little 
delicate darling, the slightest physical exertion knocks her up at 
once. For a strong girl it is nothing. Why, at Folkestone, I 
used to keep a bath-chair-man for three hours at a stretch, and 
Betty has had a long rest." 

u All the same, I hope you will accept me as her substitute, 
and permit me to convey you home," said George politely. 

" Oh, well really, Mr. Hoiroyd," exclaimed the old lady 
(divided between delight at the offer, and apprehension as to the 
style of raiment in which her dear Belle might be discovered), 
" I would not think of it ; no, not on any account." 

" Oh ! but you must. I assure you I will take no refusal. I 
never take a refusal " (this was an excellent trait thought the old 
lady), as he placed his hand on the back of the chair. 

" Here, Denis, you can carry my gun and Crab will have to 
walk ; he is more frightened than hurt ; " and before Mrs. 
Redmond could expostulate, he was rolling her rapidly home- 
wards. 

" Well, this is kind," she said. " What a delightful change 
from Betty ; she does jerk so, and can scarcely get me on at all. 
I'm sure it is all knack." 

" Knack, indeed," thought her charioteer. " By Jove ! this 
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old woman weighs fifteen stone, and the chair as much as a cab ; 
unfortunate girl, how her arms must ache." 

Meanwhile the unfortunate girl and Denis lingered behind, 
and Denis made over the woodcock, with a short sketch of its 
history, and roars of laughter. 

" And how do you like him ? " enquired Betty, looking after 
the bath-chair. " Is he the stuck-up beast you expected ? " 

" No, I cannot say that he is stuck up, but he is rather 
superfine for Bridgetstown ; he wears silk socks of an evening, 
flies to open the door for the mater, and calls the governor 
'Sir;" 

" You must be quite startled at such queer ways," returned 
the girl, with an irony that was completely lost on her listener. 
" Anything else ? " she asked blandly. 

" He is shocked at Cuckoo, and no wonder, and he has been 
trying to lecture me." 

" And no wonder," she echoed expressively. 

" Now, Betty ! " 

" Pray, what was the text of his lecture?" 

" Hanging about at home, and you know ivho is to blame for 
that," and he tried to look sentimental, as he peered into her 
face. 

* Denis, don't be ridiculous ! you arc like a. dying duck in a 
thunderstorm. I know very well who is to blame for your idle- 
ness ; no less a person than yourself: you loaf about the country 
with a gun or a rod when you ought to be earning your living or 
learning to earn your living, like another young man. I wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself, I know / am ashamed for 
you." 

" I've a good mind to enlist ! " he exclaimed in a tone of 
gloomy resolution. 

" Well, anything is better than idleness," returned Betty cheer- 
fully. "I would far rather see you a steady private soldier 
than a good-for-nothing private gentleman." 

"There's no one, not even my mother, who would dare to 
speak to me as you do, Betty Redmond." 

" Your mother, poor soul ! I suppose not, but as to other 
people, it's not that they don't dare — they don't care ! Do you 
imagine that any one is afraid of such an insignificant, helpless 
idler as Denis Malone ? " 
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u Betty, you have a tongue, and no one suspects it but mc ! " 
cried Denis angrily. 

u Well, I am very glad that it is sharp enough to penetrate 
your rhinoceros skin. I hope you will take what it says to 
heart. Now, I must fly. They are nearly out of sight." And 
with a gesture of farewell, she ran after the bath-chair. 

Mrs. Redmond talked incessantly as she was trundled along. 
She discoursed of the dreariness of the country, of her military 
friends, of her limited means, and of Belle, her beautiful Belle ! 
Utterly lost in this wilderness — a veritable pearl among swine — 
Belle the ornament of countless balls, the admired of all, the 
cynosure of even royal eyes, and yet, in spite of her dull life 
at Noone, she was so gay, so contented, the very light of the 
house ! 

This was satisfactory information, for when they arrived at 
the hall door, the whole mansion was in outer darkness. Belle 
was sitting in the study, with a small French poodle in her 
lap, and three fox terriers stretched out before the fire, in 
various attitudes of luxurious repose. These latter animals 
had been the property of the late master of Noone, and 
actually enjoyed a legacy of five pounds each per annum for 
the term of their natural lives, and of course it was Mrs. 
Redmond's interest to prolong their days, though she did not 
care for dogs. Their names were respectively " Brown," 
" Jones," and " Robinson," and they had each their distinctive 
characteristics. 

" Brown " was stout, elderly, and self conscious ; he liked his 
comforts, such as fire, a regular walk, and a good and punctual 
dinner. He was a bon vivant and did not eat fat or vegetables 
— an habitud of the kitchen — and slept with the cook. 

" Robinson " was a young and very handsome animal, who 
was fond of admiration, and ladies, and tea ; was particular 
about his appearance, and had quite a fund of small affectations ; 
he was a general favourite — even Mrs. Redmond was fond of 
Robinson. 

"Jones" was also young and handsome — white body, black 
and tan head — a mighty hunter, whose thoughts were centred 
on sport, and who cared not a straw for the cook — indeed his 
whole heart was given to Betty. He led a joyous, but by no 
means innocent, life, in the woods, and would sit over a rabbit hole 
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for hours, and, when he was in full chase of poor bunny, his 
delighted barks made the plantations to ring. Many a time, he 
would return late at night, and lay his prey at Betty's feet, 
gobble down his dinner, stretch his tired, muddy body before 
the fire, and there hunt in dreams ! 

On this particular evening, all the dogs were at home, u laid 
out," so to speak, on the hearth-rug, whilst Belle nursed 
M Mossoo " and devoured a battered novel, by the light of a 
cheap candle. 

" Mossoo," a pampered, shivering, discontented little beast, was 
adored by his mistress — in fact, she belonged to him — not he to 
her ! He was washed, trimmed, be-ribboned and caressed, fed 
on cream and chicken, and dainty dinners, with plenty of gravy. 
He had no sporting instinct, he disliked mice, was desperately 
afraid of cats and of wetting his feet, and the other dogs hated 
him, «13 boys in a family invariaby hats the pet, the cowarJ, and 
the sneak. He was accomplished, too, degradingly accom- 
plished ; and as he went through his antics and stood upon his 
head, Brown, Jones, and Robinson sat and stared at him, with 
grave and scornful faces, and seemed to glance at one another 
as much as to say : •' Did you ever see such a fool ? " 

However, as long as '■ Mossoo" had fresh cream and a soft 
pillow, and his mistress's applause and devotion, he was above 
the opinion of his fellows. 

Suddenly, there was an unusual sound, a strange voice in the 
hall ; the dogs leapt to their feet, and tore out of the room, one 
yelping, skelping whirlwind. If Belle had been a man she 
would have used strong language as she capsized " Mossoo," 
laid down her book, and strained her ears to catch a sound above 
that maddening din. 

Yes ! a man's voice, and then her mother's. 

" Oh, you must come in, you really must ! and have a g!:tss of 
our celebrated rhubarb wine," (celebrated indeed). 

Belle jumped up. She was in a shabby, old, red tea-gown ; 
her hair resembled a bottle brush. With great presence of mind, 
she blew out the candle, pushed one or two chairs into their 
places, flung herself into a luxuriant seat, rather out of the fire- 
light, and feigned sleep. 

" If mother orders in the lamp/' she said to herself, "I am 
lost" 
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But luckily her astute old mother grasped the situation, and 
when, ten minutes later, George Holroyd took leave, he carried 
away with him the memories of a dim room, a pair of 
magnificent dark eyes, a ditto of restless, small, white hands, 
and a bewitching smile. I am not certain that he had not 
left a minute portion of his heart behind him. At any rate he 
had promised to return the following day, and bring his music, 
all his songs, and especially his duets. His late arrival at home 
was the subject of much graceful badinage on the part of his 
brother and sister. 

"Did you see Belle, and was she dressed?" enquired the 
latter, capering round him. 

" Of course she was dressed, you little savage." 

44 1 am surprised to hear it. How I wish you had caught her 
in her old, red dressing-gown." 

"Was the chair heavy?" enquired Denis. 

u Weighs a ton ; the old lady should really charter a pony or 
a donkey." 

u She had a fine donkey to-day and that was yourself," re- 
turned Denis with a grin. " Fancy tooling old Mother Redmond 
home ! Upon my word, 1 did not think you were so soft. Eh ! 
what?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

DANGEROUS. 

" Will you walk into my parlour? 
Said the spider to the fly. '' 

Her eldest son's generous cheque had lifted a heavy load of 
care from Mrs. Malone's bowed shoulders. She had caulked 
a» d repaired her sinking credit, with various gratifying sums " on 
account," and although the Major bullied her out of twenty 
pounds, and Denis blarneyed away twenty more, yet she con- 
trived to pay the most pressing village bills and the servants' 
wages, and to purchase some much-needed garments for Cuckoo 
and herself. In a new bonnet and gown, she was a compara- 
tively happy woman, when she carried her soldier son round to 
call on the neighbourhood — on the Mahons of the Glen, the 
Lynches of Ncwton-Girly, the Moores of Roskeen, Miss 
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Dopping and the Finnys. Mrs. Finny — who was as much too 
sweet as her daughter was the reverse — clasped her bony hands, 
ecstatically, in Mrs. Malone's face, as she welcomed her, and 
brought a tinge of red into George Holro^d's tanned cheek, by 
saying : " So good of you, my dear kind friend, to bring your 
handsome son to see us." 

Mrs. Malone's handsome son needed no introduction to 
Noone, and was perfectly competent to find his way there alone 1 
He had received several cups of tea from the fair hands of Belle 
— little did he suspect the claws that were at the end of those 
soft white fingers — how should he ? Belle was on her best, her 
very best behaviour — and he had lunched there once, in 
company with Denis, on rabbit pie, bottled gooseberries, and 
rhubarb wine — yet lived to tell the tale ! but on no occasion, had 
he come across the girl who had wheeled the bath-chair. Nor, 
to be perfectly frank; did he miss her. 

After a long morning's tramp over bogs and marshes, the 
dark November afternoons were somewhat difficult to dispose 
of (a late dinner has its drawbacks), and it was not altogether 
unpleasant to stroll across to Noone, and sit over its drawing- 
room fire with a brilliant companion, who always remembered 
that he took no sugar, and very little cream ; sang tender love 
songs, and sparkling French chansons, with considerable 
expression ; told amusing anecdotes with much vivacity and 
gesticulation, and enrolled him in a kind of delightful, 
confidential companionship. 

They knew so many mutual military acquaintances, and 
military stations, and both were aliens to this monotonous rural 
existence. Belle was vivacious in appreciative company, related 
malicious tales of her neighbours, flattered him discreetly about 
his singing and shooting, and told him, with a sigh, that he 
reminded her so forcibly of a very great friend of hers, who, she 
subsequently let fall, was as handsome as a god ! — and yet 
people said that Belle was not clever and that Betty had ten 
times her brains. Whilst this merry young couple laughed and 
talked and sang, Mrs. Redmond dozed over her knitting, or 
woke up with a start, to gaze at the animated faces at the tea 
table, and to watch George Holroyd furtively, witH a cunning, 
predatory glance out of her little yellowish eyes. Would any- 
thing come of this? she wondered. She was desperately 
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anxious about her daughter's future. At her death Noone 
reverted to another branch of the family, and her beautiful, 
helpless, hot-tempered Belle, would be left to face the world 
with a very scanty income. Her own life, she knew, could not 
be prolonged. She was in the deadly grip of a fatal malady, 
and if she could only see Belle well married, she would die 
happy and with her mind at rest, but Belle was " getting on," 
and was, alas! still Miss Redmond. And she bent all her 
energies to screwing and scraping every spare halfpenny, in 
order to leave her daughter a better provision when she herself 
had passed away. Now and then, she had reluctantly fitted her 
out for a short campaign in England, for a tour of what proved 
to be barren visits, remaining herself at Noone to count the 
potatoes and sods of turf, and to subsist on rabbits and herrings. 
The mere act of putting by one sovereign after another, soon 
became her keenest pleasure, and the enjoyment grew stronger 
the more it was indulged in, though she always assured herself, 
that this feverish gathering in of shillings and pound notes, had 
nothing to do with a love of money, but solely with her love of 
Belle ! Belle herself had no anxieties about her future. She 
had made up her mind to marry George Holroyd and accom- 
pany him to India — her promised land. She was a young 
woman of some decision where her own interests were 
concerned, and possessed a considerable fund of tenacity, in 
spite of which several of her admirers had detached themselves, 
and escaped ; and, although she was by no means in love with 
her new acquaintance, she was enamoured of his profession and 
his prospects, and her restless spirit yearned for the perpetual 
changes of scene insured to an officer's wife. Visions of gay 
cantonments, and still gayer hill stations, rose before her mental 
eye— visions in which she saw herself living in a whirl of balls, 
theatricals, and picnics, the queen of society, the best-looking, 
best dressed, and most admired of her sex ; with legions k of 
generals, aide-de-camps, yea, and commissioners, figuratively, at 
her feet. With each visit George paid, these dreams assumed 
more real and brilliant hues. Woe, woe, be to the hand that 
would dispel them, and condemn her to damp dreary Noone, and 
the society of the Finnys, and Malones, for life — a life that to 
Belle, with her intense vitality, and quenchless craving for 
excitement, would be simply a living death ! 
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George Holroyd was really quite amazed to find what rapid 
strides he had made in intimacy with the Redmonds. He knew 
how easily the great Leviathan may be led, when once a hook is 
in his nose ! and how simple it is, for any idle young man to 
become entangled in the web of a pretty, and experienced flirt 
He began to feel almost apologetic and uncomfortable, when 
his mother regularly enquired at dinner " where he had been ? " 

And he replied as punctually : " Over to Noone," or " I just 
looked in at Noone," " I had tea at Noone." 

Cuckoo's ill-bred titter, and Denis's wink, were not lost upon 
him, much less the Major's ponderous chaff, and constant regret 
that "he was not a young man for Belle Redmond's sake." Belle 
was a pleasant companion for an hour or so, but George was not 
thinking of her as a companion for life. 

He had discovered that she was a young lady that one came 
to the end of very soon. She was smart, sparkling and pretty ; 
her animated gestures, and the playful little stamp of her foot 
were all very taking in their way ; but she was shallow, restless, 
and spiteful, and had a singularly foolish laugh. True that to 
him, she was undeniably sweet — sweet as Turkish delight — but 
then, with most people, a little of that cloying dainty goes a long 
way. 

In his guilty heart, this miserable young man knew that he 
was daily expected to tea at Noone ; that he already had his 
own particular chair and tea cup, and that he had given Belle a 
quantity of new songs, a belt of his regimental colours, and hi > 
photograph in two positions ; but surely, he would argue with 
himself, she was a sensible girl, and too well accustomed to 
society and the ways of the world, to suppose that these were 
more than the most ordinary attentions, and, then, Mrs. 
Redmond had been very civil to ///;», and given him "carte 
blanche" to come and shoot rabbits whenever he pleased. 
Crafty old person ! She sold the rabbits in the town for seven 
pence a piece, or hung them in the larder, and saved her 
butcher's bill. 

To tell the truth, she and Mrs. Maccabe, the butcher's relict 
and successor in the business, were not on very friendly terms. 
If the Malones' bills were alarmingly long, Mrs. Redmond's were 
pitifully small ! 

" A pound and a half of neck chops, is it, mam ? " Mrs. 
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Maccabe would scream. " No mam, not to-day ; you've had 
chops for the last three months. I suppose ye think the shape 
is made of chops, but let me inform you, mam, that you are 
under a mistake. Shape has legs and loins, and fore-quarters ; 
you can take one of them, or go without." 

And then Mrs. Maccabe, a powerful, formidable matron, in 
a large black bonnet, would seize an ox tail, kept for the 
purpose, and lay about her vigorously among the listening, 
sniggering, street urchins, whilst Mrs. Redmond would stalk 
back majestically to her bath-chair, and subsequently send a 
pencilled order for a sheep's head. Mrs. Maccabe was an 
authority in the town ; even her grown-up married sons quailed 
before her tongue and her ox tail, and Maria Finny (herself a 
fearless speaker) stood in respectful awe of the butcher's widow. 

" One day," to quote that championess, who related the story 
with virtuous complacency, " she made a holy show of Miss 
Finny before the whole street." Maria, on frugal thoughts 
intent, had stepped in to remonstrate about a bit of gristle 
which she produced carefully wrapped in paper. " Av course, I 
know that to please some people bastes must be made without 
skin, and sinews, and bone. Weigh it Sam ! " shouted Mrs. 
Maccabe to her son. " One ounce. Cut Miss Maria an ounce 
of mate ! " 

" There Miss," solemnly presenting it in paper, * I daresay it 
will serve you for a dinner." 

Maria flung the packet into the middle of the street, and 
followed it in a fury, whilst her opponent placed her hands upon 
her fat sides and shook with wheezy laughter. 

The widow had her good points, of course, or she would have 
had but few customers, on whom to sharpen her terrible tongue. 
Indeed her poorer patrons did not care a straw for her abuse, 
and paid her honestly in her own coin, with ruthless and ready 
answers. . She was most charitable in secret, and many a fine 
chop and steak, and many a strong bowl of broth, was given 
away quite on the sly. She was long suffering to those who 
were really badly off, a devout Catholic, and a liberal contributor 
to her own Church: besides this, her meat was prime, un- 
surpassed in the whole province, and no better judge of a beast 
ever stood in a fair than Bridget Maccabe. As the poor 
innocent animals passed unconsciously before her, she could tell 
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to a pound how they would cut up! Her purchases were 
young, healthy, and well-fed ; she scorned to deal in tough, 
old, milch cows, and skinny strippers, and boasted that no 
second-class joint ever hung beneath the sign of u B. Maccabe 
and Sons." 

During the days in which George Holroyd had developed so 
brisk an acquaintance with Noone, he had never once come 
across Betty Redmond. She was not kept out of his way in 
the upper or lower regions (as might be suspected), in case her 
claims to attention should clash with those of her cousin. Oh 
dear, no ! Belle had no sincerer admirer. Betty was her 
willing drudge : she sewed for her, brought her breakfast in bed, 
and ran her errands with alacrity. Belle accepting these 
services with smiling thanks, and honeyed speeches, her cheap 
fascinations secured for her a devoted attendant, and saved her a 
lady's-maid. 

Betty, who had known Ballingoole, and everyone in the 
neighbourhood, all her life, was quite at home in comparison 
with Mrs. Redmond and her daughter. She spent her holidays 
there, and looked forward to her visits to Noone, as if she were 
going direct to an earthly paradise. She loved the country, 
whether in summer or winter. She loved old " Playboy," the 
bay hunter who had taught her to ride, and now lay buried at 
the end of the orchard. She was fond of the dogs, the cart 
horses, the very cows. 

She was also fond, in a way, of old Uncle Brian, with his 
goggle eyes, red face, and loud voice, but here her love was 
somewhat tempered by fear. He set her on horseback when 
she was seven years old, and flogged old " Playboy," over big 
fences, in order to teach her to ride like an Irish woman, and he 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, when the chestnut 
filly kicked her off in the lawn, and went away with the best 
half of her habit. He took her out with .him, when he went 
snipe shooting, to make her active and hardy. Nor dare she 
flinch before the deepest, blackest bog-drain, and he taught her 
to play backgammon and cribbage, and swore at her ro ndly, if 
she made a mistake. " To be afraid of nothing, to speak the 
truth, and to pull up her stockings," were the injunctions which 
he enforced on his grand-niece. He left other matters to her 
instructor at the English school. 
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When Betty was sixteen, her uncle Brian died quite suddenly 
of apoplexy, said to have been induced by a fit of furious 
passion, and when she returned to Noone, her heart sank 
within her, for a new mistress was coming, and she expected 
great changes. The new mistress was an Englishwoman, with a 
pretty daughter, and both were total strangers to Ballingoole 
and Betty. 

Betty went mournfully round the place in her new black 
dress, accompanied by her intimate friends, " Brown," " Jones," 
and " Robinson." There had been an auction of all the stock and 
out-door effects ; the yard was full of straw, and bits of boxes 
and newspapers ; the stables, byre, and coach house were 
empty ; the house itself, how dreary and forlorn ; at every turn 
she missed old Uncle Brian, with his loud voice and tapping 
stick, and was very miserable indeed, till Miss Dopping came 
that afternoon, and carried her away to her own home, and 
subsequently to visit the Moores of Roskecn. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Redmond arrived, inquisitive 
astute, agreeable — prepared to tolerate Betty, and to tolerate the 
dogs — and to make a little money out of both ! 

But Betty was a delightful surprise ; a bright, clever, active, 
girl, full of humour and energy, who knew the ways of the 
place, and was most useful in the house, and took to Belle — 
and, what was more important, Belle took to her — immediately. 

Far from being set on one side, Betty was an influential 
personage, and her aunt's domestic viceroy and right hand. She 
had not been visible at the tea-table, simply because she never 
partook of afternoon tea. Her uncle Brian had called it a 
"kitchen-maid's custom," and she liked being out of doors until 
it was almost dark. At present she spent all her afternoons 
with Miss Dopping, who had been laid up with a bad cold ever 
since her visit to Noone, and Mrs. Redmond gladly spared her 
niece, for two reasons, firstly, because she did not want her ; 
secondly, because she had her weather-eye fixed on Miss 
Dopping's money bags. The old lady was f >nd of Betty, was 
as wealthy as she was eccentric, and had no near kin. If Betty 
became a rich heiress, it would be a capital thing for Belle ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ONLY JONES. 

" Some gTiefs are med'cinable." 



— CVMBELINE. 



George Holroyd had fain to be content with the Ballingoole 
Harriers, instead of the Ward Union and Meath hounds ; his 
poverty but not his will consented to this pitiable change. 
However, even Harriers must be followed on horseback, and up 
to the present, although the Major had been making constant 
enquiries among his own immediate connections and many 
sporting friends, no suitable steed was secured. A large 
number of the blind, the maimed, the halt, had been forth- 
coming, had been submitted for inspection, each and all a 
dead bargain, each sold as a personal favour to George, and 
for no fault, so the Major expressively stated upon what he 
was pleased to call " his sacred word of honour." George, 
who rode well, and recognised a decent horse when he saw it, at 
last grew tired of this farce, and said : 

" I always thought that Ireland was the country for good horses. 
Where are they? I never saw such a set of old screws — that 
one," pointing to a discarded charger, " is like an old hair trunk, 
and has not a tooth in his head. My bump of veneration 
would forbid my getting on his back." 

" If you will go to a couple of hundred guineas," said the 
Major (who loved not his step-son), I'll engage to get you a 
flyer — a chaser." 

" Thanks — but sixty is my limit, and as I am a light-weight I 
ought to be able to pick up something that will carry me for a 
couple of months." 

" There was that bay horse of Cooney's — he is cheap enough ! 
You tried him one day with the Harriers." 

" Yes, but I don't care about an animal that expects you to 
carry his head home after a very mild day's sport." 
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" Well, I believe I know of one, but he is a good way off, 
that won't ask you to carry his head, but that takes it and 
mostly keeps it. May-be, he will please you," said the 
Major bluffly ; " he belongs to a tenant of me cousin's, Nick 
Malone." 

While this independent animal was being looked up, George 
passed his time in shooting snipe, sunning himself in Miss 
Redmond's smiles, and thinning her mother's rabbits. One day, 
as he was tramping through the wet woods, accompanied by 
" Lodge " Pat, laden with dead bunnies, he noticed through a 
glade, what looked like a black figure — the figure of a woman. 
As any figure was an unusual sight in the upper plantations, he 
halted, stared, and finally advanced towards her — a girl in an 
old waterproof and black felt hat, with masses of loose brown 
hair, kneeling on the damp moss, and occasionally laying her 
head on the ground ! " An escaped lunatic ! " Also two very 
anxious fox terriers, sniffing and yelping and running circles 
round her. 

" It's Miss Betty," ejaculated Pat, and the sound of his voice 
made her spring to her feet and confront them. 

It was Miss Betty, the bath-chair girl ; and how plain she 
was ! Her hair was tumbling over her shoulders ; her face was 
deadly white ; her eyes dim and watery with crying ; her nose, 
the colour of a ripe tomato; an unbecoming old hat, a raw 
November day — of a truth, Betty Redmond had never looked 
worse ! 

" Can I be of any assistance ? Is anything the matter ? " 
enquired George politely, as he doffed his deerstalker. 

" Yes, of course there is ! " she gasped out hysterically. " It's 
Jones ! He has been in a rabbit-hole since yesterday." 

Mr. Holroyd had never been formally introduced to the dogs ; 
they were always out with Betty, and he was more than ever 
confirmed in his first impression. 

" And Aunt Emma does not care, nor feel it one bit," she con- 
tinued passionately. "She says he will come out of himself; 
perhaps she will be sorry when he is dead, and she loses his 
legacy." 

Strange, he thought, that even Maria Finny had never men- 
tioned that Miss Elizabeth Redmond was out of her mind. 

" Do not excite yourself," he said, soothingly. " It will be all 
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right, I am sure ; just leave it in my hands, and I will see after 
him — if you will only allow me to take you home first." 

Could a professional mad doctor say more ? he thought, with 
warm self-approval. 

"Go home," she echoed, stamping her foot. "And leave him 
here to die — he that is so fond of me — that is my very shadow 
— that loves me better than anything in the world. What do 
you think I am made of? — a block of stone? No, never. I will 
stay here till he is brought out, either dead or alive — if I stay for a 
week. Well, what are you waiting for? If you want to be of 
some use, you might dig." 

" Sure it's only a dog, sir," explained Pat, as he looked up into 
his employer's sorely perplexed countenance. " It's only Jones, 
and 'tis himself is a born devil for hunting rabbits, and going to 
ground like any ferret." 

" Oh, Mr. Holroyd, you offered to help ; help mie to dig him 
out," said the girl, seizing a spade. " I wfll do anything for you 
if you will only save him. Pat, I will give you five shillings ! he 
— he is choking in there," she went on distractedly. " Listen to 
his bark, how faint it is, fainter than it was an hour ago. He is 
dying, I am sure of it." And she burst into fresh tears. 

George Holroyd leant his gun against a tree, and promptly took 
hold of a spade, and commenced operations with a will. Beauty 
in distress must ever appeal to the heart of a young man ; only 
this was not Beauty — far from it — but Beauty's cousin — besides, 
George loved dogs, and he worked with all his zeal and strength 
for the sake of the sporting little terrier, whilst Pat laboured, and 
grubbed, and carried out earth with hard horny hands. After 
twenty minutes' incessant toil, through moss and roots, and frost- 
bound earth, there was a scream of delight from Betty, and a 
very dirty, frightened terrier struggled forth, and was clasped 
instantly in her arms. 

" Oh, you bad, bad dog," she murmured ecstatically, as she 
kissed the top of his head : " how dare you give me such a 
fright? What should we have done if you had been lost, and 
spoiled the set ? You shall be kept in the stable for a week on 
bread and water, for this." 

And she set him down to receive the boisterous congratula- 
tions of " Brown " and " Robinson." 

" I don't know how to thank you," she said, now turning to 

9* 
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Mr. Holroyd — "Nor Pat. — Pat come up to the house this 
evening for your five shillings." 

" And my reward," enquired George. " I worked twice as 
hard as Pat ! " Thinking that, despite her fiery nose and eyes, 
she had pretty white teeth, and a singularly sweet smile. " You 
know you said I might have anything I asked for." 

" Oh ! that was in the agonies of the moment ! " 

"Then you would repudiate your offer, Miss Betty. I am 
surprised at you ! " 

" No, no, I never, as the people here say, ' go back from my 
word ; ' only I have so little worth offering," now following 
happy Pat, who slouched along, laden with the gun and rabbits. 
" I have no possessions of the smallest value, nothing but an 
old watch that goes for about three hours, and a battered locket, 
that Jones has chewed." 

"Well, I will not enforce my claim now. I shall bide my 
time, and remind yoif of your promise some day. Perhaps I 
had better have it down in writing ? " 

" Perhaps you had," she answered with a laugh. 

" You appear to be very fond of dogs," he remarked, as he 
walked beside her. 

" I am indeed. I look upon them almost as if they were my 
relations. I have " and she paused. 

" You were going to say something," he suggested politely. 

" I have so few relations." 

"Mrs. and Miss Redmond." 

" Very distant connections by marriage. I have one uncle in 
India, whom I have never seen ; he is my only near kith or 
kin." 

" Perhaps what you lack in relatives, you make up in friends ; 
some people think they are the best of the two." 

"Yes, I am very well off for friends — friends among my 
school-fellows, and friends over here — there are the Moores of 
Roskeen, and the Mahon girls, and Miss Dopping, and your 
sister, Cuckoo." 

"Miss Dopping and Cuckoo! What a contrast; rather a 
scratch pair as the Major would say." 

"May be so, but they suit me exactly. Miss Dopping 
is my house friend, and Cuckoo is my companion out of 
doors." 
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" And have you summer and winter friends, and fine weather 
and wet weather friends ? " 

" No, I have no fine weather friend ; you don't understand. 
Miss Dopping is old and does not go out much. She and I like 
the same people in books, and we read and talk over things, and 
she tells me about old times, and teaches me various matters, and 
lectures me now and then." 

" Yes, and Cuckoo ? Does she lecture you and talk about old 
times ? " 

" No, indeed, / lecture her ; we run after the Harriers 
together, and botanise, and go nutting and black-berrying." 

George began to think that a walk with this original girl was 
an agreeable novelty, and was rather sorry to see the garden 
walls of Noone looming through the trees. In a narrow path 
leading from the garden gate they nearly fell over Lodge Juggy, 
with her apron very full of something, and — if she could be said 
to blush — she blushed, as she stood right in their way, dropping 
hurried courtesies. 

" Oh, Juggy," exclaimed Betty, " where are you going ; what 
have you got there ? " 

"Just a lock of old cabbage laves for the pig, miss, that Mike 
was throwing out." 

" What small cabbages — they are the shape of potatoes," said 
Betty, looking steadily at Juggy's apron. 

. " Well, there is a couple or so, and I won't deny it, miss, but 
sure, times is hard, terribly hard, Miss Betty, and you mind the 
days when your uncle was alive, when I went to mass on me 
own ass's car, and kept a couple of pigs ! " 

" And what has happened to you, Juggy?" enquired George 
sympathetically. 

" Well, sir, ever since I offended the Lord and Mrs. Redmond, 
I'm in a poor way. Sure, I get nothing out of the gate, but 
what people give me." 

" And I hope they are liberal," said George, feeling his 
pocket. 

" There does be no quality passing now ; times is changed, but 
some are not too bad at Christmas. Mrs. Mahon puts a 
flannel petticoat on me, and Mrs. Maccabe puts a couple 
of shifts on me, and Miss Dopping puts a pair of boots on 
me. 
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"The Graces attiring Venus," muttered the young man to 
Betty ; then, louder : 

" I hope you will allow me to contribute to your toilet," 
placing five shillings in her ready hand. " Get yourself one or 
two larger and stronger aprons ; you don't know how useful 
you may find them." 

" The Lord love your handsome face ! " exclaimed Juggy, upon 
whom the sarcasm was completely lost " Faix ! it's a real trate 
to see a gentleman," and, as they passed on, she struck an 
easy and reflective attitude and remarked, in a tone of audible 
approval : 

" Och ! and wouldn't they make a lovely pair ! And wouldn't 
I go ten miles on me hands and knees to see their wedding ? " 

George could not restrain a smile, at the preposterous idea of 
coupling him with his present companion. 

" What does she mean about offending Mrs. Redmond and 
the Lord ? " he enquired precipitately — trusting that Juggy's 
compliments had not reached Betty's ears. 

" Oh ! it's a long story. She has lived at the Lodge for years, 
and some of her people are not quite respectable. One of her 
brothers is a poacher, and another keeps a still. She used to 
sell his potheen on the sly, and I often wondered why she had 
so many visitors, especially on Sundays, in Uncle Brian's time, 
for he was an indulgent master, and seemed to think what he 
called 'Juggy's receptions' a great joke, but last year she 
quarrelled with Foxy Joe — you know Foxy Joe ?" 

"Yes, I am acquainted with him." 

"Well, I believe they had some dispute about money, or 
whisky, and he informed on her, and told Aunt Emma that she 
kept a very thriving unlicensed ' public ' at the lodge gate, and 
so, one day, when Juggy declared that she was dying of 
rheumatism and cold, and had sent up to her house for port 
wine and a little jam, Aunt Emma marched down to the Lodge, 
about twelve o'clock at night, and made me go with her. We 
peeped in at one of the front windows, and saw. the whole 
kitchen lit up. One of the best drawing-room lamps was on the 
dresser, four silver candlesticks had also been borrowed, as well 
as glasses, and the family punch-bowl, and Mrs. Redmond's pet 
claret jug. About fifty people were sitting round, drinking, and 
smoking, and shouting ' more power.' There was a fiddler on 
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the table, and Juggy herself and the Mahons' groom were 
dancing a frantic jig in the middle of the floor. When Mrs. 
Redmond flung the door back and stalked in, perhaps you can 
imagine the scene, for it is beyond my power of description." 

u I think I can picture it," said George with a hearty laugh. 
"Tell me, Miss Betty, how is it. that I never see you at 
Noone ? And do you know that I am over almost every after- 
noon ? " 

" Oh yes, I am aware of that, but I have had other engage- 
ments. Have you been thinking that I am a sort of Cinderella, 
hidden in the kitchen among the ashes ? " she enquired mis- 
chievously. 

" No," he stammered ; but the idea had occurred to him. 

" I don't drink five o'clock tea, and I generally go over and 
sit with Miss Dopping, who has been ill ; besides, I know that 
Belle is a host in herself." 

(She said this in the frank innocence of her heart, and without 
the faintest arrierepenste.) 

" The more the merrier," returned George, " we shall have your 
society this evening at any rate." 

u No, I think not I have a message to take for Mrs. 
Redmond. You see, Jones has wasted nearly all my day," 
and she came to a full stop where the pathway led to the 
avenue. 

" Good-bye, then," he said, " since you must go, and remember 
your promise." 

" Yes, I'll remember my promise," she answered gaily. " I 
am very, very much obliged to you," and she held out her hand. 

He took it in his. What a cold, slender, little hand. It 
gave him a graceful, cordial shake, like a hearty schoolboy, and 
in another second its proprietor had disappeared in the deepen- 
ing dusk. 

And so that was Betty ! who came into a room like a blast of 
wind, according to Major Malone, and whom his mother had 
called "a beautiful, warm-hearted, young creature." Well, on 
the whole, he rather liked her. 

(To be continued.) 
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©ur Wittiest 3ut>ge< 

THE LATE SIR W. MAULE. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

The list of English wits is a large and respectable one, and 
varied enough in its departments. It would be interesting to 
classify the principles that have directed each form of humour, 
or trace out to what extent it has been prompted by the 
particular situation or the character of the professor. It might 
be discovered that a good deal was owing to the fashion of 
" looking at things," to what, in short, accounts for the " style " 
of different painters. Thus an " impressionist" can only see the 
moods and tones of nature, and is blind to details : a Denner 
or a Hemling seems to paint as though his eyes were but an inch 
away from the subject. There are humorists who detect 
fantastic images, and similarities, like Sydney Smith; others, 
setting aside all details, discover new and unsuspected meanings 
in some trite and long accepted proposition. But the highest 
and most appreciated, because the rarest, form is the ironical, 
which has the subtlest flavour ; with an air of simplicity, or 
apparent agreement ; with a disguised sarcastic tone. We have 
unhappily but few of these originals ; Swift, Sterne, and above 
all, Elia. Here we have perfect ease, without the air of exertion 
— an indifference perhaps. The French excel in this line, and 
have an unsurpassed delicacy of touch, adding a sort of malin 
good humour and air of goodwill : witness the incomparable 
Rivarol, who so good-naturedly cautioned an indifferent author 
of poems that his MS. was hanging out of his pocket : " If they 
did not know you," he added, " it might be stolen." It was 
Rivarol, too, or some one akin, who, when it was arranged 
that he should decide between two indifferent works, exclaimed 
on hearing the first, " / prefer the other'' Some literal minds 
have to pause a little before they can seize these delicate 
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insinuations. There was a good deal of this delightful imperti- 
nence in the sayings of that truly original being, Thompson, the 
late Master of Trinity, whose jests had a " quince-like " flavour, 
and were all of the same family. 

Maule, the eminent judicial humorist — not "joker" — had this 
distinct cachet : and the wit-amateur even takes special delight 
in his delicious jests, which are unhappily but too few. There 
is a depth in them and a something that might be called 
" sardonic," were they not the utterances of a truly amiable man. 
They recur to us regularly, as part of our philosophical or 
intelligent " baggage " ; much as one puts up for a journey the 
little favourite " pocket " poet or essayist. It is scarcely so well 
known as it ought to be, that this eminent man, instead of being 
habitually a bitter, or "cantankerous" person, possessed the 
most amiable and even affectionate of dispositions. He was 
remarkable for his filial and family devotion. Born in 1788 at 
Edmonton, he was sent to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself in mathematical studies to an extraordinary degree, and, 
it is said, that he would have been one of the first of European 
mathematicians had he not followed the Bar. When he 
graduated in 18 10, he "came out" Senior Wrangler, and so far 
ahead of his competitors, that no one could be considered second 
— a sort of " Eclipse " first, the rest nowhere. He invented 
marvellous " processes," and it was told, that he and his friend 
Babbagc had once played a game of chess on the top of a coach, 
without board or pieces ! 

His sister has written a simple, unpretending account of his 
youth and college course, which shews that the whole thoughts 
of this amiable man were bound up with his family. His 
parents followed his course with equal pride and affection, and 
his letters to them are almost engaging for the simplicity and 
almost touching interest exhibited. Even thus early he began 
to exhibit the pleasant " Maule vein," and, when a mere lad, 
describing to his father how his pony had shied at a waggon 
load of hay, he says " I thought it very strange for a horse to 
be frightened at a load of hay, till I recollected having seen 
people frightened at a drove of oxen, who had no objection to 
a dinner of beef." This has merit and promise, and is quaint 
enough. 

This interesting and accomplished man had ever a standing 
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antipathy to anything like sycophancy or what is called 
humbug. For many years, when he was at the Bar, he lost 
business, though his merit was fully recognised, owing to his 
assumed cold and distrustful manners to clients and solicitors. 
This was owing to his determination to avoid all appearance of 
courting them, or as it was called " hugging." Scrupulously fair 
in his conduct of cases, he could not endure any exaggeration in 
his brethren. Talfourd, who had an emotional temperament, 
used to work on juries by emotion and the display of sentiment, 
which his " learned friend," who was often opposed to him, used 
to neutralize by happy sarcasm, or ridicule. 

His accomplishments were extraordinary. He was familiar 
with French, Italian, Spanish and other languages, and could 
writs graceful sonnets in these tongues. Lord Brougham used 
to declare that he was the only man in London whom he was 
afraid of in conversation. An odd instance is given of his 
cleverness in "trifling" matters. He had an extraordinary 
cleverness in picking locks ! and could not only open but close 
them again, with a simple bit of wire. He once utterly con- 
founded a country locksmith by thus opening a portmanteau 
which had been pronounced impregnable. 

The most memorable and oftenest quoted of his utterances is, 
of course, the famous one delivered at the Warwick Assizes, on 
the trial of a prisoner for bigamy. The first wife had taken to 
drinking, pawned all his property, and finally had gone off with 
her paramour. After the lapse of many years the prisoner 
married, and was now indicted, it was said, at the instigation of 
her seducer. This hard case moved the judge to express him- 
self in the matchless piece of irony which has excited such 
admiration. There have been many versions of this address, 
some halting enough ; but the one we shall furnish was given in 
the Times over thirty years ago, at the moment when Mrs. 
Norton's grievances were engrossing attention, and seems to be 
the most authentic in form. 

" Prisoner, you have been convicted upon clear evidence ; you 
have intermarried with another woman, your wife being still 
alive. You have committed the crime of bigamy. You tell me, 
and indeed the evidence has shown, that your first wife left her 
home, and her young children, to live in adultery with another 
man. You say this prosecution is an instrument of extortion on 
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the part of the adulterer. Be it so. I am bound to tell you 
that these are circumstances which the law does not, in your 
case, take notice of. You had no right to take the law into 
your own hands. Every Englishman is bound to know that 
when a wrong is done, the law, or perhaps I should say, the 
Constitution, affords a remedy. Noiv listen to me and I will 
tell you what you ought to have done. Immediately you heard 
of your wife's adultery you should have gone to an attorney and 
directed him to bring an action against the seducer of your wife. 
You should have prepared your evidence, instructed counsel 
and proved the case in Court, and recollect it was imperative 
that you should recover, I do not say actually obtain, substantial 
damages. Having proceeded thus far, you should have 
employed a Proctor and instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for a divorce a mens a et thoro. Your case is a very 
clear one, and I doubt not you would have obtained your divorce. 
After this step your course was quite plain : you had only to 
obtain a private Act of Parliament to dissolve your marriage. 
This you would get as a matter of course upon payment of the 
proper fees and proof of the facts. You might then have law- 
fully married again. I perceive, Prisoner, that you scarcely 
appear to understand ivhat 1 am saying to you, but let me 
assure you that these steps are constantly taken by persons who 
are desirous to dissolve an unhappy marriage : it is true, for the 
wise man has said it, * a hated woman when she is married is a 
thing the earth cannot bear/ and that ' a bad wife is to her 
husband as rottenness to his bones.' You, however, must bear 
this great evil or must adopt the remedy prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of your country. I see you would tell me that these 
proceedings would cost you £1,000, and that all your small 
stock-in-trade is not worth £100. Perhaps it may be so. The 
law- has nothing to say to that : if you had taken these 
proceedings you would have been free from your present wife 
and the woman whom you have secondly married would have 
been a respectable matron. As you have not done so you stand 
there a convicted culprit, and it is my duty to pass sentence 
upon you. You will be imprisoned for one day'' 

Everything here is perfect, even to the comedy, as it might be 
called, of the situation. The prisoner must have listened dazed 
and bewildered, to the grave directions of the judge ; to the 
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things left undone which he ought to have done. But Maule 
was speaking to a greater audience, to the Empire, and was not 
thinking of the culprit. The passages underlined are matchless 
in their ironical earnestness, there is no exaggeration, and the 
effect left is as of something almost grotesque. It has been 
always repeated that this most original appeal helped more than 
anything else to bring about a reform in the marriage laws. 
But the calm, unaffected style of the speaker was half the battle. 
* How " says one of his admirers, " reproduce that inimitable 
manner which could render the phrase of good-humoured 
sarcasm no contradiction in terms, which so justly hit that 
mysterious focus in which manifest intention and assumed 
unconsciousness play through one another like the changing 
colours of shot silk." 

No wonder, indeed, that juries were often mystified by this 
curious mode of address : it was said that they sometimes took 
this refined irony as a literal direction. Irony is an awkward 
and often useless weapon. Let any one try the experiment of 
relating some delicately refined saying, in a mixed company of 
young ladies, or average Scots, and he will certainly be chilled 
and disheartened at the reception of his jest, which he probably 
will have to explain, or expound, even then without making 
it intelligible. The Judge himself used to relate some delightful 
specimens of these coups manqiUs. As when once a man was 
indicted before him for the offence of " wounding with intent to 
do bodily harm," and who had, in effect, stabbed his victim 
dangerously. The Counsel who defended made a rather 
desperate attempt to argue that it was no more than " a common 
assault," and, if they came to that conclusion, they should acquit. 
This seemed to have made some impression on the jury. On 
which the Judge, with much naivetd declared that the Counsel's 
view of the law was perfectly correct. " If, therefore, they were 
of opinion that the ripping up the prosecutor's belly, so as to let 
out his bowels, had been done without the intent of doing him 
any bodily harm, they should certainly acquit him of the more 
aggravated offence, and find him guilty of a mere common 
assault. If, on the other hand, they were not of that opinion 
they should find him guilty of the previous charge. The too 
literal jury considered that it was thus seriously " left to them " 
to choose either course, and after deliberation found the prisoner 
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guilty only of the lighter offence. There was the same unlucky 
result in a coining case at the Surrey Assizes, where the Counsel 
ingeniously contended that the coins were so rudely fashioned 
that no ordinary person could be deceived. He further insisted 
that it was impossible that the prisoner could have intended to 
u utter " or M pass " such clumsy forgeries. The Judge again took 
occasion to say that the Counsel had correctly interpreted the 
law. Accordingly if the jury came to the conclusion that the 
prisoner did not intend to imitate any particular coin of the 
country, but something else, say a boot-jack or a pair of nut- 
crackers, they were of course to acquit him. There was good 
sense and logic in this bit of persiflage, as well as fine irony. 
But the " jolter-headed " jury fancied it was a literal direction to 
them to investigate the likeness between the coin and the other 
familiar objects, and gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 
These results must have been vexatious enough for the Judge. 
But as was said truly of him by a sagacious observer, explaining 
these little fatalities, " He had neither the congenial stupidity 
which enables men not otherwise remarkable to appeal 
successfully to the stupid, nor that peculiar form of talent by 
which some men can condescend to play upon the stupidity of 
others." 

Few incidents have been more quoted than his sarcasm on the 
ladies who remained to listen to an unsavoury case. When 
warning, had been given, and some retired precipitately, a few 
strong-minded ones, as they were called, kept their places 
M You may now go on," said the Judge, " all the ladies have 
withdrawn." There is another version, or it might have been 
another occasion. "Out with it," he said to the hesitating 
witness, " The ladies don't mind it, you needn't be afraid of me." 

There is a noble, sarcastic burst of his, that can be put beside 
his famous bigamy address, and which must have given a twinge 
to the Judge who heard it. When practising on the circuit, he 
was engaged in a case which had occupied a considerable time. 
" Come, Brother Maule," said Baron Parke, who was trying the 
case, " can't you get on a little faster ? I must be at Stafford to- 
night." 

" I should be most happy to oblige your Lordship," was the 
reply, " but you see at present I am not ' Brother Maule ' but 
' Brother Robinson ' (his client), who has not the least wish that 
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your Lordship should get to Stafford to-night : in point of fact, 
he does not care a straw whether your Lordship ever gets to 
Stafford at all," in which ironical rebuke there is a bitter 
significance, for it is the story of legions of unhappy suitors who 
have been thus airily sacrificed, their cases " huddled up " and 
hurried over, that Judge and Counsel may "get to Stafford to- 
night," another form indeed of prisoners being hung " that 
Jurymen may dine." We can conceive, indeed, the blank 
astonishment as the advocate thus bluntly set forth the true 
position of the client. No one, who has not travelled "on 
circuit," can have a conception of how unscrupulously clients and 
their cases have b?en thus dealt with, by " My learned friend, 
who is * concerned ' in other cases," or " retained " at the next 
town — the Judge impatient, the hapless client, unconscious 
of the plot, believing that Counsel, Judge and Jury are all eager 
in his interest — having been paid to attend to it. Suddenly 
there are whisperings and consultations, and he is told im- 
periously that he must agree to " this or that " : in vain he 
protests : a varnished tale is ingeniously presented and he is told 
that he will rue it if he does not take advice. And so the 
party at last happily gets away " to Stafford." 

It was the late Mr. Hayward who brought story-telling to an 
art or mystery, and his principle was that a story, to be really 
good, should be always "cut to the bone." Maule held the 
same view, and often offered for a wager to compress the point 
of any story into a couple of lines. This however is not taking 
stock of the numerous jolter-headed people who require more 
leisurely exposition to take in the points. This compressed 
significance is found in Maule's own sayings. Two words often 
with him are as dramatic as many sentences. A smart barmaid 
was giving testimony before him against an ill-looking ruffian 
charged with what is called " ringing the changes." They got 
into a sort of wrangle or recrimination, but the prisoner, an 
impudent fellow, could make nothing of her, and at last said, 
"Well, you may go away, the jury won't believe you." "I 
shan't go for your letting me go," was the answer. The Judge, 
who had been taking his notes, looked up and said, " My good 
girl, you have given your evidence very well, and can go : and 
remember you have this advantage over the prisoner, that you 
can go away, and he can't." The man was found guilty and 
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sentenced to penal servitude, when he said in a low voice, 
" You'll be in hell before the time is over." Maule did not hear 
and asked the clerk what he had said. " He said/' said % the 
clerk with much solemnity, " that your Lordship will be in hell 
before his time is over." " We shall see" said the Judge. " Call 
the next case." To us it seems there is something exquisitely 
humorous in this "we shall see" an acceptance, as it were, a 
willingness to leave the issue of the prophecy to be decided by 
the event. Another hardened ruffian, when about to be 
sentenced, broke out with " May God strike me dead if I did 
it ! " on which followed a long, solemn pause, the Jury wondering 
and everybody expecting some expression of severity or punish- 
ment. At last Maule broke the silence, with, " As the Almighty 
has not seen fit to interpose," and proceeded to sentence. There 
was nothing profane in this, it was really a rebuke. But a better 
version is this. A man tried for stealing a watch was asked had 
he any witnesses. He replied that he had "none but his Maker, 
who knew his innocence." The Judge, after waiting a few 
moments, addressed the Jury. "Gentlemen, the prisoner is 
charged with stealing a watch. He calls a witness who docs 
not appear ; on the other hand two witnesses saw him take the 
watch." 

On another occasion he said, en passant y as it were, " One of 
these defendants is it seems, a minister of religion, of what 
religion it does not appear ; but to judge by his conduct it 
cannot be of any form of Christianity." Here, it will be noted, 
there is no rebuke, he simply notes that the practice does not 
correspond with the standard of precept. The whole is coldly 
judicial, yet scathing from its very moderation. 

A " common form " of the assizes is the child witness, usually 
well " primed " to answer some prefatory religious questions, or 
a few formulas supposed to test his knowledge of re- 
sponsibility. The Counsel usually puts on his most engaging, 
encouraging manner, stoops down, and asks " where she expects 
to go to if she does not tell the truth." A little girl once thus 
questioned replied as usual, " to the naughty place," and being 
next asked whither she was to be sent if she did tell the truth, 
prattled out, "to de good place." Maule, with well-affected 
astonishment, exclaimed " This little girl knows more than I do." 
What a "dispersion of humbug" was here, for in this stale 
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formula were settled the greatest issues, and this infant, who 
was presumed to know nothing, arrived at a supernatural know- 
ledge of its future. The absurdity of such answers, as a proof 
of the witness' telling truth, was also made manifest. 

Here are some more trivial jests, reproduced, and not so worthy 
of his fame. Their authenticity is doubtful. Such was his 
remark to the policeman who spoke of being in the "Hen 
Division." " Do you mean the Poultry ? " was the reply, which 
suggests the better jest of the judge, who, irritated by a witness* 
pronunciation " the 'igh bailiff" said, " I have often heard of a 
bum-bailiff, but never of an Eye bailiff." He was lately credited 
in the Times with the well known and original reproof to an 
arrogant member of the Bar. "Your language is intolerable, 
and such as the Creator would not use even to a black beetle ! " 
" Sir," he said to a counsel who was rambling a good deal, " I 
would advise you to state your arguments in some sort of order. 
The chronological is of course the best, but if you cannot manage 
that, try the alphabetical." This unlucky Counsel's name, 
according to Sir F. Doyle, was " Barker." He was, in fact, ever 
intolerant of ignorance or self-sufficiency in the profession, and 
he was specially caustic to any " Gentleman of the Long Robe" 
who displayed ignorance, supported by assurance. A young 
prosecuting Counsel had sat down after concluding his case 
which he had conducted very inefficiently, but with much affec- 
tation of knowledge. " Have you any further evidence, 

Mr. ?" the judge asked. "None, my Lord. That is my 

case." " You surely have other witnesses ? " " No, my Lord," 
the Counsel answered flippantly, " I don't think more to be 
necessary." " Then sir, I must tell you that you have not proved 
any ownership in the articles, which, for all I know, may be the 
property of the prisoner himself. Gentlemen, I direct you to 
acquit." This must have extinguished the young Counsel on the 
spot. To another of the same class, he said sarcastically, " You 

have already read that section four times, Mr. , it's iteration : 

it's — well I use no epithet, but it is iteration." His method of 
neutralising, as it were, the usual clap-trap formulas of Counsel, 
in mystifying juries, was admirable, as well for his good humour 
as for the sound common sense displayed. When a Counsel had 
been pressing on the jury that " there was some evidence" on a 
point, in favour of his client, the Judge as usual, when he was in 
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his caustic vein, affected to agree. Counsel was perfectly right 
in his law, " but he's a lawyer, gentlemen, and you are not, and 
as you don't know what he means by' some evidence' I'll tell you* 
Suppose there was an action on a Bill of Exchange, and six 
people swore that they saw the defendant accept it, and others 
swore they heard him say he should have to pay it, and six 
others swore to his handwriting, and suppose on the other side, 
they called a poor old man, who had been at school with the 
defendant forty years before, and had not seen him since : and 
he said ' he rather thought the acceptance was not his writing/ 
why there'd be 'some evidence' that it was not, and that's what 

Mr. means in this case." What a little drama this is, and 

how refreshing and convincing the argument ! 

Another of his capital illustrations of the limits of evidence 
was the following: " If a man," he said to a jury, "goes into the 
London Docks sober, without the means of getting drunk, and 
comes out of one of the cellars wherein are a million of gallons 
of wine, very drunk, I think that would be reasonable evidence 
that he had stolen some of the wine in the cellar, though you 
could not prove that any wine was stolen, or any wine missed." 

A stupid jury and an ingenious counsel were engaged in a 
case of the plainest kind; where a previous conviction was 
proved against the prisoner by the usual certificate and the 
evidence of a policeman who had him in his charge. The 
Counsel threw doubts on the certificate and on the policeman's 
evidence, to which the jury seemed to listen. In his most ironical 
vein, the Judge proceeded to tell them that the certificate by 
itself was of course not conclusive, that policemen have often 
told falsehoods, papers, too, have often been forged, " and gentle- 
men, never forget that you are a British jury, and if you can 
have a reasonable doubt in your minds, God forbid that you 
should not give the prisoner the benefit of it." The jury, it is 
said were twenty minutes in consultation before it dawned upon 
them that the judge had been laughing at them. There was 
much wit too, in his definition of imprisonment for debt, which 
he happily characterised as " merely a device for enabling a man 
to pledge the compassion of his friends." 

A jury being about to retire to consider their verdict, the 
usual oath was administered to the Tipstaff, that " they should 
be kept in some convenient place without meat, drink, or fire, 
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candlelight excepted, till they had agreed on their verdict." One 
of the jury having sent out for a glass of water, a grave repre- 
sentation of the fact was made to the judge, who affected to 
treat the matter very seriously. He had the oath read aloud, 
then called for " Lush's Practice." After some hesitation he gave 
judgment stating, "he was clear that water was not meat, neither 
was it drink, in the popular acceptance of the word," so he 
decided that the juryman might have it 

It was said happily enough, " that it would have been dan- 
gerous to assume his ignorance on any subject whatever," fur the 
reason that he possessed so much fragmentary knowledge of all 
kinds. Though his knowledge of foreign tongues was great, he 
was always modest enough to say that "he knew a little" of 
these languages. His memory was prodigious; facts, names, 
dates, complicated mathematical expressions, long passages of 
Greek, Latin, and the French poets, in all sorts of metres, 
passages which for years he had never seen, long strings of 
nursery rhymes, all lay side by side together in that capacious 
storehouse. His knowledge of the abundant French "Ana" 
was boundless : he himself was wont to relate, somewhat trium- 
phantly, how once upon circuit his post-chaise companion had 
picked up at a bookstall a collection of anecdotes containing in 
his estimation an unusual amount of fresh material, and how 
thereupon, he had himself undertaken to give the point of any 
story in it on hearing two lines of it read, and had fulfilled his 
boast without a single failure. These were amiable and even 
engaging qualities, which contrasted with the usual hard and 
pracitcal tone of the regular professed wit. We have omitted 
the pleasant reason which led him to exert his skill in picking 
locks. It seems, he used often to forget or lose his keys, and 
sometimes found himself in a circuit town with his portmanteau, 
but in the awkward position of being unable to open it. 
Practice and study soon made him skilful in this odd accom- 
plishment 

On one occasion at least, it is recorded that he exhibited a 
certain " gruffness " or even rudeness in private life. Mr. Grcville, 
the well-known diarist and " gruncher," had been at school with 
him. He recalled him "in my mind's eye, suspended by the 
hair of his head and being well caned, and recollect, as if it were 
yesterday, his doggedly drumming a lesson of Terence into my 
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dull, reluctant brain." Greville said he was a clever boy and 
had assisted in teaching the other boys, being taught himself by 
his uncle, who was an excellent scholar and a great brute. 
Many years afterwards at a dinner of clever men given at the 
Athenaeum Club, Greville recognised his old schoolfellow. He 
described the meeting: " When I found out who he was, I went 
up to him with the blandest manner, as he sat reading a news- 
paper, and said ' that I believed we had once been very well 
acquainted though we had not met for 27 years.' He looked up 
and said, ' Oh, it's too long to talk about/ and turned back to 
his paper. So I set him down for a brute, like his uncle, and 
troubled him no further," adds the charjtable gruncher. It may 
have been, however, that Maule disliked the man and his ways, 
or* perhaps did not relish this reminder of those early school 
days, which were after all not agreeable to recall. 

Once at Derby, when he was passing sentence, the Governor 
of the gaol crossed over, in a crouched attitude, to give some 
papers to the Barristers, and thus passed between the Judge and 
the prisoner. Maule rebuked him, intimated to him that he had 
violated one of the best known rules of Society. " Don't you 
know, sir, you ought never to pass between two gentlemen, 
when one is addressing the other ? " This seems scarcely in his 
usual good taste, particularly as he proceeded to finish his 
" conversation " with the " other gentleman " by a heavy 
sentence. 

As might be expected, the possessor of such gifts was regarded 
with a certain distrust, if not awe, by both Bench and Bar. His 
brethren while esteeming him, not unnaturally felt some dis- 
comfort in his presence. It is astonishing to recall that Douglas 
Jerrold wrote of him, " Thank God the world is not made of 
Justice Maules, nor are there many natures like his ! *' They 
knew that what they uttered was being measured by that too 
critical intellect. Carrying out his high standard of propriety, 
he retired from the bench in 1856 as soon as he found he could 
not do full justice to the duties of his high office. Two years 
later he died, at his home in Hyde Park Gardens, aged only 69. 
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Gwo Sisters of ©ne Itoce. 

By EVELYN KINGSCOTE. 

ELLENA and Estella Rashleigh were twin sisters, and the 
affection and sympathy which from earliest infancy had existed 
between them was very close and constant. These lovely girls 
were as much alike in person as it was possible for sisters to be ; 
the only perceptible difference during their infancy being, that 
Estelle, the younger, by ten minutes, of the two, was the smaller 
and slighter of frame. They were of English parentage, but 
had been born and raised, as the saying is, in foreign parts. 
Their father, a man fond of sport, especially when that sport 
partook somewhat of a wild character, considered himself a 
fortunate man when, having grown tired of a wandering Con- 
tinental life, the sale of some Irish property in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, enabled him to become the possessor of some 
thousands of acres of chiefly mountain land in the North-west 
of Ireland. Before this event occurred, Mrs. Rashleigh, after a 
long and trying illness, had died ; her farewells to her twin 
daughters having been rendered less poignant by reason of the 
" happy marriage " (as there was every prospect of its turning 
out), which took place between Ellena and one Colonel Rowley, 
an officer of high standing, as well as a man who was universally 
and very deservedly popular. 

Mrs. Rowley had, on accompanying her husband to India, in 
which part of the globe he held a command, shed — when parting 
from her twin sister — many bitter tears, and so great, after a 
while, was her longing for a re-union with her second self, that 
after a year's separation she gladly seized on the plea of ill 
health as a reason for returning to Europe and finding herself 
once more within sight and hearing of pretty, sweet-tempered 
Estelle Rashleigh. 

The sisters were at that time in the twentieth year of their 
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age, and the sympathy in tastes arid feelings which had always 
been one of their noted characteristics, had, during their separa- 
tion, increased rather than diminished. Until her return from 
India, Ellena Rowley had not only never seen, but could hardly 
have imagined from description the desolate magnificence of the 
country in which her sister's youth Wjas slowly gliding away. 
Great rocks frowned in precipitous grandeur over the Atlantic 
waves, which dashed in mad revelry against their base, and 
wildly across the rarely slumbering ocean blew the gales which 
told their old dismal tale of shipwreck and of death. In that 
devastating solitude, life — both vegetable and human — seemed 
extinct, while over all there hovered heavy rainclouds, perpetual 
warnings of the storms by which the unhappy land is all but 
daily visited. Such were amongst the characteristics of the 
home to which the young wife returned. 

" Darling, how have you borne it ? " Ellena, on the third day 
after her arrival at Glenfeehan, is saying to her sister and alter 
ego, whose arm is round her waist, as they, sitting on a deep 
window ledge, watch the driving rain as it pelts noisily against 
the glass and threatens at every moment to invade — assisted as 
it is by the heavy gale which accompanies it — the precincts of 
the small and prettily-furnished room in which they had taken 
refuge. " Such an awful place, and such terrible weather : you 
described it as most miserable, but I never expected to find 
anything like this." 

" Ah, I should not have minded if I had had you," said Estelle. 
" One gets through the winter, at least I did, with the thought 
that the grouse season would bring a change. Men come for 
the shooting, you know, and though the time is short they 
promise to come again, which gives one something to cling 
to." 

" As Mr. Duncombe, of course, has. Oh, Stellie, my pet, that 
blush tells me how it is with you — your letters, so full of 
his praises, said much ; but now, now when August is half over, 
and the twentieth will, you believe, bring him to Glenfeehan, I 
must know more. Is he handsome ? Do you love him ? Has 
he made you think that he wants you to be his wife ? " 

Of these impetuously poured out questions, the only one 
which Estelle finds it easy to answer is the first. She is quite 
ready to enlarge upon Leonard Duncombe's splendid figure, his 
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dark eyes and lovely hain " So much handsomer than George 
Rowley's, dear — you don't mind my saying so, Nea ? " 

" Not at all. We don't often differ, do we, darling ? Dear 
old George ! There never was anyone so good, but it was " — 
sighing wearily — "chiefly poor mother's doing. She thought 
the unsettled life we lived abroad so bad for us — never mind 
that now, though, Stellie. Tell me whether this charming 
Leonard has been whispering pretty things to your shy little 
cars. Has he ? " 

" Oh, I couldn't explain it all, dear. It has not been words so 
much as looks. I have felt his eyes upon me even when my 
face has been turned away, and I have been so vexed and angry 
with myself because I could not keep from blushing. Did 
George ever look at you like that, dear, and send the blood 
rushing like a torrent to your face ? " 

Ellena could not remember whether or no, in the days of 
Colonel Rowley's courtship, any of the signs and symptoms 
mentioned by Estelle had been observable; enough, however, 
had been gathered from the younger girl's reluctant lips to con- 
vince her that Leonard Duncombe had succeeded in making an 
impression on her sister's heart, and she was prepared for that 
dear sister's sake, to keep, after his arrival, an anxious watch on 
the proceedings of the expected guest. He came, and Ellena's 
more practised eye at once perceived that he was well versed in 
the art of winning women's love. A singularly handsome man, 
with passion-stirring, heavy-lidded eyes, and a voice and manner, 
which for a girl, young and impressionable as was Estelle, could 
not fail, as Ellena at once confessed to herself, to act as a potent 
charm. 

He had, for his part, during his former visit to Glenfeehan, 
been greatly struck by Estelle's beauty, and, partly from force 
of habit, he had amused himself by calling up to her lovely face 
the blushes of which she had, in her modest, guileless fashion, 
spoken to her sister, but matters between them had gone no 
further than a lengthened pressure of her small fingers, and 
a hope when he took his leave of her, expressed on his part 
with something of a lover's earnestness, that they would meet 
again. 

In his character of a somewhat blast man of the world, the 
simple beauty of Estelle Rashleigh (unenhanced as it was by the 
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aids of carefully-considered dress, and by the artificial surround- 
ings, which by firing the imagination impart to beauty of form 
and feature a fictitious charm) possessed no power to kindle in 
his breast the flame of love ; and it was therefore the case, that 
whilst travelling on the nineteeth day of August across the un- 
sheltered moor-land, which led towards Glenfeehan Lodge, the 
prospect of soon seeing again the fair girl, with whose maiden 
affections he had mildly trifled, were powerless to induce forget- 
fulness of the physical discomfort he was enduring. During his 
last year's visit to the howling wilderness, as he now in his wrath 
designated the country through which he was on an outside car 
wending his way, he had enjoyed no opportunity of judging 
from experience of what enormities the climate of Connaught is 
capable. The fortnight which he had passed, now in striding 
over the heather after grouse, and anon in fishing for salmon in 
the rushing waters of a well-preserved small river, had been 
remarkable for its singular freedom from Atlantic gales, and 
from the rain, which, as a rule, " it raineth every day " in Western 
Ireland. 

" What a confounded fool I have been to come," he more than 
once said to himself, as, sheltering as best he could his stalwart 
person behind the car-driver, he drew his summer overcoat up to 
his ears, and did battle with the roaring wind for possession of 
the dainty water-proof garment, u hich proved, for the purpose 
for which it had been purchased, altogether ineffectual. 

" A wild welcome this to the West ! You are really deserving 
of a better return, after the trouble of coming so far to visit us, 
than to fall in with this awful gale and rain." 

Such were the words, spoken in the most charming of voices, 
which greeted Leonard Duncombe's ears, when, after being 
summarily dried, and lamented over by Pat Geracthy (Mr. 
Rashleigh's indoors man) as "desthroyed entoirely," he was 
ushered into the presence of the ladies. It was Mrs. Rowley 
who, after being duly introduced by her sister, gave voice to the 
sympathising words which had so pleasantly soothed, on his 
entrance, the traveller's not slightly ruffled temper ; nor did the 
charm of Ellena's manner, together with a loveliness which 
threw Estelle's less striking beauty into the shade, fail to con- 
tribute its quota to the sensation of bien itre \vhi:h the warmth 
of a blazing turf fire was diffusing around him. 
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u Now, Stellie, let us make this poor traveller as thoroughly- 
comfortable as circumstances will admit of," continued Ellena ; 
" so, while I see that Biddy has the kettle boiling for tea, will 
you console him with the assurance that as this nice, ' soft ' 
weather, as the natives call it, has lasted three whole days and 
nights, it will certainly be fine to-morrow." 

One of the advantages possessed by Ellena over her twin sister 
was the gift of sprightly talk, and of a readiness to make even 
newly-made acquaintances feel at once at home in her society. 
She was naturally, too, quicker of wit than was the shyer and 
more sensitive girl, who, now left alone with the man who had 
made no little way in winning her affections, felt as though 
tongue-tied, and almost painfully embarrassed. Mr. Duncombe 
was the first to break the silence which, during a few moments, 
followed on Ellena's departure. 

" So that," he said, " is the twin sister of whom you used last 
year to talk so much to me. She had lately married then, had 
she not — some officer in India ? " 

" Yes," answered Estelle, whose relief at being thus given a 
subject on which she could fluently converse was considerable. 
" She went out with Colonel Rowley to India, but the climate 
disagreed with her, and I am too thankful to have her at home 
again. Do you think that we are very much alike ? There arc 
some people, our intimate friends even, who declare that they 
find a difficulty in knowing us apart." 

" Indeed ! I should hardly have thought that possible. There 
is a likeness certainly, and a strong one, but I confess to being 
amongst those who would never mistake Mrs. Rowley for you, 
or vice versd." 

Estelle, on hearing this opinion, both felt and looked dis- 
appointed. She entertained an enthusiastic admiration for her 
sister's beauty, and that Leonard should recognise the marked 
resemblance between them would not only have flattered her 
girlish vanity, but would have given encouragement to the 
hopes that he must intentionally, as she believed and hoped, 
have raised in her breast. In her desire to convince him that 
others could see a likeness which had escaped his observa- 
tion, she, in her childlike ignorance of human nature, blunder- 
ingly pursued the subject she had somewhat unfortunately 
com menced. 
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" Before Ellena's marriage," she said, " and when we did enjoy 
a little civilized society, the likeness between us gave rise to 
some amusing blunders. I recollect at one of the Bruxelles 

Bals Nobles " But her reminiscences were cut short by the 

entrance of Mr. Rashleigh, who, as a matter of cDurse, at once 
fell foul of the weather as a subject for conversational vitupera- 
tion. 

11 You must," he said, " have wished yourself more than once, I 
fear, in the smoking-room of your club, as you drove across that 
infernal bog. I watched your progress through my field-glass, 
and was more than once afraid that you would have been blown 
over, car and all, and lodged in a deep digging, with black bog- 
water at the bottom." 

" A summer shower — eh? in the West of Ireland," said Dun- 
combe good - humouredly, adding, as he turned his all too 
expressive eyes towards the girl who hung — the poor, foolish 
child — upon his every word, " You have heard the story ? A 
wag, seeing some country bumpkins in wondering contemplation 
before Danby's terribly realistic picture of the Deluge, enlightened 
them after the fashion I have quoted." 

The story tickles the cynical temper of the elderly man who, 
now that he has invested his few thousands in an unremunerative 
property, takes every opportunity of abusing the climate of the 
Wild West, as well as the people who so sorely suffer from its 
rough handling. 

" A summer shower ! Capital idea ! " he is still chucklingly 
repeating, when Ellena, closely followed by Pat (or Patsy 
Gerachty, as, despite the ripeness of his year?, he is designated), 
bearing somewhat elaborate preparations for tea, enters the 
room. 

" Tea indeed ! " exclaimed Mr. Rashleigh contemptuously. 
u This is one of your innovations, Nea. Fit for nothing but to 
spoil a man's appetite for his dinner. Ugh ! I hate the sight of 
the sloppy stuff." 

" But you wouldn't hate it," put in Ellena, with what Leonard 
thought the divinest smile he had ever seen on human face, "if 
you had been for three mortal hours exposed to such a storm as 
is raging along the coast to-day. Come, Mr. Duncombe, never 
mind what father says — he is an old grumbler. Have some hot 
tea, for it is hot ; I have seen to that myself. It will do you no 
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harm. Stellie, offer him some bread-and-butter. Oh, I forgot, 
the butter isn't good this churning, so a scone will be better with 
the tea. 

" And why, pray, isn't the butter good ? " asked Mr. Rashleigh 
angrily. " I pay a wretched girl I don't know how much a 
month to see to it, and then I am old that it is not worth 
eating." 

" It was spoilt by an accident, father ; Katie thought no harm, 
and put the fresh herrings too near the cream." This from 
Estelle, who looked so pretty as she made her half-tearful 
excuses for the dairy-maid's mistake, that Leonard Duncombe, 
by whom the sight of beauty in distress was never looked upon 
with indifference, bestowed on her for her consolation, one of the 
love-inspiring glances which had already worked havoc in her 
susceptible and totally unexperienced heart. 



CHAPTER II. 

TllE next day proved, as had been foretold, fine, a "pet day," 
in short, as the inhabitants of those pluvious regions are wont to 
term the rarely free from rain and storm days, with which it 
pleases Providence to bless them. Leonard Duncombe had on 
the previous evening succeeded, as was usually the case with 
him, in making himself agreeable. He was quick to discover, 
not only that Estelle had not forgotten his former attempts to 
gain her heart, but that Mrs. Rowley being, as was only natural, 
in her twin-sister's confidence, was endeavouring, to the best of 
her ability, to further what she erroneously judged to be a love 
affair. This proceeding on the part of a woman, for whom he 
already felt an admiration stronger than he had ever before 
experienced for mortal woman, produced un him the usual 
effect of pique and wounded vanity, namely, that of stimulating 
his desire to gain a place in her regard. But in order to effect 
this he must not, he told himself, desist from his furtive, but only 
too successful attempts to work on Estelle's feelings, and this 
necessity — the outcome it is to be feared of cold-blooded selfish- 
ness — required, as he was well aware, a vast amount of skill and 
caution in the carrying out of his necessary plans. 

As he trudged with his uncongenial host over the scanty 
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heather, his thoughts were all of Ellena, of her exquisite smile 
— her glorious eyes and the perfection of her figure, which had 
the advantage of being more fully developed than that of 
Estelle. And then she was so bright, so quick to understand 
and respond to the idea which he threw out, whilst Estelle, 
sweet and loveable as in his heart he acknowledged her to be, 
was decidedly a little wanting in wit and animation. He was 
no hardened libertine, nor did he, whilst thus feeding his 
imagination on the memory of Ellena Rowley's perfections, 
entertain any unprincipled designs against her peace ; but he 
was in fact, one of those often to be met with, and far from 
innocuous young men, to whom the appreciation of themselves 
by the softer sex, is almost as necessary as the air they breathe. 
In the natures of such men there is usually to be found a certain 
almost feminine tenderness of feeling, a quality which to some 
women is apt to prove dangerously attractive. 

Whilst their visitor is thus, wholly unsuspected by the sisters, 
dwelling in fancy on Ellena's charms, and recognising to its full 
extent the difficulty of winning his way to her favour which his 
former attentions to her sister throw in his path, let us return 
to the two young creatures who, taking advantage of the 
unwonted brightness of the day, donned their out-of-doors gear, 
their conversation meanwhile after the departure of the sports- 
men, turning, as was reasonably to be expected, seeing that they 
shared each other's every thought and feeling, on the guest 
whose parting smile and pleasantly uttered au revoir was still 
echoing in their ears. They were in the (so called by courtesy) 
garden, a sheltered spot of some hundred square feet only in 
extent, which Estelle for the reason that it lay in a hollow, and 
was to a certain degree protected from the fury of Atlantic 
gales, was endeavouring, in the face of difficulties innumerable, 
to convert into a flowery oasis in the bleak and desolate wilder- 
ness where her lot was cast. With her own hands had she, 
assisted only by one indigenous gossoon, by name Phileen (or 
little Phil), toiled perseveringly at her ill-requited task, and 
Ellena, for want of anything more amusing to do, had given her 
manual assistance to the work. One of the topics which had 
been under discussion with their newly-arrived guest had been 
the toil which the sisters had bestowed, and were still in the 
habit of bestowing, on the redeemed half-acre of bog land which 
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was beginning to show some small return for the work which 
had been expended in its culture. 

" If we come back in time," Leonard had laughingly said, as 
he stood under the ruggedly built porch, cigarette in hand, wait- 
ing for his host, " you shail see what a stroke of gardener's work 
I am capable of performing.' 1 

" Oh, we will give you plenty to do," smiled Estelle, who with 
restored spirits was secretly admiring the grace of his attitude 
as he leant carelessly against the rough-hewn stone wall of the 
porch, and as he waved his hand in adieu, her heart whispered 
to her that surely a properer man had never — in knickerbockers 
and a tweed suit — been seen before. 

" And now, Nea, pet, you must tell me as you promised to do 
after a night's reflection, what you really think of him, and of" 
— with pretty hesitation — "his caring or not for me," and 
Estelle, whilst waiting for her sister's answer, busied herself in 
arranging over a small boulder which had rolled down the 
mountain side, the long, trailing branches of a cotoneaster 
plant. 

"You dear child," exclaimed Ellena, looking admiringly at 
the young, slender girl whose humble estimate of her own 
attractions stood greatly in the way of her doing them the 
justice that was their due, " I wish I could make you believe 
that no man could help caring for you." 

" Dear Nea ! It is your own love for me that makes you 
fancy that so it is. Others, however, may not see me with your 
eyes ; so tell me the plain truth, even though it may give me 
pain, did you see nothing in Mr. Duncombe's manner — in his 
eyes especially, that would lead you to think that he likes me a 
little bit?" 

To this point blank question, Mrs. Rowley found it very 
difficult to reply. She had in fact seen nothing in Leonard 
Duncombe's demeanour towards her sister which was calculated 
to convey the idea that he had fallen in love with Estelle. To 
her thinking he was one of those attractive specimens of his sex 
who are so much accustomed to being petted and made much of 
by women, that by mere force of habit they assume towards 
them a tender and caressing demeanour, being all the while, 
very probably, of the opinion expressed by a latitudinarian in 
love, that " when we are far from the lips that we love we have 
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but to make love to the lips that are near." It would have been 
well for Estelle had her more experienced sister possessed the 
moral courage requisite for the enlightenment of the girl as to the 
character (as she believed it to be) of Leonard Duncombe, but 
the pathetic face, pleading for crumbs of comfort and encourage- 
ment, was irresistible, and she said tenderly : 

"You ought, darling, to be a better judge than I can be of 
Mr. Duncombe's feelings towards you ; one thing, however, is 
certain, namely, that he must have had a stronger motive than 
love of sport to bring him to these wilds, and what motive 
excepting a wish to see you again could there have been ? He 
does not seem to care much for shooting." 

" Nor for hard walking," put in Estelle cheerfully. " He told 
me before breakfast that he would far rather stay at home with 
us than tramp across the wet moors after grouse, and, Oh ! Nea, 
if you had seen his look, and felt the pressure of his hand as he 
said it, you would not doubt, as I fear you do, that he — er — 
cares for poor humble me." 

As the days followed swiftly on each other, it became very 
apparent that Mr. Duncombe, clubman and fine gentleman as 
he was, by those who knew him but slightly, considered, took far 
more delight in assisting the twins in their horticultural pursuits 
than in accompanying Mr. Rashleigh either in quest of grouse, or 
even that of salmon, when the river, which was not unfrequently 
the case, chanced to be " in flood." This state of things was far 
from pleasing to his host. He had no idea, as he grumblingly 
remarked to Ellena, of giving his four-year-old black-faced 
mutton, and wine which he had imported himself in the wood 
from Bordeaux, to a fellow who preferred dangling after women 
to earning his keep (Mr. Rashleigh sold his grouse to a Dublin 
dealer) by his gun. For his part, he only wished that the fellow 
would take himself off. A decidedly unpleasant state of feeling 
this, to exist in the mind of an, at all times, somewhat can- 
tankerous host ; but Estelle, happy in the belief that Leonard's 
gardening achievements were a labour of love for her, trusted 
that before the fortnight, for which period he had been invited, 
came to an end, the guest, whose attentions had lately become 
too marked to be mistaken, would speak the decisive words that 
could not but authorise his longer stay. 
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And Ellena — how did she — this anxious watcher over her 
sister's peace, reconcile the conduct of that all-but-acknowledged 
admirer with her hopes and prayers for Estelle's future happiness ? 
Alas for her ! She was passing through a time of trial as fierce 
and hopeless as a woman, good and unselfish such as she, could 
be called upon to undergo ; for, not only had she become aware, 
carefully as he had endeavoured to conceal it, of Leonard's mad 
passion for herself, but to her horror and dismay, she was con- 
scious that she, in her turn, loved him with a warmth akin to 
that which in Estelle's innocent breast burned so brightly. To 
describe Ellena's horrified shrinking from herself when first the 
fatal truth became apparent to her would be impossible. Her 
only consolation — a feeble one after all — lay in her belief that 
she was scarcely answerable for a feeling which, shared as it was 
to the full by her sister, might be accounted for by the strange 
sympathy which between twins of the same sex is well known 
to exist. From their earliest childhood she and Estelle had 
liked or disliked, as the case might be, the same persons, there- 
fore in the present instance there was nothing which need call 
forth surprise ; but the pity of it was that Leonard's love was 
given, not to the sweet young girl whom he might marry and 
render happy, but to her, a married woman who felt that she 
would give half her life — weakly and wickedly as she returned 
his passion — if by so doing she could transfer his allegiance to 
her sister. 

As the day fixed for Leonard's departure drew. near, Ellena 
grew feverishly anxious for the effect which his leaving Glen- 
feehan might have upon Estelle. The health of the younger 
twin had never been robust, and Ellena absolutely shivered as 
she pictured to herself the desolation of the place when the 
young, joyous, soul-vivifying presence of their visitor would be 
far away, never perhaps to return. 

The morning had been cloudy, and Leonard on the plea of a 
cold had excused himself from the " fowling " expedition which 
his host had planned. The weather had, however, proved pro- 
pitious for gardening purposes, and Leonard who was being 
employed on the rockwork of a fernery that was precious in 
Estelle's sight, had strayed away in search of a lump of orna- 
mental quartz to some little distance from the scene of opera- 
tions. To his surprise he was followed almost immediately by 
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Ellena, who, on pretence of looking for a tiny fern which had 
its habitat among the stones, was in reality bent on having a 
few minutes' conversation with her fellow labourer. He started 
when he saw the form of the woman he loved turn the angle of 
rock which concealed her presence from Estelle. Poor unsus- 
pecting Estelle ! At that moment she was too deeply engrossed 
by the planting of fuchsia cuttings to notice the temporary 
absence of her sister, a circumstance, however, on the length- 
ened endurance of which Ellena did not dare to reckon, and 
therefore she plunged at once into the momentous subject of 
which she had come to speak. 

"Mr. Duncombe," she cried breathlessly, for she had run 
quickly, and her agitation was manifestly great, " I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you — something that Estelle 
must not hear. You arc behaving cruelly to her. She is not 
strong, and — and — if you mean nothing — if it is your purpose 
to go away without — asking her to be your wife, she will find, I 
fear, the disappointment too terrible to be borne." 

He had listened to her in silence, with his eyes cast down 
upon the piece of quartz, which in his surprise he had let fall ; 
but when she ceased speaking he slowly raised his heavy lids, 
and said, as his gaze seemed to burn into her brain : 

" And do you — can you seriously demand of me to do this 
thing ? You, who know — none better — that I do not love her, 
and that if she were my wife, existence would be to both of us 
— a hell from which there would be no escaping. Say — answer 
my question truthfully. Do you desire that I should be 
Estelle's husband ? Nay," and he laid his two hands firmly on 
her shoulder, "you shall not turn away — lift your eyes to mine 
and tell me, if you can, that I must do this thing." 

Ellena was a woman strong of nerves and vigorous of frame, 
but her breath and strength well nigh failed her under the 
ordeal to which the man she loved was subjecting her. Twice 
she essayed to answer him, and twice the unspoken words died 
away into silence. He felt her swaying beneath the close pres- 
sure of his nervous fingers, whilst the rapid rise and fall of her 
perfect bust told him how over-quickly her heart was beating. 

"Speak," he said once more, and his voice sounded harsh 
and imperative. "I only wait your order. To hear is to 
obey." 
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Then, at last, the power of speech cams ba:k to her, and she 
said in a low voice and falteringly : 

" I do wish it — I pray you to grant my prayer, and make my 
sister happy." 

He, in the tempest of love and anger that raged within 
his breast, almost flung her from his supporting hold, whilst she, 
exhausted by the trial she had gone through, sank white and 
trembling on the heather with which the rocky boulders were 
scantily intermixed. 

On that self-same evening, Estelle Rashleigh became the 
affianced wife of Leonard Duncombe. Mr. Rashleigh was well 
pleased with the arrangement, for the bridegroom elect, although 
he was not, strictly speaking, a wealthy man, was known to 
possess a fair amount of this world's goods, and Estelle was in 
the seventh heaven of delight. For the present all idea of her 
lover quitting Glenfeehan was at an end, and greatly to the 
bride elect's satisfaction, plans were formed for seeing some 
portions of more distant mountain scenery, which in the local 
guide books were extolled as well worthy the notice of the 
tourist. 

" I know," the happy girl exclaimed, " how immensely 
Leonard will enjoy the trip to Balacheen Head. They say 
that the view from the heights is glorious — rather frightening 
perhaps," she added, as visions of her sweetheart (who in truth 
played to perfection the part of a devoted fiancf) tenderly 
guarding her from peril, flashed pleasantly before her mental 
vision. 

" Own that I was right, you wise dear thing," the girl said one 
day to Ellena, " and I will not triumph over you — And oh ! it is 
so sweet to be loved. If you had ever felt for George as I do 
for Leonard, you would understand like me the necessity of 
talking of it between ourselves. And he is so handsome too, 
which poor dear George, we know, is not. I only wish, darling, 
that he seemed to care more for you. I might be jealous, 
though, if he did, and that would be too dreadful." 

There were moments when talk such as this tried Ellena 
almost beyond her powers of endurance, and but for the linger- 
ing doubts of Leonard's good faith by which she was sometimes 
haunted, she would, she believed, have invented some excuse for 
her absence from the scene of her purgatory. This belief was 
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however, she could not but own to herself, when probing her 
conscience to the utmost, one which had little real foundation. 
To bid farewell to Leonard — to look her last — for such she knew 
was her bounden duty, on the man who had twined himself 
round every fibre of her heart, was an act from which her whole 
nature shrunk, and so she suffered on, sustained, alas ! for she 
was terribly weak and human, by the knowledge (for to throw 
dust in her eyes, on this burning question was impossible) that 
he loved her still. 

The view from Balachecn Head was, as Estelle had remarked, 
one which well repaid the traveller who, finding himself within a 
dozen miles of that portion of an iron-bound coast does not 
shrink from a certain amount of discomfort and fatigue. A 
small inn, in which the few beds were of the hardest, and food 
the least palatable that can well be conceived, was situated near 
the summit of the frowning head-land, to climb which required 
not only vigour of muscle, but a strength of nerve in which nine 
women out of ten would have been found lacking. For the 
path up the three thousand feet which had to be trodden 
was not only steep and narrow, but, at some points, dan- 
gerously near the giddy verge of rock beyond which was empty 
space. 

A portion of the pilgrimage to Balacheen was to be performed 
by water, for a bay or creek ran up from the sea to within three 
miles of Glenfeehan Lodge, and was, when the tide was high, a 
navigable stream. At quite low water the lawless population 
who lived, or rather starved, beyond the boundaries of Mr. 
Rashleigh's land, earned a few dishonest pennies by dredging 
for oysters (whether they were in, or out of season, mattered not) 
amongst the shells and seaweed in the shallow waters of the 
bay. The shores of the said bay were fringed with rocks, which 
presented a not seldom forbidding aspect to the unskilled boat- 
man who ventured his bark on the temptingly tranquil waters 
of Balacheen Sound. 

Shorter, as in the month of August the days were — according 
to yearly routine — growing, they nevertheless contained a suffi- 
cient number of daylight hours to enable the traveller in search 
of the picturesque to see a good deal of a hitherto unknown 
country. Time must, however, be taken by the forelock, and 
therefore it wa> almost literally by break of day that the little 
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party of four, consisting of Mr. Rashleigh, his two daughters and 
Leonard Duncombe, found themselves (after a three miles drive 
in an outside car) in a rowing boat, rowed by two wild-looking 
peasants, on the broad bosom of the bay. Mr. Rashleigh, who 
had no particular fancy for passing the night at the Balacheen 
Inn, enquired of the boatmen immediately on their taking their 
places, regarding the chances of their being able to return that 
night to the Lodge. 

" How will the tide serve for coming back, Hanagan ? " he 
asked of the man who pulled stroke. " The moon, you know, is 
at the full, and we may be able " (this to the party generally, for 
Tom Hanagan seemed in no hurry to reply) " to get back in 
tolerable time. How about the tide, eh, Hanagan?" 

" It will be high wather at six,yer honour," answered the man, 
"but begging your honour's pardon, it's a long stretch to 
Balacheen Head, and Mrs. Mulloy's is convanient for stopping 
at." 

" I daresay, but I mean to get back to-night if I can, so do 
you two fellows be ready to row us home. You'll find it a 
better evening's work than hanging about Mrs. Mulloy's shebeen 
house." 

" And, how delicious the row back by moonlight will be ! " 
murmured Estelle, to which her lover responded by one of the 
eloquent looks and smiles which with him did frequent duty for 
spoken words. 

At the end of half an hour's vigorous row, a cluster of hovels 
called by courtesy a village, was reached, and the sight of two 
rough ponies, saddled for female use, called forth an expression 
of surprise from Estelle. 

" I thought we were to ascend the mountain on foot, papa," 
she said. " Perhaps though," she added, as the boys who held 
the unkempt creature's bridles, remained stationary, " there are 
other female pilgrims'beside ourselves, for whom those ragged- 
looking little animals are waiting." 

" Scarcely probable, I think," said Mr. Rashleigh drily. " In 
short, I may, I think, say that it is to Duncombe's gallantry and 
forethought you owe the benefit — if it should prove one — of your 
having these mountain ponies to ride. Ever since this expedi- 
tion, which I confess to thinking a very foolish one,was decided 
on he has been moving heaven and earth to find those animals 
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for you girls to ride. Declared that the walk would be too 
much for you, which perhaps it would be. For my part, 
Miss Stellie, I think you ought to be very much obliged to 
him." 

" Which indeed I am," said Estelle softly, as she stole her 
little hand into her lover's, an attention to which he quite openly 
responded. 

The horse bastes, as the Connaught peasantry are given to 
designating the shaggy hard-worked little animals which draw 
their turf from the bog, and which only the tolerably well-to-do 
amongst the peasantry can afford to keep, stood with closed 
eyes as though still sleeping in the hovels, which, with their 
owners, they at nightfall shared. They, however, woke up 
as the well-known " Git along out of that," sounded in their 
ears, and when the sisters, with railway rugs improvised as 
skirts, were duly seated in the well-worn saddles, the order 
to march was given, and the little party proceeded on their 
way. 

Close to Estelle's bridle rein walked Leonard, and her atten- 
tion was for awhile so entirely absorbed by the delight of his 
close companionship, and by the upward glances of his dark 
eyes into her soft lovely ones, that, timid horsewoman although 
she was, she failed to notice the dangers of the way, and the 
frequency with which, with his hand upon the bridle of her 
steed, he led its footsteps safely past the stony hindrances 
which beset the steep ascent. Ellena, riding behind, with her 
father pacing discontentedly beside her, rejoiced in cruel anguish 
of mind over the signs of growing interest in her darling Estelle 
which she more than half believed were visible. Hungering 
herself for the love of which she must never realise the joys, 
she asked herself as she rode silently and, as she believed, un- 
sympathised with, up the mountain road, of what good was to 
her the life for which she in the services of the Church offered 
up on Sundays her thanks to God. She felt no love — good and 
kind although he was — for her husband ; child she had none, 
and were she to die, it might be that Leonard's affections would 
be more closely drawn towards the gentle girl whose heart he 
had done his best to win. Her eyes were dimmed with tears 
whilst dwelling on the possible happiness — her life being at an 
end — of those she loved, without her, and so deeply was she 
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sunk in reverie that a sudden cry of alarm from Estclle fell 
unheeded on her ears. 

As they approached nearer to the summit of the mountain, 
the path grew narrower, until at length there was scarcely space 
enough on it for Estelle's pony and Leonard, who had hitherto 
walked between it and danger, to pursue the road abreast The 
absence, momentary although it was, of her sweetheart's 
vigorous form, and a glimpse which she by looking down caught 
of the awful and precipitous height to which she had arrived, 
produced on Estelle a sudden attack of giddiness, and with a 
scream on her pale lips she would have fallen from her saddle 
had not Leonard's arm intervened to save her. 

Ellena was in a moment off her pony, and by the side of the 
terrified girl. 

" Do not look seawards, darling," she said, " it is that which 
frightens you. The pony is sure footed, and in another quarter 
of an hour or even less, we shall be at the top, and with father 
and Mr. Duncombe to take care of you, you will enjoy the 
sight which people travel hundreds of miles sometimes to 
see." 

It was thus that Ellena endeavoured to reassure the trembling 
girl, and^to rouse her courage for a crowning effort. Estelle's 
nerves were, however, too severely shaken for anything short of 
an immediate return to safer and more level ways to be of any 
avail in exciting her to further efforts ; and when it became 
apparent to Ellena that Mr. Rashleigh suffered likewise from 
sensation of giddiness, and was more than willing to retrace his 
steps, Nca not only desisted from further attempts to induce 
Estelle to persevere, but offered her pony for her father's use on 
his return. 

" We arc so near the summit now," she, on his hesitating to 
accept her proposal, said, "and as I am not like you and Stellie, 
subject to giddiness, f am not the least afraid of being left 
alone." 

There was a strange expression, one in fact which almost 
partook of wildness, in her large blue eyes as she spoke, and 
Duncombe, filled with a vague alarm, hastened to say, gravely, 
and with a courteous lifting of his tourist's cap : 

"If you will allow of my escort, Mrs. Rowley, we may enjoy 
the fine sight we have been promised, together. As to the 
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ponies, we shall be better without them, and Estelle is looking 
so pale that the sooner she begins the descent, the better pleased 
we shall all be." 

This advice, good doubtless in its way, is promptly followed, 
and Ellena and Leonard Duncombe stand in the mountain 
solitude alone. 

Now this man, who has probably been already condemned by 
the reader as heartless and unprincipled, had been throughout 
his youth and earlier manhood blessed by the possession of one 
of the best and most tender-hearted of mothers, and it was by 
her, and from the example of her perfect life, that his ideas of 
women had been formed. From her he had half-unconsciously 
imbibed the belief that there existed women so pure and white 
of mind and soul that even to hint to them of a love such as he 
felt for Ellena would be an insult Of this type of her sex was , 
he felt sure, the lovely creature who now in that awful stillness, 
stood, trembling visibly, by his side. Trembling, as he believed, 
in the fear that he would seize the opportunity of again 
declaring openly the passion which he could not be conscious 
that she shared. 

Agitated although she appeared, Ellena was the first to 
speak. 

" Had we not better walk on ? " she said in a low voice, whilst 
in her lovely eyes the strange expression which had startled 
Leonard, was again to him painfully evident. 

" Yes, if you will accept my help," he quickly answered, and 
then, without waiting for a reply, he draws her hand within his 
arm, and holds it there as in a vice. 

For many minutes they walk on in a silence so deep that 
until they reach a spot, whence, gazing down the perpendicular 
height of more than three thousand feet above the now slumber- . 
ing ocean, it may be said of them : 

" That the beating of their own hearts 
Was the only sound they heard." 

It is again by the woman that this thrilling silence is broken. 
With steadfast gaze she says, looking down calmly at the wave- 
lets rippling at the mountain base : 

" I can understand Estelle being afraid— -she is so happy that 
Death must seem to her an awful thing:. To mc those slumber- 
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ing waters whisper only of the rest and peace which is to be 
found beneath their surface." 

" Hush ! " he said, calmly likewise to outward semblance, 
though his face, even to the lips, is pale. " You must not speak 
so, you arc too young, too beautiful to wish for death." 

14 When a woman has nothing to live for," she murmured, 
" what is there left but the end which sooner or later comes to 
all of us?" 

" Do you count friendship nothing ? " he asked breathlessly, 
" and is the life-long devotion of a man who will ask — he swears 
— no other return than an answering friendship — of no account 
in your eyes ? Ellena ! Listen to me, while I ask if I have not 
done your bidding in making what you well know to be feigned 
love to ycur sister ? And when I tell you that my powers of 
endurance are almost at an end, will you not give me some 
slight reward for the deceit that I have found it so hard to 
practise. Will you not help me to devise some means by which 
this hateful engagement may be cither cancelled, or its fulfil- 
ment indefinitely put off ? In the meanwhile " 

" Oh ! " cried Ellena with a shudder. " This is too much ! 
But for me you would have loved Estelle, and now — Oh, 
Leonard ! — remember, I entreat, your promise. Perform it, and 
I will love you as a sister to my dying day." 

" A sister's love," he says bitterly, " is the one which, of all 
others, I repudiate and detest. When a man loves as I do, and 
when he thinks what mijht have been had he not loved too late, 
he is driven as I am, to the verge of madness. For you do love 
me, Ellena. Tell me so once," he implores, " and for the sake 
of that blessed assurance, I will marry Estelle." 

" And try, for my sake, to love her, Leonard ? " and as if in 
gratitude for his concession, she smiles her own beautiful sad 
smile into the troubled face of her companion. "She is so 
sweet and pure and good, that when I am gone — back to 
my husband — you will forget my foolish — Well, dear, for 
Estelle's sake, I will shame my wifehood by confessing that 
if I had known you earlier " 

"You might have loved me," he breaks in impatiently. 
" Ellena, my beautiful love — for you are, in heart and spirit, 
mine — I must have more from you than that cold admission of 
possibilities. You must say after me the wcrds that are, I know, 
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beating in your heart — Leonard, I love you, and whilst my life 
lasts, your love will be my comfort and support" 

He holds her closely to him, as he thus dictates his terms, 
and Ellena, as if mechanically, repeats the words which will, she 
fondly trusts, insure the happiness of her second self. Then 
the anguished cry of, " God forgive me for my sin ! " bursts 
from her quivering lips, and she clings for support to the strong 
arm of the man she loves. 

Below them, so far below that it seems a mere cockle shell 
upon the gaily dancing sea, is a flat country boat, laden with 
sedge and seaweed. The men on board are diminished into 
pigmies, whilst over their heads, countless sea-gulls are, with the 
wild croaking screams which are peculiar to their kind, looking 
out for any prey, dead or living, that may come to hand. A 
wounded comrade, which the strong beak of a cormorant has 
transfixed, lies bleeding on a projecting ledge of rock im- 
mediately below the spot where Ellena and her companion are 
gazing seawards, and the purely white birds, harmless in 
outward semblance as doves, have gathered round the dying 
gull and are fighting madly for a share in its remains. 

In after life, never will that scene, in all its dread and wild 
magnificence, be blotted from Leonard Duncan's memory. 
Sleeping and waking there will be times when he will hear 
the hungry cries of the snow-white sea-birds, and see in the 
awful depths below, the tranquil waves as they softly ripple 
on the granite rocks. And the pale beautiful woman by his 
side, surely her image will not be wanting to complete the 
picture that busy fancy will call up. As a figure of stone, 
mute and motionless, she will visit his sleepless couch, filling 
him with remorse in that he could trace to his own selfish vanity 
the heart sorrows which he had entailed upon her. 

A few minutes after her murmured prayer for pardon had 
been spoken, Ellena, awaking as one out of a dream, repeated 
slowly the words : " While my life lasts," and then with a 
composure which laid to lest Leonard's half-formed fears, she 
added : 

" It is a grand sight, and I am thankful to have seen it. But 
is it not time to return ? Estelle may be anxious for our safety. 
Her nerves are weaker than mine, although as twins," she with 
her lovely smile continued, " we ought — having, as some fancy, 
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only one soul between us — to share and share alike in all 
things." 

They have begun, according to Mrs. Rowley's wish, to descend 
the mountain, and Duncombe ventures to press with his own 
the little hand that rests upon his arm. 

" You are not sorry," he asks tenderly, " that we have ex- 
changed these promises ? There is a bond between us now, I, 
for my part feel, and my task, as regards Estelle, is easier than 
it has yet been." 

" I shall know, dear Leonard," she answers calmly, "when I 
am far away whether you make my darling happy, and now that 
I have your promise, I am content." 

And he, too, is for the moment well pleased. The ice is 
broken. He has spoken openly to her of his love, and now he, 
with the sanguine buoyancy of his nature, trusts to chance — to 
absence on his part from Estelle, and to — alas ! for the inherent 
evil of our common nature — to " something happening " to 
Ellena's husband for the realization of his dreams of bliss. 



CHAPTER III. 

The mere outside aspect of Mrs. Mulloy's " hotel " has been 
sufficient to determine Mr. Rashleigh not to risk his precious 
person during the coming night within its walls. " For the good 
of the house," however, a meal of fried eggs and slightly rancid 
bacon was awaiting the return of Ellena and her companion. 
Duncombe, whose appetite the mountain air has sharpened, does 
not refuse the proffered refreshment, and Ellena makes a deter- 
mined effort to swallow a portion of the food which Mrs. 
Mulloy's bare-footed attendant has placed before the party. 
Not a little time is wasted in rather elaborate preparations for 
the return voyage, for the evening, though fine, is cold, and from 
Mrs. Mulloy's store or shop, the keeping of which she combines 
with that of her "hotel," sundry coloured blankets are selected, 
so that the moon is already, ere they depart, shedding her soft 
light over the tranquil waters of the bay. 

At length, with many exclamations of regret from the land- 
lady, and followed by not a few " send your honour safe home " 
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from those who have received largesse at the travellers' hands, 
the latter are under-wcigh ; but scarcely can they congratulate 
themselves that so it is, when an untold number of drunken 
peasants who have been seeing " life " at a neighbouring 
" potheen " or fair, crowd helter and skelter into the boat ; she 
is already nearly as low in the water as is consistent with safety, 
and the inroad of the lawless revellers sink her so deeply that 
both Mr. Rashlcigh and Duncombe are strenuous in their efforts 
to keep back the tipsy fellows, whose object it is to obtain a 
passage to the further extremity of the bay. Utterly in vain, as 
will easily be credited, are the attempts of the Englishmen to 
drive back the intruders. Their own boatmen have likewise 
imbibed a sufficient quantity of poisonous whisky to render them 
worse than useless, so what chance have they, the only two sober 
men on board, against some twenty reckless savages, maddened 
with drink and ready for the free fight which is inherent in the 
Irish idiosyncrasy. The situation is, it must be oVvned, not 
without its dangers, but as a climax to the perils which are 
making Leonard, who is steering, tremble for the safety of the 
helpless women on board, a fog so thick as to render the boat's 
head invisible, wraps them round as in a blanket. Denser and 
more dense it grows ; and Duncombe, finding it impossible to 
realise their whereabouts, ceases to hold the tiller ropes, whilst 
the pugnacious ruffians, who seem utterly unaware of the dangers 
which surround them, drown with their tipsy howls all other 
sounds. The whispered words of encouragement which Leonard 
breathes into the ear of her, whom (so impenetrable is the dark- 
ness) he can no longer see, are unheard, whilst ever and anon 
the water wells over the three-inch high bulwarks of the boat 
and threatens to totally submerge them. 

Such is their predicament, when suddenly a cry is raised by 
the tipsy " mountaineering men " that fairy lights are burning 
astern, and so great is their superstitious fear of the strange 
coruscations which in bog lands are sometimes observable, that 
the brave interlopers fall at once to crossing themselves, and 
uttering fervent prayers to the Virgin and the blessed saints for 
mercy. The gradual lifting of the fog, which soon after followed, 
was, of course, attributed by the suddenly sobered peasants to 
the Holy Virgin's interposition; but who can attempt to describe 
the sensations of Leonard Duncombe, when just as the lights 
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from the lodge windows became visible, he found that by his 
side the place where lately had been the breathing, living form 
of the woman he worshipped, was void and tenantless ! 

" Oh, merciful God ! " he, in his great agony, exclaimed, " she 
has gone ! Put back, men, row for your lives, we may yet be in 
time to save her." Then a cry so wild and piteous rang through 
the now moonlit air, that those who heard it hoped that such a 
sound might never pierce their ears again. It was the wail of 
the twin sister, who, in her despair would have sprung into the 
water had not her father's arm held her firmly back. Very still 
and awe-stricken were now the sobered peasants as they too 
searched with eager eyes for the missing " lady," while, as long 
as a vestige of hope remained, Leonard's strong arm swept with 
the heavy oars the quiet waters over which they had lately so 
slowly passed. At length, and when the man Hanaghan had 
announced that the tide was beginning to turn, hope was 
abandoned, and with breaking hearts, those to whom Ellena had 
been so dear, returned to the home that would never more be 
gladdened by her presence. 

Through the dreary hours of the remaining night, Leonard 
watched the ebbing waters of the bay, and when the tide was 
near its lowest, and the time for oyster dredging was close at 
hand, he set forth on his melancholy quest At times, as he 
pursued that most heartrending search, he waded ankle deep 
through shallow water — water which gradually decreased in 
volume until he found himself in the midst of slush and seaweed, 
with little hummocks of rock covered with green slime breaking 
here and there the level surface of the sound. 

It was with her fair head resting against one of those small 
submarine boulders, that Leonard found the woman he had 
loved. All save that dear, lovely head was still under water — 
water that dripped plenteously from her delicate form, as Dun- 
combe, with the help of the men he had brought with him, lifted 
her to the species of bier with which they had come provided. 
" Slowly and sadly " they bore her home, unsullied and undis- 
figured, as yet, by contact with the creatures which, under the 
waters as above them, are always seeking what they can devour. 
For this mercy, Leonard, in his deep, mute grief, was thankful, 
for had it been otherwise there could not, he told himself, have 
lingered on the sweet face that smile which in its restfuiness 
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from care and trouble had more of Heaven in it, than of 
earth. 

As Estelle slowly recovered from the almost fatal shock she 
had undergone, it was well both for her and for Nea's sorrowing 
father, that the idea of their loved one's death being due to 
ought save accident never once occurred to them. It was only 
Leonard who knew the truth, that, to ensure her sister's happi- 
ness, and because of her own hopeless love, she had sought for 
rest in the silence of the grave. Bitterly did he reproach himself 
for not having kept a closer watch over her actions, and her 
solemnly-spoken words, " Whilst I live I will not forget," rang 
for many a day like a funeral knell in his ears. No less per- 
sistently, however, did his promise to make Estelle happy, revert 
to his memory, and the time at length arrived when the fulfil- 
ment, to the best of his powers, of that promise, proved although 
not always efficient, his best panacea for the stings of conscience, 
and the bitterness of self-reproach. 
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placing wftb five. 

Last year it was we swore we would not love, 
For both of us, burnt children, dreaded fire ; 
What love we had to give was spent and dead, 
And turned to ashes was our hearts' desire — 
Not love, we frankly said, for such as we, 
Who were so sadly-wise in every way ! 
Not love ! that potent passion and unrest 
Of other days, we buried where it lay. 

None such for us again, it was agreed, 
But a caprice ethereal and free, 
A gladsome tenderness as light as air 
And subtle sympathy for you and me ! 
We chose it all with care precise and frank, 
Each gave to each the special cue and part ; 
And so we settled down to play at love, 
Foregone conclusion that each had no heart ! 

We played our parts so well that each approved 
With mocking laughter of the other's wit, 
And if some fancy touched our sympathies 
It seemed to us at best a clever hit ! — 
That was last year. How came the subtle change ? 
Where is the lightsome laughter and the jest ? 
And where the careless calm unconsciousness ? 
Ah, well-a-day ! they have not stood the test. 

I love you. It is best avowed, declared, 

In spite of all it costs my pride to say : 

" I love." Ah me, why did I play with fire 

That scorches and consumes my heart to-day? — 

What's said is solemn. Now the truth is told 

We cannot meet again, Dear, you and I, 

For you— you do not love me. It is I 

Alone who learn life's secret. — So good-bye ! 

Ethel M. de Fonblanque. 
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Captatn Jftt3ros— plunger. 

By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 

Author of "A Fatal Passion," "The Match of the Season," 
" Daughters of Belgravia," &c 

" GOOD-BVE ! " 

" An revoir, you mean, Alan ! You are going with us to 
Covent Garden to-night, you know ! " 

" No, I don't know ! " he answered with a dash of impatience 
and the ghost of a frown on his forehead. Then, as if an excuse 
for his absence was necessary, he added more amiably : " Fact 
is, I have promised to meet Gordon to arrange for a cruise to 
Norway next month." 

" I must wait patiently till to-morrow then to see you, I 
suppose ! " she said with a little sigh that provoked him more 
than it flattered him. 

" To-morrow I was thinking of running down to Ross for a 
little fishing." 

" Give my love to Ethel. I have never seen her, but some- 
thing tells me I shall like her." 

" I'm not likely to see Miss Percival. Good-bye, Claire," and 
without warmer adieux the individual addressed as Alan lounged 
lazily down the stairs and out of the house. 

" I cannot understand him," Claire Egerton murmured, as she 
rushed to the balcony for a last view of the riddle, the unpuzzling 
of which cost her so many heart-burnings and anxious moments. 
" If he cares for me, he surely couldn't speak to me as he does 
sometimes, and yet he says he loves me ! " 

As she leant on the balcony, her straight brows knitted a 
little in perplexity, she looked charming and lovable enough to 
justify Alan Fitzroy's protestations. A tall, slender girl, with 
wild-rose tints in her fair face, big, liquid brown eyes and red 
lips, slightly apart, with a gleam of pearly white teeth between 
them. 
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The balcony belonged to one of the great Belgrave Square 
mansions, and Claire Egerton was sole child and heiress of old 
Jack Egerton — a nobody, as far as blue blood went — but a 
millionaire, 

Alan Fitzroy was quite out of sight, and the girl turned slowly 
away from her watch-tower, and going to the mantelpiece, she 
took up a photograph of her lover and kissed it. 

11 Sometimes he can be so nice ! " she soliloquised dreamily, 
her thoughts still running on the man to whom her hand was 
pledged and her heart freely given. And as she thought of his 
" niceness " a soft little smile broke on her mouth and irradiated 
her face into perfect beauty — a face that was wonderfully 
changeful — grave and gay, sparkling and sad by turns — but 
the radiant smile soon died away, to give place to a troubled 
look, as she paced the long room restlessly. 

In a few moments she glanced at the magnificent Louis Seize 
clock. 

" Time to go to father," she said half aloud. 

She mounted the stairs with a heavy heart. She loved that 
old father of hers dearly, in spite of his want of culture — in 
spite of his rough manners and speech — and the fear that he was 
fast ebbing away into the land of shadows made her miserable. 

Mr. Egerton, propped up on a high heap of pillows, turned a 
ghastly, emaciated countenance towards her as she entered, but 
even through the ravages of illness, his eyes lit up curiously as 
they fell on her. It was easy to see that the girl was his all in all. 

" No better ? " she asked in a low, dreary voice that betokened 
a lack of hope in her mind, and stooping over him, she kissed 
him, then turned away to hide the tears that welled up in her 
eyes. 

" Not better — but worse — much worse ! " he said wistfully. 
" Sit down, Claire, I want to speak to you." 

She obeyed in silence, taking a chair close beside him, and 
holding his thin, nerveless fingers in her own firm, warm clasp as 
if to give them strength. 

"Is Fitzroy here?" 

" No." 

" Is he coming back this evening ? " 

" I — don't think so," she replied quietly, trying to steady her 
voice. Fitzroy's movements were a sore subject to her. 
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" He was not here at all yesterday, Claire ? " 

" No." 

How could she answer save in monosyllables ? For she had 
no excuse to offer for her lover's shortcomings to anyone else, 
though to — herself, her heart was ready enough to make 
plentiful excuses for him. 

" Claire ! I wish you did not care for Fitzroy. If it was 
Walter Percival now, I should die easy," the old man said 
fractiously. 

" Walter is very nice, but we cannot speak of him and Alan 
in the same breath," she answered rather coldly, hurt that her 
father should dream of drawing comparisons between the two 
men. 

" As far as good looks are concerned we certainly cannot. 
Fitzroy is handsome but — worthless. Walter is passable, and 
sterling." 

" Don't say that Alan is worthless," she asked in soft, imploring 
accents. It wounded her very soul to think that her father 
condemned Alan. Alan, who was to be her husband, and who 
was her lover. 

" Yes, but he is, Claire," the weak voice reiterated, with all 
the energy it could call up. " Alan Fitzroy is a spendthrift, and 
a miser to boot. He loves to enjoy the good things of this life, 
and yet he would sell his soul for gold — and when he got it, 
gloat over it ! " 

" Surely Alan is not mercenary ! " poor Claire gasped ; the 
thought that he might be so struck her for the first time, and she 
shrank from it as if it had been a knife-thrust. 

Mr. Egerton turned himself slowly round on his pillows and 
faced her. Every drop of blood seemed to have deserted his 
veins, and evenhis lips were livid. 

"Claire," he whispered in a broken voice, "call up all the 
courage you have. We shall prove whether Fitzroy is mercenary 
or not— -for you and I are beggars ! " 

She stared at him for a moment, fancying that illness had 
dazed his brain, but she saw that he was sane enough. 

She was brave. By a mighty effort she crushed down the 
shock to her feelings with an almost supernatural calmness, and 
smiled — aye, smiled — as she passed her hand gently over the poor 
wan cheek and said, brightly enough : 
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" Never mind if we are beggars, so long as you and I arc 
together, father ! " 

A feeble, fluttering, almost inaudible word of endearment was 
his response. Then they were silent for a while — mutually 
struggling to hide their suffering from each other. At last Mr. 
Egerton began slowly and with difficulty to explain how Claire, 
the supposed heiress to a million, was only a pauper, and on 
the eve of a life in which she would have to depend on her 
own exertions for her daily bread. 

" My uncle, John Egerton, was an eccentric as well as a 
particularly cold man, and to his brother and two sisters he main- 
tained a reserve that lasted to the hour of his death. I am the 
only son of his brother. I was named after him and credited 
with being his favourite. Of the children of his two sisters he 
took no notice, and when he died without leaving a will, I 
stepped into his property as his natural heir. For twenty years 
I have believed myself a rich man, and now at the eleventh hour, 
when my days are numbered, and I must leave you, Claire, to 
fight your way through life alone, I find that I have been the 
usurper of another man's rights 

" That man is Alan Fitzroy! " 

At this name, Claire started as if she had been shot, and the 
excessive pallor that crept over her features argued ill for her 
faith and trust in her betrothed. 

" There," Mr. Egerton continued, pointing with a trembling 
finger to an old Japanese cabinet that stood on a table at the 
foot of his bed, "is the last will and testament of my uncle, 
John Egerton, bequeathing every penny and all his land to 
Gertrude Fitzroy, his sister, and in case of her death, to her 
son. 

" How long have you known this ? " 

" Since three months." 

" You have known this for three months, father, and kept 
poor Alan out of his rights all that time ? " 

" I have kept silence for your sake, Claire. It is better that 
Fitzroy should know nothing of this till after your marriage to 
him." 

•" What ! let him marry me in ignorance of the truth — never ! " 
she cried vehemently. 

"Tell him the truth and he will never marry you, Claire! " 
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She pressed her hand down on her heart — such a pain 
tortured it as she thought those words might be true ; but she 
was young and sanguine, and her eyes grew as bright as stars, 
as she said : 

" I believe in Alan, father. 

A quick glance of sarcasm flashed across Mr. Egerton's face, 
but he did not attempt to deride her credulity. 

" Shall I tell him, or will you ? " she asked eagerly. She 
longed to put Fitzroy to the test, and to bring him forth un- 
blemished from the fiery furnace of trial. 

" Neither of us at present. You must wait till I am dead, 
Claire, before you say a word to him." 

" It will not be honest," she murmured in a low voice. 

" Honest or dishonest, you must obey me," he said excitedly, 
and the girl who had been brought up all her life in habits of 
strict obedience was perforce obedient now. 

The days wore on, while Mr. Egcrton lingered between life 
and death, and Claire was on the rack. 

It was torture to her frank nature to deceive and to play an 
unworthy part, before Fitzroy especially, and if he had been 
really interested in her, he would not have failed to remark her 
unnatural manner and forced spirits. But Fitzroy was too much 
engrossed in his own grievances and worries to trouble himself 
at all about other people. 

An officer in an expensive cavalry regiment, quartered at 
Aldershot, a regiment famous for its big luncheons, its costly 
wines, "the — bathe in champagne you know," a regiment 
in which the expenditure trebled the receipts of its officers — to 
Fitzroy, beset by Jewish cormorants as insatiable almost as 
Shylock himself, and at his wits' ends to find the El Dorado 
that could relieve him, the idea of marriage with old Jack 
Egerton's heiress had come like a flash of lightning to his per- 
plexed brain, had seemed like a hope of manna in the desert. It 
was, in fact, the only event likely to wrest him from the gulf of 
trouble and poverty that yawned widely at his feet, but he looked 
on his matrimonial project with a disgust he could barely 
conceal. 

Claire's wild-rose beauty and manifold charms were nil in his 
prejudiced eyes, the very fact of having to marry her was 
sufficient to gall his wilful nature. If she had worn Medusa's 
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head she would have found equal favour in his sight, and besides 
all the heart he could boast of — and it was not much — was given 
to somebody else. 

He looked on Claire as an unpleasant but necessary appendage 
to the pounds shillings and pence he was in search of ; and thus 
it was that, in spite of a certain amount of love-making which he 
forced himself to go through, a certain number of kisses he 
forced himself to bestow, he was completely minus all those 
trivial but delicious attentions that only real feeling can 
prompt 

But Captain Alan Fitzroy was decidedly a magnificent 
plunger, with crisp chestnut curls crowning his handsome head, 
soft sleepy eyes whose iris was of deep violet, and a mouth 
perfect in shape, though weak as a girl's. 

And Claire Egerton, unfortunately, was a born artist, a slave 
to her eye — Fitzroy's face had reached her heart through the 
medium of her fancy, and she had quickly persuaded herself 
that he was perfection both inside and out. It had been a 
desire of her father's that her engagement should be kept 
secret. Perhaps Mr. Egerton had cherished a notion that some 
one else whom he would have preferred as a son-in-law might 
come forward, believing Claire was free. 

Fitzroy had willingly assented to the arrangement for 
reasons of his own, and as for Claire herself, so long as he was 
hers in prospective, she was quite content to keep the bliss- 
ful fact locked up close in her breast for her own especial 
gratification. 

So it happened that not even the nearest relatives of her 
family were cognisant of the matter. 

" I wish I was poor, Alan," Claire remarked suddenly, some 
days after her father's revelation. 

The two were alone together, a usual occurrence, with Mr. 
Egerton ill upstairs, and no one to disturb them. Neverthe- 
less, Fitzroy, as if to put all possible distance that the limits 
of the long room allowed of between them, stood at a window 
gazing out vacantly on the empty square (for the season 
was nearly over), while Claire lounged on a sofa at the other 
end. 

"Just the stupid wish people always have when they possess 
more money than they know what to do with," he answered 
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curtly, giving the cord of the blind a vicious pull as if he were 
in want of a subject to vent his spleen on. 

" But I have a very good reason for my wish," Claire asserted 
gravely. 

Fitzroy turned a face towards her on which sarcasm was 
decidedly written : 

" My dear Claire, a reason could not exist for such a wish ! 
at least not in the thinking of a poor devil like me." 

" Suppose you were very rich, Alan, and the unwelcome idea 
entered your brain that you were only liked for the sake of your 
money ? " 

He looked at her askance for a moment, and judged directly 
that an arr&re pensie prompted her words. 

" Cela depend /" he remarked diplomatically. "If I knew 
myself to be young and good-looking, I should believe in my 
own attractions a little." 

" Ah ! " and a cloud that had shadowed Claire's fair face 
cleared off like mist before sunshine. She rose and walked up 
to him and "slipped her arm through his. 

" Alan ! Suppose I was poor, would you care for me all the 
same ? " she asked wistfully. 

He knew the talk was all folly, for she was undoubtedly Miss 
Egerton, with more thousands than he could count at her 
back. 

" Thanks, Claire ! " he said, coldly, " for thinking me such an 
interested bit of goods ! " 

" I didn't mean that, Alan ! " she cried, clinging closer to 
his arm, "only you know it would make me so happy to 
hear you say that, rich or poor, you would care for me all the 
same." 

" Of course I should love you all the same," he replied, but in 
spite of him a red flush mounted to his forehead. " If, however, 
you were poor I could not marry you, for Cupid and starvation 
don't agree well together, and neither of us is fit for love in a 
cottage and all that sort of thing, I fancy." 

A speech that would have chilled anyone, and it had its due 
effect on her, for she leant over a vase of gardenias on pretence 
of plucking a dead leaf, to hide a quiver on her mouth, while a 
shiver ran through her, though the thermometer was at seventy- 
five. 
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Then she glanced up at the handsome face near her — at the 
almond-shaped deep violet eyes and the perfectly chiselled lips ; 
her idolatry of beauty returned in full force, and she felt that 
castle or cottage with him would be alike to her. 

" Could you be a Lord of Burleigh, Alan ? " she asked shyly, 
hoping and longing for him to take her into his arms and swear 
all manner of tender things if he were but rich and she was 
poor. 

" A Lord of Burleigh, Claire ! that's the Paladin amongst 
fellows that Tennyson scribbled about, isn't it ? By Jove ! 
I have been a pauper so long that riches would turn my brain, 
and I should be sorry to answer for my actions under such 
circumstances," and he laughed rather harshly. 

She did not say a word. The harsh laugh — the unpleasant 
sentiments — jarred horribly upon her ; all she wished was that 
she could then and there tell him everything, and give him his 
freedom — that that freedom would be accepted she had not the 
smallest doubt. 

Fitzroy could not help but notice the shadows* that had 
gathered now thickly over her usually sunny face. He knew he 
had given a too long run to his tongue. His pace might be 
-dangerous, he thought, and with a disastrous result, and he 
pulled himself up with a jerk to throw an arm round her waist, 
and to say : 

"Don't let us lose time in foolish talk, Claire darling. I have 
to leave you in a few days." 

" Going away again ? " she exclaimed in surprise. 

His migratory powers were evidently on the increase, and he 
seemed to be ever on the wing. 

14 1 promised Gordon a visit. You know I gave up that cruise 
to Norway to please you — and now I wouldn't go away, but I 
cannot well help myself," he murmured with an air of martyrdom. 

A little weariness of these enforced absences rather ruffled 
Claire's temper. 

" You are not obliged to go if you don't like, I suppose," she 
said indifferently, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

He gave her a low, level glance and screwed up his lips. His 
tassel -gentle was evidently growing restive, and he must tame 
her and make her settle down firmly in his grasp by a few 
tender phrases. 
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He stooped and looked into her face until she could see herself 
mirrored in the clear blue depths of his superb eyes ; and under 
the glamour of those splendid blue depths her wrath melted 
away at once into thin air. 

"You know I hate leaving you, Claire. Don't you believe 
that I do, my dearest ? " 

The expression of his eyes — the tone of his voice — the words 
of love — were all sham ; but she did not dream of it. 

" Alan ! you make me so happy sometimes," she whispered 
with a hot blush, as she hid her face on his shoulder. 

" Do you love me very much, my own ? " he asked in well- 
feigned accents of tenderness. 

" So much — that it would just break my heart to part from 
you ! " she cried passionately. 

" And so it would mine ! " he replied fervently, " or rather it 
would be torn into smithereens by those grasping Jews," he 
ejaculated inwardly. 



" My Love ! " 

Captain Fitzroy's voice had gained immensely in fervour since 
his last t£te-&-tete with Claire Egerton. 

His love raised shy eyes to his face and then flung white 
arms round his neck. 

4C Alan ! how good of you to come again so soon ! " 

" If I am good — why am I not rewarded ? " 

A pair of the sweetest red lips in the world were lifted up and 
he bent and kissed them passionately. 

In the lonely Herefordshire lane, close by the charming banks 
of the Wye, there was a rustic seat hidden from the vulgar gaze 
by drooping larch boughs. 

Fitzroy drew the girl to it and she nestled quietly into his 
arms like a little child. 

They were third cousins as well as lovers, and this united to 
the fact that they had known one another from childhood, made 
her more demonstrative perhaps than she might have been 
otherwise. 

"And what have you been doing with yourself since I was 
here, Ethel?" he asked, stroking her hair caressingly as it 
streamed over his breast in lon£ fair waves. 
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" Thinking of you, Alan," she told him frankly. 

" Is that anything new, little one ? " 

She blushed a faint pink blush that increased her loveliness 
tenfold. 

" It seems to me always as if I remembered nothing that 
existed before we loved one another — and since — I only re- 
member you ! " 

Fitzroy answered her and satisfied himself by drawing her 
closer to him and resting his face against her own. 

"Were your mother and Walter astonished to see me last 
evening ? " 

" A little. Walter said he could not understand what attraction 
a man so essentially town-bred as yourself could find in such an 
out-of-the-way place as this ! " 

" Ah — he doesn't know ! " and his violet eyes looked down 
straight into the forget-me-not eyes of Ethel with an expression 
that said plainly, " If he did know — he would not wonder if I 
went to the world's end." 

" No — he doesn't know," Ethel replied a little regretfully — 
then she plucked up courage. "Alan, it would make me so happy 
if I could tell him ! " 

" Not for the world," he cried eagerly — visions of Miss Egerton 
and her thousands vanishing in the distance, and the gigantic 
armies of Israel advancing to the fore, made him shudder at the 
very notion. " I haven't the means to marry at present, and 
Walter would object to a long engagement and probably forbid 
our meeting." 

It was enough. There was not much fear of her pressing the 
point, when anything would be preferable to the chance of being 
debarred from seeing him. 

" We cannot be too careful in fact of our secret, my darling ; 
all our future happiness depends on it ! " he went on per- 
suasively. 

So Ethel crushed down the good impulse that prompted her 
to be open and truthful to her mother and brother, who. loved 
her, and consented to hold her love trysts with Fitzroy in secret 

" Do you ever see Claire Egerton ?" she asked. 

" Occasionally." 

" Does she seem to like you ? " 

" So-so." 
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And as he recollected whose head had so often rested lovingly 
on the shoulder that was dedicated now to the particular benefit 
of Ethel Percival, he certainly felt a little dishonourable and 
ashamed. 

" And do you like her ? " persisted Ethel. 

" As a sort of connection." 

" I am a sort of connection, Alan — do you only like me in the 
same fashion?" 

" You little fool ! Claire is my first cousin, but she might be 
my grandmother for the liking she has evoked in your humble 
servant" 

" Isn't she very pretty? " and the girl felt a painful thrill as 
she thought of his being thrown into the company of a beautiful 
woman. 

" Not half as pretty as you are, my pet," he said, earnestly 
and truthfully enough, gathering up the slight figure with an 
ardour that would have given Claire a new lease of life and joy 
and hope. 

" Alan, I believe I am developing a jealous nature. I feel as 
if I could hate you if I ever found out that you liked or admired 
anyone else." 

And Ethel drew herself out of his clasp with flushed cheeks 
and glittering eyes. 

He laughed as he looked at her. 

" And if you hated me, what would you do — kill me?" 

"No! die myself," she whispered wistfully, turning pale at 
the terrible picture of her soul in revolt against him. 

" I have eyes for none but you, my child ! " 

" And your— heart ? " 

" Is all your own." 

" Swear it, Alan: Swear on your knees that you will always 
love me and only me ! " 

He flung himself on his knees before her. 

" I swear it ! " 

And he was Miss Egerton's future husband ! 

" Walter thinks Claire perfection," Ethel said, when the two 
were seated side by side again. 

"Does he, really ?" and Fitzroy was inconsistent enough to 
feel angry that anyone should dare to admire or comment on his 
property ! 
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" She would be such an excellent catch for him ! " he 
sneered. 

" Walter would never marry for money. Her fortune would 
always prevent him from proposing to Claire, he is too noble to 
be mercenary ! " 

" He i-j a nonpareil, no doubt," he said moodily, for Ethel 
had hit him hard without knowing it 

"Not a nonpareil, only an honest-hearted fellow. It must be 
dreadful to marry for money, Alan. I think I should pine away 
under a weight of shame and obligation." 

" You see men are made of sterner stuff than you are, child. 
Money is such an excellent thing that it makes up for a 
multitude of deficiencies." 

"Alan!" 

"Well, is your romantic little soul above such material things 
as pounds, shillings and pence ? " 

" No ! but / have no money and you have none, and if you 
cling to it so much, how is it going to end for us?" she asked, 
so wistfully that it went to his heart Claire's words flashed 
across him. 

" I may have money some day, Ethel, then I shall be a 
Lcrd of Burleigh and you my bride," he said, kissing her 
fondly. 

She lifted up a face with sunshine on it. 

" Oh, Alan ! it would kill me to lose you ! " and she wound 
her arms round him and clung to him as if nothing should divide 
them. 

Fitzroy looked at her. Then he remembered Claire and was 
silent. 

Old Jack Egerton died, and died quite suddenly after all, and 
Claire, in the first shock of her loss, had no heart to think of 
anyone but the man who had been the best of fathers. 

But after a little while she remembered Fitzroy, and a sense 
of rectitude would not allow her to keep silent any longer on 
the matter of the will. 

She did not even shrink from the task — strong in her faith in 

ler lover, desperately reliant on the love and truth that were 

but broken reeds after all. Robed in heavy black and the sunny 

beauty of her face dimmed by tears, Claire looked ten years 
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older when she walked slowly into the room where Fitzroy 
awaited her. 

She did not go up to him, but sat down on the nearest chair 
and closed her .eyes for a moment. 

Then she plunged into the subject at once. 

" Alan, I asked you once whether you would be the same to 
me whether I was rich or poor." 

He thought she was putting him through his paces, and 
determined to come out faultleso from his trial. 

" Yes ! and I answered that, rich or poor, I should care for you 
all the same, Claire, my dearest ! " 

" Alan ! I am poor in purse, but my heart is rich in love for 
you ! " 

He stared at her quite rudely. An instinct seemed to tell him 
that she was speaking the plain, unvarnished truth. 

" Are you joking, or are you going off your head, Claire ? " he 
questioned sternly. 

" Neither joking nor going mad. My fortune was a fraud and 
I am no heiress, but if you love me as you say you do, I shall 
be as happy as the day is long," she cried joyfully. 

He turned as white as a sheet. The last straw had floated 
away from his grasp, and he was a drowning man. But he had 
the presence of mind to conceal tolerably his disappointment — 
his bitter regret. 

" If you speak the truth, Claire, I fear we two must part. 
Much as I care for you, I cannot marry you." 

" Much as you care for me ? Is that true, Alan ? If you had 
money, we two should not part ? " 

" Of. course not ! how could you think it ? " 

She got up and stood befofe him, then, taking his hands, she 
held them firmly, and looking him steadily in the face, she said 
solemnly : 

" Then I shall be your wife, Alan, your loving, faithful wife, 
for you have not only money, but you are passing rich ! " 

"Claire!" 

She let go his hands, and taking a paper from her bosom, she 
opened it and held it before his eyes. 

u This gives you all the money that I have lost, Alan ! " 

He seized the document roughly and perused it, his face 
flushing crimson, his eyes kindling. 
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u All mine ! " he gasped thickly. 

" All yours, Alan, and I am yours too ! " 

He had the grace to turn his face away as he answered : 

" No ! Claire — it is impossible — for I have loved someone else 
for years ! " 

She sat down — never so much as lifting up her eyes — while he 
prepared to leave the room — but when he was fairly gone, and 
she was alone — alone in the world — great passionate sobs burst 
from Claire's breast. Sobs for the love that had lived for this 
man — and had died so cruel a death by his hand. 



"You ought not to make Walter miserable, for he loves 
you so dearly, Claire, M Ethel Percival said with tears in her 
eyes. 

"Walter knows that I care for him, though I have refused 
to marry him — I cannot consent to be a burden on him," 
Claire answered in a low voice, which was unsteady in spite of 
her. 

It was six months since she had come to Ross. When she 
was left poor and homeless, and — par consequence — friendless, 
the Percivals, who were distant cousins, had come forward and 
offered her shelter and affection, and she had accepted the offer 
gratefully. 

Only enough money was secured to her to render her in- 
dependent to a certain extent as far as personal wants were 
concerned — and under these wretched auspices, for they were 
wretched to one who, from her birth, had been accustomed to 
unlimited expenditure, she entered her new home. 

But the six months had worked a marvellous change in her 
feelings. Walter Percival loved her and she had learned to love 
him with a deeper, more enduring, love than she had ever 
lavished on Fitzroy — for with the affection was united perfect 
and infinite trust. 

" If I had money, I would be Walter's wife to-morrow ! " she 
said frankly, " yet I do not care for money, Ethel. It is a curse 
and not a blessing, very often." 

" A curse ! " and Ethel opened her blue eyes wide. 

" Yes, it was money that nearly broke my heart, and killed my 
faith in the goodness of human nature ! " 
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u Walter has brought back that faith ? " • 

c< Dear Walter," Claire murmured, with a bright blush and a 
soft light in her eyes. 

" Have you ever been engaged, Claire ? " Ethel asked. 

She wanted to find out if all girls who were engaged felt the 
misery and anxiety of her lot for the last six months, during 
which she had never seen Fitzroy or heard from him. 

Claire did not even change colour as she replied. Fitzroy's 
influence over her feelings was a thing of the past completely, 
and she could speak his name calmly and coolly, with only just 
a little scorn cropping up in her mind, 

" Yes, Ethel, I was engaged for spme months to a man who 
swore he loved me for myself, but when I lost my fortune he 
cast me aside like a worthless glove. Is it any wonder that 
money is a horrible thing in my eyes, since it opened them 
to an amount of deceit and falsity that I never imagined 
existed ? " 

" Perhaps he could not help himself, he might have been too 
poor to marry," suggested Ethel, in the hope of salving down 
the bitterness of spirit that Claire evidently felt. 

" Oh no ! " she cried, " there was no such excuse for his 
conduct, my poverty made him — rich ! " 

"// was not Captain Alan Fitzroy of the Dragoons?" 

At the tone Claire turned hastily to see that Ethel was ashy 
pale. 

" It was ! Is he anything to you ? " 

" We have been engaged for two whole years, and this is the 
end ! " the girl said, in a dreary piteous voice that told of the 
desolation in her heart. 

"Oh, Ethel!" 

And Claire took the slight figure in her arms and comforted 
her just as she would have comforted a child. 

" He has broken his oath — he can never be anything to me 
again," Ethel cried. 

"What oath?" 

" He swore on his knees that he would never love anyone but 
me!" 

" Be satisfied, child — he has kept his oath as far as I am 
concerned. Captain Fitzroy adored my money, but he never 
cared about me." 
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" He must be so mercenary — so unworthy ! " 

Claire had a good dash of nobility in her nature, and she forgot 
her own aggrieved feelings to try and soothe the poor little soft 
heart that beat so loudly near her. 

" You may prove him neither mercenary nor unworthy. If 
Alan Fitzroy really cares for you, he is sure to marry you by 
and bye." 

" By and bye." 

It was an indefinite period to look forward to — but in spite of 
her jealous fears and her wounded love, Ethel knew she would 
not be able to say " no " if her Lord of Burleigh came and said to 
her: 

** All of this is mine and thine ! " 

" Don't close your heart against me, Claire — think how long I 
have loved you." 

Walter Percival's eyes met hers beseechingly — they were 
not beautiful eyes — with their iris deeply violet — and 
neither was the mouth that spoke so perfect in shape 
as that other mouth that had not scrupled to utter false- 
hoods by the dozen, even while she gazed on it in foolish 
idolatry. Walter, with his manly face, his tender smile, was 
everything to her now — the Antinous beauty of Captain 
Fitzroy would have been powerless to tempt her allegiance 
from him. 

" I don't close my heart, Walter ! you may read it like an open 
book — and you will see your own name inscribed on every 
page ! " she said frankly. 

" Then marry me Claire, and make me happy." 

She looked at him — now she could not doubt that she was 
loved for herself — and loved with all the strength of an honest 
man's heart 

" Will you take me, poverty-stricken as I am, and never regret 
it?" 

" Claire ! " 

Only her name in response — but she knew that it meant that 
he would take her for better for worse — for richer for poorer — 
with a right willing heart. 

" Take me then ! " she said, slipping her hand into his. 

But Walter was not content. In another instant she was 
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clasped in his arms, and a kiss — long and passionate — lay on her 
lips. 

" I must tell you something Walter — an episode in my life." 

" Not that you have ever loved before, Claire ? " he cried 
jealously. 

"Yes! but I have," she said quietly. "I loved — Alan 
Fitzroy." 

" And are you sure that that love is quite dead ? " he asked 
gravely. 

" Trust me ! " 

" I do — but Claire, you must never see him again." 

Walter was human, and on this earth perfect love does not 
cast out fear. 

"Why not? Captain Fitzroy is nothing to me and you 
arc " 

"What, Claire?" 

" Everything ! " 

" My own ! " 

" It seems as if a blessing will rest on our marriage. Father 
said he would die easy if you and I cared for one another." 

Walters face lit up with a pleased smile. 

" I should like to have seen him before the last. Was he much 
changed ? " 

" I have a picture of him I will show you." 

She went and fetched the little Japanese cabinet and tried 
to unlock it, but the lock was obdurate and she gave up the 
attempt. 

" Take k, Walter, and the keys ; all my secrets belong to you 
now, you know," she said. 

A little later she walked into the library. Walter's face was 
buried on his folded arms and he did not look up as she entered. 
Thinking he was asleep, she bent over him and lightly kissed 
his hair. 

He lifted up a countenance to her that shocked her by its 
pallor and the expression it wore. The cabinet stood before 
him, and its innumerable small drawers, and letters and papers, 
were scattered carelessly about as if he had pushed them 
aside. 

" Walter, what is it ? " she asked. " I could almost believe 
some dreadful secret had come to light ! " 
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" It is a dreadful secret to me, Claire — something that will part 
us two for ever." 

She dropped down on her knees by his side. 

" Oh, darling, surely nothing could part us now ! " she 
faltered. 

" Could nothing part us now, Claire ? Suppose you were once 
more heiress of broad acres — thousands — would you still care to 
marry me — poor — obscure as I am ? " 

" If I have you I want nothing else," she replied. 

" Is that really true, Claire ? " 

" As God is my judge ! " 

He said nothing, but on his face broke a light that made him 
look as handsome as Alan Fitzroy. 

" What was the date of the will that made Fitzroy heir to the 
Egerton property ? " 

"January 12, 1864." 

The date was engraved on her mind, for her gaze had 
mechanically gone over it again and again as Fitzroy held it in 
his hand. 

Walter took up a document and examined it. 

"And this is dated March 5th, 1871 : 'I revoke my former 
will, and give and bequeath all my money and lands to my 
nephew, John Egerton, and at his decease to the heirs of his 
body, etc.' So, Claire, you will be rich once more." 

" Rich in my husband," she whispered, creeping into his 
arms. 

" I am sorry for this ! " she exclaimed after a minute. 

" Sorry for Fitzroy ? " 

" No, not for him, for— Ethel." 

" Why, what can it concern her ? " 

" Walter, you have been engrossed so much in me, that you 
have been blind to everyone else ! Ethel and Captain Fitzroy 
have been engaged for two years." 

" But he was engaged to you six months ago ! " 

" That fact counted for nothing with him." 

" The scoundrel 1 " 

" Don't say that, Walter ! I forgive him, for if he had been 
what my foolish fancy painted him, I should never have been 
here," and she laid her head down on his shoulder lovingly. "I 
am afraid Captain Fitzroy will never marry her now ; he might 
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have done so if he had kept the money, you know, and poor 
little Ethel will just break her heart ! M 

" As she is doing now at his silence and neglect — of course, 
that accounts for her looks," Walter said musingly, as he re- 
membered how fragile his little sister had grown, and the white- 
ness of her face. 

It was true what he surmised. 

Alan Fitzroy's inhuman silence and neglect had broken her 
heart, and Ethel was dying fast, with forced smiles on her lips. 
Fitzroy had bid her keep their secret from her brother, and she 
had obeyed him at the cost of her life. 

It was a bitter day for Fitzroy when he found that the money 
he revelled in was not his after all, but, to do him justice, it was 
not so bitter as the day on which he was called to say " good- 
bye " to Ethel. The two were alone — the sick girl had willed 
it so. 

" Ah, don't speak harshly to him, Walter, for my sake ! " she 
had murmured, " and let me see him alone." 

Fitzroy knelt by the bed, clasping two little wasted white 
hands closely in his, and Ethel did not say much, but her blue 
eyes rested fondly, yearningly, on his face. 

" You won't quite forget me, Alan ? You will think some- 
times of the dear old lane, and the seat under the larch boughs, 
and of where I am lying, with my heart cold to you — cold for the 
first time, Alan ! " she faltered in low, fluttering accents — but to 
Fitzroy each word was a blow. 

" Your hand has touched this so often ; don't let it be hidden 
quite away from you ! Keep a little piece in memory of the dear 
old time," she whispered, holding out a tress of fair hair. 

He could not speak ; he was a worldling ; he had a cold, 
hard nature, but in all his life he had really loved but this little 
girl. He took the lock eagerly — it looked like burnished gold 
in his grasp — and he rained down hot lingering kisses on it — and 
on her. 

" You forgot to be Lord of Burleigh after all, Alan," she said 
with a faint smile. 

" Ethel, I would have come, some day ! I never forgot you. I 
never loved anyone but you in my life," he cried passionately. 

She believed him, and the knowledge that his heart had been 
true though his lips had been false was dear solace to her now. 
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" Alan ! how happy we were once ! " she whispered, closing 
her eyes, and a happy look crossed her white face as memory 
brought back the past ; the old country lane, the drooping 
larches, the wild violets gemming the ground at their feet — but 
the look passed, and her cheek grew whiter still and forgot to 
blush as it was wont to do when Fitzroy's kisses fell on it. 

Human love and kisses had lost their power over the soul that 
strove to soar Heavenward, where there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage. 

A little later Ethel slept her last long sleep, and all that 
remained of her on earth was the long fair tress that — during 
his chequered life — Fitzroy held as his dearest possession. 
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Zbc 5tor\> of a Jf rencb flDaifc of 1>onour» 

(MDLLE. DE HAUTEFORT.) 
By Mrs. E. M. DAVY. 

On a certain afternoon in the year 1629, the celebrated Princesse 
de Conti was walking along one of the most fashionable prome- 
nades of Paris, accompanied by a strikingly beautiful young girl. 
All the world asked the question, Who can this girl be? The 
same evening nothing was talked of but the charming child. 

A few days later, it was announced that Mdlle. de Hautefort 
was appointed one of the maids of honour to Marie de Medici, 
the queen-mother. 

This girl of fourteen, who caused so sudden and universal a 
sensation, was the youngest daughter of the Marquis de Haute- 
fort. Born in 16 16, in an ancient feudal castle of P^rigord, and 
losing both parents in infancy, she was brought up by her 
grandmother, Mme. de Hauterive. But she wearied of the 
monotony of country life. She heard people talk of the court 
— that brilliant French court where she felt herself destined to 
play her part — and daily prayed to God that she might go there. 

It was not long before her prayer appeared lo be granted. 
Private affairs called Mme. de Hauterive to Paris ; she took with 
her the pretty child. 

On being appointed a maid of honour, Marie followed the 
queen -mother to Lyon, where the king had fallen seriously ill. 
It was there, in 1630, that Louis XIII. saw Mdllc. de Hautefort 
for the first time. 

She was only fourteen, and " pour marqner son extreme jcunesse 
ctson innocent Mat? they gave her the name of TAurore. 

Louis XIII. was a very different man from his father, Henri 
IV. His mind was sombre, his thoughts gloomy. The facile 
beauties who composed the court of his mother and his wife had 
no attractions for him ; but the modesty of Marie de Hautefort as 
much as her blonde beauty touched him profoundly. When, on 

13 
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his return from Lyon, state-interests and his fidelity to Richelieu 
compelled him to send away his mother, he took from her the 
young maid of honour and gave her to the queen, asking her to 
love her "pour I } amour" of him ; at the same time he appointed 
Mme. de Hauterive lady in waiting. 

Anne of Austria received the present with a bad grace. She 
regarded the new maid of- honour as a spy — an enemy. She 
soon found out, however, her mistake. 

One remarkable trait in the character of Mdlle. de Hautefort 
was a half Christian, half chivalric devotion, impelling her to side 
with the weak and the oppressed. When she saw her royal mis- 
tress persecuted and unhappy, she was at once attracted to her ; 
and by degrees her loyalty, her perfect candour, her wit and 
grace, succeeded in charming the queen as much as her beauty 
youth and innocence had charmed the king. 

The first act of gallantry shown by Louis XIII. to Mdlle. 
de Hautefort was at a "sermon" when the queen and all the 
court were present ; the maids of honour, according to the 
custom of the times, being seated on the floor. 

The king took the velvet cushion on which he knelt, and sent 
it to Mdlle. de Hautefort. 

She was surprised, and looking up saw the eyes of all the 
court upon her. The blush that rose to her fair face increased 
her loveliness. She received the cushion with so much modesty, 
such respectful grace, that none could withhold their admiration, 
and the queen herself made a sign that she should take it. 
Marie placed it before her, without any attempt to make use of it. 
No act could have been better calculated to command approval. 

After this incident, the queen was the first to reassure her. 
Seeing nothing but high esteem on the part of the king and 
virtue on the part of the young girl, " elle devint leur confidante? 

Memoirs of the time abound in piquant details of this 
platonic love of Louis XIII. Mademoiselle, the king's sister, 
writes : 

" La court ttoitfort agreeable alors. Les amours du rot pour 
Mdlle. de Hautefort^ qu'il tdchoit de divertir tous les jours y con- 
tribuent beaucoup" 

And she goes on describing hunting parties, the ladies 
riding gorgeously caparisoned horses, and all wearing the same 
coloured dresses with large hats decked with quantities of droop- 
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ing feathers to shade them from the sun. There were also two 
musical evenings a week, when most of the airs sung were the 
king's own composition ; he often wrote the words, and the 
subject of them was always Marie de Hautefort. 

Even had Mdlle. de Hautefort been less good than she was 
beautiful, it does not appear that the love of the king would have 
been very dangerous to her. 

Every evening he conversed with her in the queen's salon ; but 
he spoke mostly of dogs, birds, and hunting; and his manner 
was so respectful that " il osait d peine en lui parlant sap- 
procher a 9 elle" 

If the king s passion was innocent, at least it was strong 
enough to render him violently jealous. He knew that Mdlle. 
de Hautefort cared for none of the young lords about the court, 
but this was not sufficient to satisfy him ; he exacted that none 
should love her, none should speak to her, nor even look at her 
attentively. 

These absurd jealousies, added to the long and wearying assi- 
duities of her royal lover, not unnaturally weighed on the young 
girl ; and with proud independence she showed it. Stormy 
disputes followed. When these took place, everybody suffered ; 
the court amusements were suspended ; and if the king visited 
the queen of an evening, he sat gloomily in a corner without 
speaking, and no one dare say a word. 

"Mile, de Hautefort liavoit aiicun gotit pour lui; elle le 
maltraitoit autant qtCon peut maltraiier un roi" writes Mme. de 
Motteville. She asserts also that he was miserable in every 
way ; for he did not love the queen, and was a martyr to Mdlle. 
de Hautefort, whom he loved in spite of himself. 

One common cause of the king's quarrels with the young 
maid of honour was his majesty's deeply-rooted conviction that 
Anne had been concerned in Chalais' conspiracy. He was 
jealous of the girl's loyalty to her mistress, and seeing at last 
that it was impossible to detach her affections from the queen, 
he said : " Voits aimez une ingrate, et vous verrez tin jour comme 
elle paiera vos services /" 

It pleased Richelieu well enough at first that the king should 
take a fancy to a young girl who belonged to no party. He 
exhausted compliments and attentions on the young favourite in 
the hope of gaining her to his side; but she, who had not 
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sacrificed her mistress to the king himself, would have blushed 
to listen to her persecutor. She rejected his advances, and dis- 
dained his friendship, at a time when "// riy avait pas unefemme 
d la cour que ne fit vceux pour en ctre settlement re^ardJe." 

This girl of fifteen was of so noble a nature that she was 
incapable of seeing the evil around her. She understood neither 
French interests nor those of Europe ; nor history, nor politics. 
It appeared to her quite natural that the queen, ill-treated and 
neglected by her husband, oppressed by Richelieu, should appeal 
to her brother, the King of Spain, and defend herself by any 
means in her power. Entirely ignorant of the "jcunessc unpen 
tighre" of Anne, she saw only her misfortunes, and believed as 
firmly in her friend's virtue as in her own. But soon, finding 
that it was impossible to win her, Richelieu began poisoning the 
king's mind against the young maid of honour. Perfidiously 
exaggerated reports reached Louis that, in private with the 
queen, Mdllc. dc Ilautefort "faisait avee elle des plaisanteries sur 
ses manic res, sur son humeur, et sur son amour ;" and so suc- 
cessful was this new ruse of the cardinal, that it brought about 
an estrangement which lasted two years. 

In 1637 Anne entered into an equivocal correspondence with 
her two brothers, while Spain was at war with France. La 
Porte, one of her servants whom she employed in this corre- 
spondence, and who knew her secrets, was arrested and flung into 
the Bastille. The queen, after denying everything, became 
alarmed, and made confession. But she did not admit the 
whole ; and, fearing lest La Porte should do so, it became neces- 
sary for her to hold communication with him. But was such a 
thing possible? How could she get at him in a dungeon of the 
Bastille ? 

At this grave juncture Marie de Hautcfort undertook to save 
her mistress. Already she had sacrificed for her the favour of 
the king, and that of Richelieu ; now she was ready to risk what 
was a thousand times dearer to her — her reputation. 

She disguised herself as a grisette ; daubed her beautiful face, 
hid her blonde hair beneath a large coiffe, and in the early 
morning, when not a soul was stirring at the Louvre, she left it 
by a side-door, and drove in a common fiacre to the Bastille. 

Aware that the Chevalier dc Jars, since his capital sentence 
had been commuted, was allowed to receive visitors, she — 
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judging his character by her own — believed him ready to risk 
his life a second time. She gave out that she was the sister of 
his valet, who, being seriously ill, had sent her to speak on 
private matters. But de Jars, knowing quite well that his valet 
was in good health, refused to be disturbed ; and in consequence 
the fair Marie de Hautefort was forced to wait some time 
in the guard-room, exposed to the rough jests of its occupants. 
At length the Chevalier appeared and began speaking to her 
flippantly ; but signing that he should follow her into the court- 
yard, she there raised her coiffe and showed the lovely features 
which, once seen, it was impossible ever to forget. 

She explained in a few words what the queen required : that 
it was necessary to convey to La Porte a sealed letter instructing 
him how far he might go in his declarations. De Jars, however, 
appeared to waver. 

11 What ? Do you hesitate when you see all I risk ? " asked 
Marie de Hautefort. 

" I have already mounted one scaffold," replied the Chevalier, 
" and this may lead to another ; but what the queen asks shall 
be accomplished." 

The girl returned to the Louvre undiscovered, and the 
Chevalier de Jars did wonders. 

His chamber was four Mages above the dungeon of La Porte. 
He pierced the floor and passed the letter down, tied by a cord, 
begging the prisoner on the second itage to do the same, 
observing the strictest secrecy. Thus the letter of the queen, 
passing the various floors, arrived perfectly intact in the hands 
of the faithful valet, enabling him to justify himself and his royal 
mistress. 

In 1638, the king is said to have been more in love than ever 
with Marie de Hautefort; and "ces amours furent comme les 
premieres^ chastes et agities" 

To counteract her influence, Richelieu sought a new dis- 
traction for the king ; he placed about him a young man of rare 
personal attractions. Cinq-Mars was only in his twentieth year, 
and the weak monarch at once bestowed his affections on him, 
little supposing that by so doing he was simply playing into the 
cardinal's hands. 

As in the case of Marie de Hautefort Louis insisted that 
Cinq-Mars should love him only ; while the latter, urged by 
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ambition — and by Richelieu — demanded in return that the king 
should not divide his affections with Mdlle. de Hautefort To 
this request of the new favourite Louis weakly yielded, and 
undertook to banish the maid of honour for — a fortnight ! 

" Ces quinse jours dureront le reste de ma vie" was the only 
remark made by Marie when she received the royal command, 
and she retired at once to Le Mans. It was there she heard of 
Scarron, of his cruel infirmities borne with such courageous 
gaiety ; she pitied him and became his friend. 

Those quince jours grew into three years, at the end of which 
the queen wrote, recalling her in these words : 

" Venez, ma chkre amie, je meurs d impatience de vous 
emirasser" 

In the year 1643, at the age of twenty-seven, Marie de Haute- 
fort returned to court, where for a short period she shone as one 
of the most brilliant stars — and certainly the purest. She was 
in the full dclat of her beauty and her popularity ; anS Anne of 
Austria promised to love her all her life. 

A portrait of the queen's favourite at this time is thus 
described : 

" She has a quantity of light curly hair, a high forehead, and 
large blue eyes. Her nose is slightly aquiline ; her mouth small 
with brilliant red lips, a little dimple is in her chin ; the oval of 
her face is perfect. She has pearls in her ears and round her 
neck, and wears a sort of fancy cuirasse finished at the waist and 
shoulders with gold ornaments and ribbons. Her appearance 
rather gives the idea of strength of character and nobility of soul 
than of ease and grace. . . ." 

Everthing was changed at court. Louis XIII. and Richelieu 
were no more : Anne as regent and Mazarin as cardinal reigned 
in their stead. Of the ascendancy of the latter over the queen 
there could be no question, but when the breath of scandal first 
linked their names together, Mdlle. de Hautefort refused to 
listen. " Elle souffrait impatiemment le bruit comme s'il rent 
atteint elle-mime?' 

She could not bear even the appearance of evil ; and certainly 
appearances were against the queen. For instance, those 
evening conferences with Mazarin, prolonged often far into the 
night, "oh Mazarin restait seul avec la rfgente sous prttexte de 
rinstruire des affaires de Mat. . . ." 
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The honest and discreet Mme. de Motteville preserves an 
ominous silence on this point. But Mdlle. de Hautefort acted 
differently. She determined to " dtsputerle cceur de sa royal amie 
au beau et heureux cardinal" 

-She was cUvot^ but she was not perfect. Her devotion 
pushed to extreme became a fault. Instead of avoiding danger 
she preferred defying it. Her intense love for the queen embolden- 
ing her to speak out fearlessly, she not only " ne cessalt de P avert ir> 
elle la blessait et la tourmentait" say the chroniclers of the time ; 
so that the queen spent her life in grievous embarrassment, and 
the uneasiness of Mazarin increased each day. 

It was a struggle too lively to last long. The end came soon, 
and from a quarter least expected. 

One August evening (1643), Anne of Austria was in her 
chamber with Mdlle. de Beaumont in attendance, when 
B^ringhen, first valet to the little king, came and complained of 
the conduct of " leiir amie" of her want of respect for her royal 
lady and the government. Mdlle. de Hauteville, who was in 
the dressing-closet, heard the discourse, and coming forward 
defended herself with her accustomed vivacity. 

A stormy altercation followed, of which Mme. de Motteville 
gives a detailed account. Says she : 

" Nous pouvons dire nos avis a nos maitres et d nos amis ; 
vi a is quand Us se dt'terminent a ne pas les suivre f nous devons 
plutSt entrer en leurs inclinations que suivre les ndtres" 

Beautiful court maxims unquestionably; but they did not 
accord with Mdlle. de Hautefort's ideas. The accused shed 
tears, a patched-up peace ensued. Mdlle. de Hautefort appears 
to have promised more than she could perform, for she 
continued to show her disapproval of the situation if she did not 
speak it. 

Mme. de Motteville relates that one night, when the queen 
was retiring to bed, Mdlle. de Hautefort while taking off her 
majesty's slippers, mentioned the case of an ancient serving-man 
who was in need of assistance. Not receiving at all a warm 
response, she remarked with " des souris didaigneux" that old 
servants ought not to be forgotten. 

The queen, who was only waiting for some such occasion, did 
not fail to take fire at this, and said angrily that she was tired 
of these incessant reprimands, and that " elle itait fort tnal 
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satisfait de la manure dont elle vivait avec e//e" So speaking, 
she threw herself into bed and commanded that the curtains 
should be drawn and no more be said. 

To Mdlle. de Hautefort, this came as a thunderbolt. Falling 
on her knees, she called God to witness her innocence and the 
sincerity of her intentions, protesting that she had never failed 
in her duty. 

Receiving no reply, she retired to her room in the deepest 
distress, and next day the queen sent an order requiring her to 
leave the palace and to take with her Mdlle. d'Escars, her sister 

Her departure, says Mme. de Mottevillc, was ";ejrettt e e de 
tout le monde ; " and the queen, or rather Mazarin, commanded 
that no one should make intercession in her favour. 

Suicly she would recall, then, those too prophetic words of 
the king, " vous serves une ingrate ! " 

Mdlle. de Hautefort retired to the convent of the Fillcs-Saintc- 
Marie, with the firm intention of taking the veil. 

But Fate decreed otherwise. She had lost some of her court 
friends, it is true ; but there were others of her adorers who 
almost rejoiced to see her poor and persecuted, so that they 
might lay at her feet their fortunes and their hearts. 

Hitherto I have made no mention of her lovers because she 
repulsed them all ; but now, emboldened by her misfortunes, they 
came forward, some even seeking her in her holy retreat. 

At length the beautiful recluse received an offer to which she 
was not insensible. Without returning to court, she reappeared 
in the world, and the news spread rapidly that Mdlle. de 
Hautefort was about to become the Marechale duchesse of 
Schomberg. 

Every honest heart, without distinction of party, ap- 
plauded this well-assorted union. The only one who disap- 
proved was the Duchesse de Liancour, the sister of the 
Marechal. She had suspected her husband of having formerly 
entertained a passion for Mdlle. de Hautefort, and, fearing the re- 
kindling of the flame, determined to prevent the marriage. 

To this end, she went to see Mdlle. de Hautefort, and in the 
greatest confidence told her that M. de Schomberg had been 
very extravagant in the army, that his fortune was all gone, 
and a rich marriage alone could save himself and his house from 
ruin. She implored her listener to avert such a misfortune. 
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One may imagine the feelings of Mdllc. de Hautefort on 
receiving this intelligence. She was asked to sacrifice her last 
hope ! Why had not M. de Schomberg thought of this earlier ? 
How slight must have been his love that he should allow her 
to be apprised of this now — and in such a manner. Her natural 
generosity prevailed ; she could not bear that harm should 
come to him through her, and she promised that the marriage 
should not take place. But the sacrifice cost her much ; it 
threw her into a state of affliction bordering on despair. 

In this state M. Villars, the intimate friend of M. dc Schom- 
berg, found her a few days later, and she accounted for it to him 
by speaking of the necessity that had arisen for breaking off 
the marriage. Without replying, he handed her a letter from 
the marechal of which he was the bearer. It was full of pro- 
testations of the most ardent love ! Mdlle. dc Hautefort knew 
not what to think. 

At that moment arrived Mme. de Liancour. Ashamed of her 
weakness, repenting her conduct, of which she confessed the 
true motive, she implored pardon, and asked to be accepted as 
a sister. 

Thus ends the romantic part of the life of Mdlle. de Haute- 
fort 

September 6th, 1646 — at the age of thirty — she became 
Duchesse de Schomberg. Afterwards, her destiny was as tran- 
quil as her youth had been stormy. Her virtue remained un- 
blemished to the end. 

Chroniclers say she was a tender wife, a saintly widow ; the 
protectress and friend of Bossuet; retaining to the last an 
almost impassioned goodness, which earned for her the beautiful 
name of " mere des paurres" 
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UPON a certain night I dreamed 

I sojourned on an isle, 
Where all things and all men meseemed 

Were fair and free from guile. 

No children ailed, no women wept, 

No men were dull with care, 
And every troth was duly kept, 

And none had pain to bear. 

Then one bright splendid personage 

Smiled sweet and took my hand, 
And led me on, from stage to stage, 

Through that delightful land. 

And as we communed, heart to heart, 

The thrushes sang above, 
" O Man and Woman, take your part 

In these dear Realms of Love ! " 

Then I awoke, and lo ! the rain 

Fell, and the cold winds blew. — 
O, if I might but dream again 

And find my dream were true ! 

Fayr Madoc. 
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Drawn Blank. 

By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

Author of "The M. F. H.'s Daughter," " £100,000 versus Ghosts/' 
"The Criton Hunt Mystery," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER III. 

THAT YOUNG ATHERTON. 

For a few seconds John Dutton made no reply ; then he looked 
up and met his step-daughter's glance. 

" It goes sorely against me to see things going wrong that 
concern his lordship, Jennie," he said gravely. 

" Yes, of course, father," was the quick reply. " What is it ? 
Nothing serious, I hope." 

" Eh. it is serious enough without doubt, I'm afraid," returned 
the keeper. " It is that young Atherton." 

" Young Mr. Atherton, father ? " exclaimed Jennie, a faint dash 
of pink mounting into her cheeks as she spoke. "Squire 
Atherton *s son ? " 

" Him, sure enough," was the somewhat dry reply. " Though 
as to his being Squire Atherton's son I never rightly understood 
how his father ever came to be called the Squire. They are 
self-made folk, those Athertons, and there was no need to call 
the old man Squire just because he bought Selwick Park over 
Squire Selwick's head." 

"But what about young Mr. Atherton, father?" questioned 
Jennie. 

" Well, to-day's the third day this week that I have met him 
within sight of the Castle gates," replied her step-father 
impressively. 

" And " began Jennie, looking unhappy and perplexed. 

"And every time I've seen him, Miss Mary has been with 
him," was the ominous reply. 

" Oh, but, father ! " began Jennie, aghast ; " Miss Mary would 

never " and here she paused abruptly as if after all uncertain 

as to what Miss Mary might or might not do. " His lordship 
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would never allow anything between Miss Mary and that young 
Mr. Atherton" she added with conviction. 

" Not with his knowledge, that is very sure," was the dry reply. 
" Not with his knowledge, Jennie." 

" Oh, but there can be nothing in it," protested Jennie, after a 
few moments' reflection. "Miss Mary could never demean 
herself to take any notice of that young Mr. Atherton. Oh, no, 
father, I feel sure of it.' 

" 1 see what I see, Jennie," was the unmoved rejoinder. " And 
uncommon put out I am to see it." 

" But he is not a gentleman, father," protested Jennie, looking 
troubled. 

" An' that's true, Jennie," agreed her step-father readily. " No 
more a gentleman than I am. And as far as that goes I'd a deal 
sooner be myself than he." 

" I am sure he is horrid," murmured Jennie. " One has only 
to look at him to see that." 

" He's what they call a flash-looking young chap, Jennie." 

Jennie smiled. "Smart/' she corrected rather quaintly. 
"That is what Miss Mary would call it." 

" I cannot argue with you there, Jennie," returned the game- 
keeper, " but all the same, I greatly doubt if the Castle folk 
would apply that word to Mr. Thomas Atherton." 

" Perhaps not, father," she replied simply. " Oh, I hope you 
are wrong about him and Miss Mary." 

" It will trouble his lordship terrible if I am not, Jennie," he 
returned gravely. " It would be better for all concerned if Miss 
Dunstable were as good a daughter as you are." 

" Thank you," she returned, glancing up and smiling prettily. 

" Not but what young Price is a decent chap enough," 
mumbled her step-father, in a rather shame-faced manner. 

Jennie seemed to understand what he meant. She did not 
blush, however ; she looked troubled and a grave expression 
overshadowed her face. 

" He is a thoroughly worthy young man," she agreed 
quietly. 

Now the word "worthy" jarred unpleasantly upon John 
Dutton's ears. There was a touch of stiffness and dignity about 
the way she said it, too, which vexed him. "It's Miss Mary 
that sets you so against him," he grumbled, sotto voce. 
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" Miss Mary has never mentioned his name to me," was the 
quiet reply. " I do not think she knows of his existence even." 

" Not likely maybe as she should," returned her step-father. 
" But all the same, it's her fine ways and her talk that sets you 
against such as he." 

" Is this quite just?" asked Jennie gravely. " Have you any 
fault to find with me ? " 

" Nay, Jennie, you know that I didn't mean that," protested 
the gamekeeper contritely. 

" I do not think you did, dear," she replied gently. " I hope 
not, at any rate." 

" No, no, Jennie," was the hasty reply. " You're as good a 
lass as ever lived. Only, I cannot think what good Miss Mary 
can do you, for ever coming here." 

" How is it that Miss Mary has vexed you so lately, father ? " 

" She's as unlike his lordship as ever she can be," was the 
curt reply. " So proud and short in her manner one day, and 
then the next she makes too easy with one by far for my way 
of thinking." 

" It is since she has been on friendly terms with those Miss 
Athertons that she has become like that," said Jennie thought- 
fully. 

" That is it, Jennie. It is those Athertons. And, take my 
word for it, she makes a sight more of that young Atherton than 
she does of this Sir John Blunt, as it's said she's going to 
marry," returned her step-father warmly. 

" Oh, I hope not," said Jennie gravely. " I hope not. I 
really cannot think it." 

But she thought about it very often that evening, and the 
more she thought the graver grew her expressive face, and the 
deeper lay the shadow which, at the first mention of young Mr. 
Atherton's name, had entered her great, largc-iriscd eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AT THE CASTLE. 

In a large, low, oak-panelled room, furnished in the fashion of 
half-a-century ago, sat an old, white-haired lady. 

A very diminutive old lady, with a small wizen face on which 
there rested the most amiable and sweet expression imaginable. 
She wore a stiff black silk dress, made as plainly as a house- 
maid's, but edged at neck and wrists by some exquisite old 
point lace. Her hands were enveloped in black lace mittens, 
but on one of her wrinkled fingers she wore a couple of rings of 
great beauty and value. She sat in a high-backed, old-fashioned 
chair, rigidly upright, on the left-hand side of the fireplace, and 
the gems upon her finger threw out strange gleams of light as 
they flashed backwards and forwards in the fire-light. 

The lady was the Honble. Elizabeth Dunstable, Lord 
Leftbury's only unmarried sister ; and in her hands were the 
knitting-needles which her niece avowed nearly drove her wild 
with their incessant, monotonous " Clickerty-click." 

Presently the door opened, and Flower, the old butler who 
had lived at Dunstable ever since he was a boy, entered the room, 
followed by a tall, pompous-looking footman in gorgeous array. 

Between them they placed a table at Miss Dunstable's elbow, 
brought in a hissing silver urn, and proceeded to lay the table 
for tea. 

Even five o'clock tea was a rather solemn function at the 
Castle ; there was quite a large table, an old-fashioned damask 
cloth, plates and knives, and in addition to the numerous buttered 
and non-buttered cakes, there were always hot bread rolls, and 
butter in a silver butter-dish. 

In their season, grapes and peaches, strawberries and apricots 
added to the weight upon that tea-table ; and in spite of the 
slight solemnity of the feast, there could be no question about it 
that to any one who liked a really good tea, Dunstable was far 
from being a bad place at which to get it. 

In Miss Dunstable's day, five-o'clock tea had been an unheard- 
of thing, and there had been a time when she had set her face 
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resolutely against partaking of the comfort offered by it ; but 
that day had long since passed, and no one now-a-days ever 
looked forward to the hour of five with much more pleasure than 
did Miss Elizabeth Dunstable. 

Flower and his subordinate had laid the tea to the former's 
perfect satisfaction, and they were preparing to leave the room, 
when their footsteps were arrested by Miss Dunstable's voice. 
In her youth, Miss Dunstable had had a peculiarly musical, low- 
toned voice, but it was now slightly cracked, and the tone of it 
in consequence was much higher pitched. 

" Is Miss Mary in, Flower ? " she enquired rather anxiously. 

u No, m'm," replied the old man, crossing the room towards 
her chair as he spoke. 

" Has she not come in from her ride, Flower ? " questioned his 
mistress. 

They were by this time alone. 

" Not yet, m'm," said he, in a soothing tone of voice. 

" Dear me ! Dear me ! " she murmured, sotto voce, " Not in 
yet ! Flower, are you sure ? " 

" Quite sure, m'm." 

" I hope there has been no accident," she said, uneasily. " Do 
you think it likely that there can have been an accident, 
Flower?" 

" Oh, no, m'm," was the reassuring reply. 

" Do you know what horse Miss Mary was riding ? " continued 
his mistress. 

" Yes, m'm. Gingerbread, m'm." 

" Dear me ! dear me ! " again murmured Miss Mary's aunt 
uneasily. " And do you know, Flower, if this Gingerbread is an 
old horse or a young one ? " 

" He's rising six, m'm. At least so Judson told me.'" 

Miss Dunstable started uneasily, and a crimson flush over- 
spread her face. "Rising? Flower, did you say rising?" she 
exclaimed in quavering accents. " I do not understand, Flower ! 
You should not talk to me in a way I cannot understand ; it 
upsets me terribly. Rising ? does that mean that he jumps up, 
and fights about in the air with his feet, Flower? " 

" Oh no, m'm, no m'm," Flower hastened to assure her. " I 
beg your pardon m'm, I was referring to his age." 

Miss Dunstable upon this became quieter ; and as if conscious 
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that she had allowed herself to display undu? agitation, she dre-.v 
up her little figure into an even more stiff and rigid attitude 
than usual. 

44 And his age, Flower ? " she questioned with dignity. 

u He U five years old, m'm." 

" Five, Flower? Are you sure he is only five, Flower? That 
seems to me too young. Is five years of age old or young for a 
saddle horse, Flower ? " 

Flower looked as he felt, non-plusscd. He had never been 
on horseback in his life, and really did not know so very much 
more about horses than his mistress did. His lordship had had 
the only horses he ever rode now-a-days for a good many years, 
to Flowers' knowledge ; and in his best days he had never been 
much of an equestrian. Five, to Flower, certainly did seem very 
young therefore for a saddle horse, and yet for the life of him he 
dare not tell Miss Dunstable so. 

" It seems a very steady 'orse, m'm," he replied evasively. 

" Dear me, I hope it is," returned his mistress. " That is all, 
Flower, thank you." 

Thus dismissed, the old man was proceeding to leave the 
room, but ere he reached the doorway his mistress called him 
back. 

"Did Judson accompany Miss Mary, Flower?" she enquired; 
but before Flower could answer, Miss Mary herself strode in, 
and so put an end to all present anxiety regarding her safety. 

" Good gracious, Aunt Elizabeth ! " she exclaimed brusquely. 
w What's the fuss ? " 

Flower discreetly retired from the scene upon this ; as to 
Aunt Elizabeth, she turned her faded blue eyes towards her niece 
and bestowed a protesting, reproachful glance upon her. 

" I was unaware of there being what you politely call 'a fuss/ 
my dear," she replied with dignity. " But I own to having felt 
slightly anxious." 

" Anxious ? " questioned Mary Dunstable. " What about ? " 

" You prolonged your ride quite an hour beyond my expecta- 
tions," explained her aunt ; as she spoke, turning towards the 
tea-table. 

Mary laughed. She had by no means a pleasant or a musical 
laugh, and upon hearing it, Miss Dunstable first of all jumped, 
and then looked distressed. 
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M Mary, why do you laugh like that ? " she asked reproachfully. 

* You nearly deafen me, and it is really, really, my dear, not " 

but here the old lady paused. Miss Mary Dunstable had turned 
her head and was regarding her coldly in a severe reprimanding 
way, which seemed to have the effect of (metaphorically) 
freezing her up. 

" Not ? " she questioned sternly. 

" Not ladylike, my dear," replied her aunt, who, although she 
was rather afraid of her big niece, was not inclined to display 
that fact more than was absolutely necessary. 

To this Miss Mary made no reply, contenting herself 
by contorting her mouth into a rather sneering smile, and 
drawing a low basket-chair close to the fire, right in the 
middle of the hearth-rug. It was the only new-fashioned, 
really comfortable chair in the room, and it was the one Mary 
always appropriated when she condescended to sit in a chair 
at all. 

Miss Dunstable poured out two cups of tea, which she sugared 
and creamed with great care and much precision. 

" Your tea is quite ready, Mary," she remarked insinuatingly, 
when this was accomplished to her satisfaction. 

" Oh thanks," was the careless answer. " Would you hand it 
to me, please." 

" Will you not come to the table, my dear ? " enquired the old 
lady, stiffly. She did not like being asked to hand this girl her 
tea in this off-handed manner, she knew that Mary was 
exhibiting the worst of manners in suggesting that she should do 
so ; she had been reared in the days when children addressed 
their fathers as 'sir/ and respected, if they did not always 
greatly love, the parents they stood in awe of; and to be thus 
coolly addressed by a girl in her teens jarred unpleasantly upon 
Miss Dunstable's sense of what was fitting, but alas ! she had 
not the moral courage to tell her niece all this ; she had never 
in the past had the moral courage to keep the " whip-hand " 
over her, and here was the result. 

Mary, rather wonderful to relate however, ungraciously did as 
her aunt had requested her, and rising, quitted the low chair by 
the fire and seated herself in a smaller, higher backed one near 
the tea-table. 

" It's awfully hot in this room, Aunt Elizabeth," she announced 
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by way of changing the subject. She took off her hat as she 
spoke, and tossed it upon a chair behind her. 

Now, anyone who has any knowledge whatever of old ladies, 
will know quite well that a hat on a chair is to the generality of 
them very much what a red flag is to a bull. Miss Dunstable 
eyed the article in question anxiously, half rose, looked uneasy, 
and then saying nothing, resigned herself to the fact that it was 
placed in a position so wholly unsuitable in her estimation that 
it quite spoilt her enjoyment of her tea by occupying it, 

" You did not seem to find it so, Mary, a minute ago," was all 
she said. 

" Oh, I always sit close to a fire when there is one," was the 
reply. " Only, really, in July, it does seem rather foolish to have 
one. 

" It may seem so to you, Mary, who are out and moving about 
all day ; but I, who cannot do anything but sit still indoors, 
often feel very chilly. It was raining this morning, and the air 
seemed to be cold and damp." 

Miss Mary Dunstable may or may not have heard this 
elaborate explanation, for she was in the act of emptying the 
whole of the cup of tea which her aunt had so carefully prepared 
into the silver slop-bowl, and, in doing so, made a considerable 
clatter. 

" Did you not like your tea, Mary ? " enquired her aunt, in 
tones of mingled disapprobation and apology. " Shall I pour 
you out another cup ? " 

"No, thanks, Aunt Elizabeth," replied Mary, proceeding to 
seize the tea-pot, " I will do it myself. You always put in so 
much too much cream." 

" I am very sorry, Mary. I try to make it as you wish/* 
apologized her aunt, who nevertheless watched her anxiously 
until she had safely deposited the tea-pot and cream-jug on the 
tray again, which she did in a slap-dash fashion, and in places 
far remote from those in which Miss Dunstable had left them ; 
this latter mistake Miss Dunstable however, promptly rectified, 
and peace was once again restored. 

" I want you to pay a call when you next go out for a drive," 
began Mary presently, in a more pleasant tone than she had 
so far indulged in. " You will do so to please me, won't you, 
Aunt Elizabeth?" 
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"To pay a call, my dear Mary?" questioned her aunt, 
evidently much surprised, for it need hardly be mentioned that 
paying calls was as a rule quite out of Miss Mary's line. 

"Yes, dear," replied Mary soothingly. "I am sure you will 
feel up to it one day, soon, won't you ? " 

" Perhaps I shall, Mary," was the gracious reply. " And where 
pray, am I to pay it ? " 

Mary coloured ever so slightly. " Oh, I want you to call at 
Selwick, if you don't mind," she murmured hurriedly. " You 
have never called there yet, and — and I think it would be civil, 
you know." 

Miss Dunstable was so much astonished by this request, that 
for several seconds she was unable to say a word, and during 
those seconds the colour upon Mary's face grew deeper. 

" My dear Mary, I never even thought of doing such a thing," 
she protested gravely at last. " What can have put such an 
extraordinary idea into your head ? " 

" Well, for one thing, I am always meeting the girls at places, 
murmured Mary gauchely, " and it's rather awkward." 
" Rather awkward, Mary ? What do you mean ? " 
" Our not having called," explained that young lady. 
" Rather awkward our not having called upon the Athertons, 
Mary ? Well, if that is so, then all I can say is this ; times are 
changing greatly, and by no means for the better," replied Miss 
Dunstable, with dignity. 

" Oh, we grant that, of course, Aunt Elizabeth ; but after all 
is it not best to go with the times ? " returned Mary, diploma- 
tically. She had by now laid aside her brusque, school-boy 
manner, as she always could at will, and she had become not 
only affable in the extreme, but even a little humble and 
respectful as well. 

" No, my dear," replied Miss Dunstable, with decision. 
"Certainly not. Not when the times are bad. The men who 
poach your father's pheasants and partridges can now-a-days 
vote him out of Parliament, but that is no reason why his sister 
and his daughter should leave cards upon his shoemaker's wife." 
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CHAPTER V. 

AUNT ELIZABETH. 

Mary's face was by now crimson ; whether with confusion or 
annoyance, Miss Dunstable, who was looking at her fixedly, 
was unable to decide, but her previous experience led her to 
conclude that it was due to the latter cause. 

Miss Dunstable in this surmise was wrong. 

" Oh, Aunt Elizabeth," exclaimed Mary, quickly, " they are not 
shoemakers, I am sure." 

"Are they not, my dear?" was the quiet reply. "And can 
you tell me how Mr. Atherton made his money ? " 

" Well, I suppose he did make it somehow or other in busi- 
ness ; but * business ' leaves a wide margin, and is rather vague, 
you know," returned Mary hastily. 

" Very 'vague/ Mary, as you call it," agreed Miss Dunstable ; 
" but in this particular case, there happens to be no vagueness in 
the question. Mr. Joseph Atherton's money came to him over 
the counter of a well-known boot and shoe establishment in 
Regent Street" 

" Are you sure ? " enquired Mary in a rather agitated tone of 
voice. 

" Certainly, my dear ; I should not have said so had I not 
been. I am surprised that you did not know it before ! " 

" I knew it was business, but not that it was shoes," was the 
would-be light rejoinder. 

Miss Dunstable having finished her tea, and considering the 
subject of the Athertons at an end, had settled herself back in 
her chair as far as its upright nature permitted, and was preparing 
for a comfortable siesta, when her niece's voice, suddenly 
breaking the silence which had for some time been reigning 
in the room, caused her to start uneasily, hastily rearrange the 
angle of her cap, and turn with a slightly protesting expression 
upon her face towards her. 

" Do you mean to say that old Mr. Atherton used to try your 
shoes on in bygone days ? " repeated her niece, who had asked 
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the same question a few seconds before and had received no 
answer save a suspiciously long-drawn breath. 

" Oh dear no, Mary, nor his father before him," replied Miss 
Dunstable. " Even in those days they were far too fine gentle- 
men to do anything so useful or sensible as that." 

" Oh, I thought not," returned her niece, evidently relieved. 

" You say you meet the young women in Society, Mary ? 
Now where do you meet them ? " inquired Miss Dunstable. 

" Oh, everywhere," was the vague reply. 

" At the Bleaks' ? " persisted the old lady. 

" No," was the reluctant answer. " I do not think I have ever 
met them at the Bleaks'." 

"Nor do I think you ever will," returned Aunt Elizabeth, 
drily. 

" But they are often at Morescliffe ? " urged Mary quickly. 

" No doubt," returned Miss Dunstable, in icy accents. " I 
have no doubt of it, my dear. I never, even in my girlhood, had 
a very high opinion of Julia Morescliffe, and my opinion has 
been going down hill ever since." 

" I like Lady Morescliffe far better than Lady Constance 
Bleak, myself," retorted her niece, sharply. " There's twice as 
much go in the Morescliffe parties as there is in the Dumbarton 
functions." 

" Go ? " repeated Miss Dunstable slowly. " Go, Mary ? Where 
do they go ? " 

Miss Dunstable knew quite well what her niece meant and 
her niece knew it, she also knew that her aunt abominated slang. 
Had Miss Dunstable told her so outright, she would have 
respected her for it although she might have retorted in a far 
from respectful manner, but " hints " in any shape or form the 
girl detested. Her lips curved into a curious smile, and for a 
second or two she regarded her aunt with a peculiar amused 
gleam of light shining in her eyes. 

" Oh, I am sure I do not know," she replied mischievously at 
last, " but I really do not think their ways are so very wicked." 

" I never said anything about wickedness, Mary," was the 
severe reply. " The Morescliffe ways are very frivolous, in my 
opinion ; far too frivolous, indeed, to agree with my old-fashioned 
ideas." 

" I wonder if I shall ever have old-fashioned ideas ? " mur- 
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mured Mary, yawning. " At present I long for frivolity, and 
the solemnity of country existence, I verily believe, will shorten 
my days for me." 

" I do not understand you, Mary," returned her aunt severely, 
her voice quivering with suppressed indignation. " It is only a 
few weeks since you returned from London." 

" But, my dear creature, when I am in London, my life is as 
dull as ditch water," expostulated Mary vehemently. 

" Then why do you go there ? " her aunt inquired drily. 

"Oh, it's just better than vegetating here," was the impatiently- 
given reply. " But all the same, I do assure you that Aunt 
Caroline's idea of thoroughly enjoying a season in town is 
as remote from mine as it possibly can be," and again 
Mary yawned. It was a trick of hers when she was bored, and 
just then she was feeling very much bored indeed. 

Had she had any other companion except her present one, 
Mary would have drawn some amusing verbal sketches of her 
London life under her Aunt Caroline's chaperonage. Mary in 
her way was clever, and when she chose she could touch up 
little details with a dash of highly-coloured ridicule in a manner 
which many of her friends found very entertaining.! 

Aunt Elizabeth, it need hardly be said, was not amongst their 
number ; amongst her numerous old-fashioned ideas, a strong 
dislike to exaggeration was well developed, and Mary's talent 
for making much out of little found no favour in her sight. 

" There is one comfort," continued Mary, presently, " I can go 
my own way next year." 

" I conclude that your husband's way will be yours, my dear," 
put in Miss Dunstable primly. 

" Oh, dear, no ! " exclaimed Mary, opening her eyes. " At 
least, I shall be much surprised if I find them so ! " 

Miss Dunstable looked as if she felt greatly shocked. " If 
that is the case, Mary," she said severely, " can you tell me w hy 
you are going to marry Sir John Blunt?" 

u Let me think," returned Mary thoughtfully. " Can I 
Well, he is very well off, you see, Aunt Elizabeth " 

"Mary /" 

" And — and being engaged to him gave mc something to talk 
about and amused me " 

" Mary ! " 
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" And his sister hates me," continued Mary, whose eyes were 
gleaming with amusement. 

" Mary ! " exclaimed her aunt, for the third time. " I am 
ashamed of you ; positively ashamed of you." 

" And then, Aunt Elizabeth, since I imagine you are a lover 
of sentimentality, which, by-the-byc, I am not, he is extremely 
pleasing to look at ; so much so, indeed, that the mere fact of 
being in his vicinity brings you under notice." 

" Sir John Blunt is a man of mark," returned Miss Dunstable 
coldly. " He is a distinguished statesman ; a man whose name 
is known and respected throughout Europe, and whose voice is 

heard and opinion weighed in the Cabinet as an authority " 

" If only I can arrange that his authority does not begin at 
home, Aunt Elizabeth, he is welcome to his share of it abroad," 
interrupted Mary drily. 

" I have read his speeches with the deepest interest," con- 
tinued her aunt, heedless of interruptions so beneath her notice 
in their frivolity, " and I shall feel it an honour and a pleasure 
to make his acquaintance." 

"That's all very nice, of course, Aunt Elizabeth," returned 
Mary, " and it is satisfactory that people should look upon him 
from that point of view. It is quite as it should be, and when 
we are in town or amongst people who appreciate that sort of 

thing, it is most suitable ; but " 

" Mary, I cannot bear to hear you speak like this," interrupted 
her aunt in accents of indignation. 

" But, as I was saying, Aunt Elizabeth," continued that young 
lady calmly, " all that is not of the very remotest use in the 
hunting field ; and for myself, I assure you I mean to reserve 
my opinion of my future lord and master until I see him there." 
u You are very clever, my dear," returned her aunt sarcasti- 
cally, " And I will do you the justice of saying that I know you 
are simply talking for the sake of effect." 

" You are very kind, Aunt Elizabeth," replied Mary, at the 
same time stretching out her hand and taking up a novel from a 
table near her. 

" But were a stranger to hear you, he would certainly take you 
for an imbecile," continued her aunt drily. 

" Ah," returned Mary insolently, " I do not doubt it," and then 
she began to read. 
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Very soon she became apparently absorbed in her book ; with 
a refinement of cruelty she waited until her aunt was snoring 
placidly, before she spoke again. 

" And about the Athertons ? " she asked abruptly. 

"Eh, my dear?" 

" The Athertons ? You will call on them to please me, will 
you not, Aunt Elizabeth ? " 

" No, my dear, I shall not," was the quiet answer. 

"Not if I promise never to talk to you like an imbecile 
again ? " pleaded Mary, in accents which she intended to be 
bewitching and which certainly were nearer being so than those 
she had been using previously. 

" No, Mary," replied Aunt Elizabeth with decision, " I will not 
call upon the Athertons. And as to your not talking like an 
imbecile, I fear you would find that rather difficult" 

Miss Dunstable was really very angry for once in her life ; a 
fact her niece was not slow in realising. 

" Come, Aunt Elizabeth, do not be so terribly severe," she 
returned soothingly. " I hear papa ; shall I ring for some more 
tea?" 

" You will do as you think best, Mary," was the curt reply ; 
" you are in the habit of doing so." 

"Well, don't be cross about it, there's a dear old thing," 
murmured Mary in still more soothing accents than before. 

" Humph ! " was the uncompromising reply ; and then, with 
a rather unpleasant smile upon her face, old Miss Dunstable 
watched her niece, as she rose and fussed over her father's 
entrance into the room. 

No more charming young lady than the Honble. Mary Dun- 
stable — when she chose to be so ; and in her father's presence 
she was always smiling, quiet, affectionate, and respectful in her 
manner. 

Miss Dunstable loved her. Loved her with the deep devotion 
age often bestows upon youth ; she thought her an exceptionally 
beautiful and talented young lady, and if any rash man or 
woman had ventured to say a single word against her in Aunt 
Elizabeth's presence, that man or woman would have found that 
they had made a very great mistake ; but Aunt Elizabeth, in her 
heart of hearts, knew that her niece had some faults, and she often 
permitted those faults to annoy her almost past endurance. 
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Amongst those faults the one which Miss Dunstable found 
the most intolerable was the manner in which Mary behaved in 
her father's company. She knew, no one better, that in her 
father's presence the girl always acted a part. 

Miss Dunstable knew that her brother idolised his daughter ; 
she also knew that the Mary he idolised was not the real Mary 
at all, and she had her doubts as to whether he would have 
worshipped the real Mary quite so much as the unreal one. 

Whether Miss Dunstable was jealous of her brother's love for 
the girl or not, it is difficult to say, but it is certain that for some 
reason or other the old lady always appeared out of temper 
when in the combined society of her brother and his daughter. 

On the present occasion, while Mary hovered round her 
father's chair, making his tea, handing him cakes, and chattering 
gaily the while, Aunt Elizabeth consoled herself by giving 
several audible groans and murmuring some still more audible 
asides. 

Lord Leftbury's eyes surreptitiously met his daughter's glance, 
and they both smiled ; a quiet smile it was, expressing a little 
amusement and much leniency in consideration of the offender's 
age. 

Lord Leftbury looked upon his sister's presence in the house 
as a necessary infliction, and he was inclined to treat her as if 
she was in her dotage! He knew that she loved Mary very 
dearly, but it really was odd how curiously she always behaved 
to the girl ! It seemed impossible for Mary to do anything 
that was right. He supposed that so old a woman could hardly 
be expected to sympathize with or understand so young a girl ; 
but still ! it really was odd how every little thing the child either 
said or did was sure to be wrong ! 

As to those wheels within wheels which are ever going round, 
Lord Leftbury, who was only ten years younger than his sister, 
never took them into consideration. 

Had he done so he might possibly have discovered, before it 
was too late, that there was just a little method in the poor old 
lady's madness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. THOMAS ATHERTON MAKES A MISTAKE. 

It was just a little too hot in the keeper's cottage kitchen, in 
spite of open doors and windows. 

The sun was dipping westwards, and its slanting rays were 
straggling in through the geraniums and fuchsias on the window- 
sill, discovering Jennie sitting just behind them stitching indus- 
triously at a shirt, intended, when completed, for her step-father's 
use. 

The fire was very low, and the blind was down as near the 
geraniums as was prudent, but still it was a trifle too close, and 
even Jennie felt it so, although she was singing gaily to herself as 
her fingers moved quickly to and fro. 

It was three o'clock ; there was an hour yet before her father 
would be in for tea ; and Jennie had half, made up her mind to 
spend that hour in the garden, when there was a sound outside 
which arrested her attention. 

Someone had lifted the latch and was opening the garden 
gate. 

Jennie peered out from behind her flowers, and suddenly, as 
she did so, her cheeks grew crimson and her forehead puckered 
in a frown. 

A minute later the person who had passed through the gate 
rapped with a stick upon the outer door. 

Without waiting for an answer to this summons; before 
Jennie had had time to advance many steps towards the 
doorway ; the stranger had crossed the passage and entered the 
kitchen. 

He was a young man, rather a handsome young man. A 
brown moustache curling slightly upwards at the corners and 
only half-concealing a set of even, white teeth, a pair of large, 
brown eyes, a fresh-looking, rather pink and white complexion, 
and a tall, well-built figure, all combined to make him so. But 
his appearance evidently found no favour in Jennie's sight 
She stood near the table by the window, her finger tips resting 
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on it, and an unmistakably haughty, displeased expression upon 
her face. Her manner too, her whole air, had a touch of cold 
dignity in it which many people might have found discouraging. 

Not so Mr. Tom Atherton ; he advanced with a smile upon 
his face, and held out his hand. 

Jennie, looking straight at his face, overlooked his out- 
stretched hand, and dropped an exceedingly stiff and formal 
•curtsey. 

" My father is out, sir," she said quietly. " He will not be in 
until four. Is there any message I can give him." 

" Well — er — no," returned the young man, for a moment half 
abashed. " I came — I came because I wanted to see you." 

" Indeed, sir," was the calm reply. " Will you please to take 
a chair, sir ? " 

There was not a speck of dust upon the highly-polished 
mahogany chair which she offered him, but she ostentatiously 
•dusted the seat of it with a corner of her spotlessly clean apron. 

"Oh, thanks," returned young Atherton rather gauchely. 
M Thanks, much ; but won't you sit down first ? " 

" Thank you, sir ; no," was the stiff reply. " I prefer to 
stand." 

" Hang it all ! " was the impatient rejoinder. " Do you always 
stand when Miss Dunstable is here ? " 

" Yes, sir, always," was the quiet answer. 

" No, I say, do you though ? " returned he, surprised. " That's 
deuced hard lines, you know ! Pretty cool of her, considering 
the hours she spends here ! " 

"We will not discuss Miss Dunstable, if you please, sir," 
exclaimed Jennie shortly. " You wished to see me ? " 

" I did," was the unabashed reply. " How could I help 
wishing to see you ? Tell me that, Jennie, if you can." 

Jennie raised her long lashes and calmly allowed her eyes to 
rest upon the young man as he stood there opposite her. No 
spoilt Society beauty could have bestowed a more witheringly 
contemptuous glance upon an undesirable acquaintance than did 
the keeper's step-daughter bestow upon the successful boot- 
maker's son, as her glance flashed over him, taking in every detail 
of his attire, from the loud checked waistcoat he wore to the tips 
of his deeply-tinted orange boots. 

He had the grace to flush under that scrutiny ; a dull shade 
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of crimson spread itself all over his pink and white face, and as 
if to cover his confusion, he drew a large silk handkerchief with 
a pale blue border from his pocket, and wafted a strong whiff of 
" White Rose" around him as he bent down and flicked the dust 
off his boots with it. 

Jennie, who by no means appreciated dust in her kitchen, 
continued to eye her companion severely, and when he ventured 
to meet her glance, the colour on his face grew deeper. 

" I beg your pardon," he said quite humbly ; but whether he 
referred to his impertinent remark, or the dust he had scattered 
about the kitchen, remained uncertain. 

" You wished to see me, sir ? " repeated Jennie coldly. " WilL 
you kindly tell me why ? " 

Jennie firmly believed that she had put an end to his desire to- 
pay her compliments ; but, as she found to her cost, in this belief 
she was wrong. Mr. Thomas Atherton had a very thick skin r 
and although he had coloured under her disapprobation, he was 
by no means defeated by it. 

"Can you ask ?" he replied, looking this time straight at her. 
" Do you not know that you are the prettiest girl in Mudshire, 
bar none, and that ever since that day I met you outside the 
Park gates here, I have been unable to think of anything but 
you?" 

Jennie's face grew curiously white. 

" Mr. Atherton," she returned slowly. " If you will kindly 
take a seat, my father will be in in half-an-hour, and anything 
further you have to say can be said to him." 

Young Atherton gave a half-amused, half-nervous laugh. 
" Oh, come, I say ! " he expostulated in a rather swaggering 
tone. " Don't be a fool, Jennie. Cannot you see when a fellow 
is in earnest ? I mean it. I love you ! " 

Jennie, taking no notice of this, was putting on a white print 
hood which she had taken out of the table drawer. 

"Look here, I say, where are you going?" he exclaimed 
sharply. "Jennie, on my honour I mean it ! I came here to tell 
you so. I cannot get the thought of you out of my head, and if 
only—" 

" Mr. Atherton," replied Jennie, with quiet dignity, " there is 
the door, will you oblige me by stepping out of it ? As to your 
loving me, I would sooner marry one of the poorest labourers 
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on his lordship's estate than I would marry you ; so the sooner 
this discussion ends the better for us both. Good-day, sir." 

The young man coloured hotly now. " Very well, Miss Jennie 
Grant," he returned sarcastically, " as you will. I hope that life 
with his lordship's impoverished labourer will meet with your 
approval. As to your marrying me, there is no saying how 
great a fool I might have made of myself, if you had not so 
obligingly shown me thus early in the day that I have made a 
very great mistake." 

"You have, Mr. Atherton," returned Jennie haughtily, "you 
never made a greater. Good-day." 

" You have got a confoundedly good-looking face," continued 
the young man, rather loudly, " but let me tell you that there 
your attraction ends. Good-day, Miss Jennie Grant. Good- 
day." 

And with that parting shot he was preparing to retire, when a 
shadow crossed the door-way, and someone knocked quietly 
upon the outer door. 

It was no less important a person than Lord Leftbury. 

Whether Jennie or her would-be admirer felt the most dis- 
concerted by his unexpected arrival, it is difficult to say, but 
that Mr. Thomas Atherton had the most disconcerted appearance 
is certain. He was covered with confusion, and, had he dared to 
do so, would have liked to ask Jennie to allow him to go out by 
the back door before his lordship entered by the front. 

Jennie, meanwhile advanced towards the door, and standing 
outside it in the passage, curtsied low to her father's master. 

" Is Dutton in, Jennie ? " inquired the old gentleman, quietly ; 
but, by his tone and the expression upon his face, she knew at 
once that he was aware that she had a visitor, and had heard 
part, if not all, his last remark to her. 

" No, my lord," she replied, meeting the glance of the kind 
blue eyes which were looking at her in a puzzled, questioning 
fashion, " but he will be in directly. Would — would your lord- 
ship please to come in ? " 

" Thank you, Jennie, I will," was the prompt reply ; and so 
saying, Lord Leftbury entered the kitchen. 

Jennie had stepped back to allow him to pass in front of her, 
doing it with as much grace as any Court beauty could have 
done in the presence of royalty ; and as she did so, her eyes 
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were fixed upon the ground, but a smile played almost im- 
perceptibly round the corners of her soft, curving lips. 

Having ushered his lordship into the kitchen, she advanced, 
and with her hand upon the handle of the kitchen door, she stood 
waiting for her other visitor lo go out, but Mr. Atherton, finding 
himself in a bad position, determined upon making the best of it. 
He did not personally know Lord Leftbury, but naturally knew 
him well by sight, and misconstruing the benevolent expression 
upon his lordship's face, he ventured to address him before 
departing. 

" I came to ask your keeper if he could tell me anything about 
a dog that a man in Leftbury has for sale," he announced, turn- 
ing to Lord Leftbury. 

" My keeper shall call upon you this evening, Mr. Atherton," 
replied Lord Leftbury, with marked politeness. " If he knows 
anything about the dog, I feel sure he will give you his honest 
opinion about it." 

"Oh, I should be sorry " began the young man, 

confusedly. 

" Not at all," returned his lordship. " Not at all. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Atherton. ,J 

Thus dismissed, Mr. Thomas Atherton beat a hasty and far 
from dignified retreat ; an uncomfortable assurance that his lord- 
ship knew more than was at all desirable planted firmly in his 
breast, and still more firmly bedded there a determination to run 
up to town that evening, and in the future to avoid all inter- 
course with either the keeper or his daughter. 

As soon as Lord Leftbury found himself alone with Jennie 
Grant, he turned to her and laid one of his wrinkled gloveless 
hands upon her shoulder. 

" Why, Jennie," he said kindly, " what is all this about ? " 

Jennie's cheeks assumed a rosy hue. " I did not wish the 
young gentleman to come here, my lord," she replied quietly f 
returning his glance. 

" Of that Jennie, I am very sure," replied Lord Leftbury, with 
a smile. " And if you have not put an end to his visits here, be 
sure that your father or I will do so." 

" I do not think he will come again," said Jennie quietly. 
" Thank you, my lord, very much, all the same." 

" Nor do I," returned his lordship, again smiling as he spoke- 
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" He is an impertinent young puppy, if you will excuse my 
saying so, but judging by his remark to you just before my 
entrance, I do not fancy he will trouble you again," 

" Oh ! no, my lord, I think not," replied Jennie. " And — and 
if you please, your lordship, would you pardon me for saying 
that I would — would rather that father " 

" Knew nothing of his visit here," suggested Lord Leftbury, 
quietly. 

" If you please, my lord," replied Jennie. " Father has such a 
hasty temper, and I do not know how he might take it, if he 
knew, my lord." 

" You are right, Jennie," replied Lord Leftbury, " the least 
said the soonest mended. And as I am quite satisfied that you 
must have said quite enough to discourage the young gentleman's 
visits here, I, for one, shall say no more about it." 

" Thank you much, your lordship," said Jennie, curtsying. 

Lord Leftbury smiled. He had a very kind expression in his 
eyes and on his wrinkled, rather wizen face, and there was as 
kind and honest a heart under his rather threadbare grey shooting 
jacket as ever beat in a human breast. He was very fond of his 
keeper's step-daughter, and although, because she was his keeper's 
step- daughter, he could not stoop and kiss her as he would have 
stooped and kissed his daughter, he looked down into her. up- 
raised eyes as he smiled, and his eyes told plainly of an affection 
which his lips did not utter. 

" I will not wait, Jennie," he said, after a moment's pause. 
"Will you tell your father to come up to the Castle this evening 
at six o'clock to see me." 

" Yes, my lord," replied Jennie. 

"Good afternoon, Jennie," said Lord Leftbury, putting on his 
hat as he passed out of the cottage door. 

" Good afternoon, my lord," replied she, curtsying low again. 

And then she returned to the kitchen and began quickly to 
prepare her father's tea. It was getting late, and he would soon 
be in. 

At first a grave, very troubled expression overclouded her face 
as she moved noiselessly to and fro. The fact that young Mr. 
Atherton had dared to make love to her had stirred her with 
indignation to her heart's core. She had feared for some time 
past that he admired her, but she had believed herself quite 
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capable of keeping him at arms' length. That she had not been 
able to do so annoyed her almost as greatly as his free and easy 
manner had done. 

But presently, stirred by some sudden recollection, a smile 
broke over her face. 

Again she seemed in her imagination to see Lord Leftbury, 
standing with his grey head uncovered in the middle of the 
kitchen, and his eyes, with a curious expression in them, fixed, 
not upon Mr. Thomas Atherton's face, but upon his new, glossy, 
brown felt hat. Again she seemed to see the half shame-faced 
manner in which the young man's hand had stolen upwards and 
removed the article in question from its proximity to his closely- 
shaven light brown hair. Again she seemed to see the half- 
defiant, half apologetic glance he had bestowed in her direction 
as he did so ; and in spite of her annoyance, as she remembered 
this little scene, she smiled. 

" How good he is," she murmured to herself. " How good 
and true a gentleman ; and how I could love him if I were Miss 
Mary. Yes, if I were Miss Mary, I should love my father 
infinitely more than she loves him. She does not love or respect 
him half enough." 



(To be continued*) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MISS DOPPING TO THE RESCUE. 
" A horse, a horse ! My kingdom for a horse." 

" MlSS DOPPING'S cold had taken a terrible strong hold of her," 
according to the maid who issued bulletins at her hall door, and 
she sat cowering over the fire in what she called her " museum," 
wrapped in a woollen shawl, munching liquorice ball, and 
reminding herself that she was seventy-five years of age, and 
could not expect to live for ever ! 

Each afternoon Betty had appeared, escorted by her dogs, all 
brisk and cheerful, and, whilst Brown ate biscuits, and Jones 
conscientiously drew the room for mice, Betty read aloud, 
wound worsted, answered letters, and amused her ; but to-day, 
thanks to Jones's misadventure, there was no Betty, and the old 
lady was feeling unusually low and forlorn. Her drawing-room 
(or museum) was a strange apartment for an elderly spinster. 
If you were told that it was the sanctum of a sporting squire, 
you would not have been surprised, for it was essentially a man's 
room, from the tanned skins of defunct hunters spread about 
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the floor, the walls covered with brushes, horse-shoes, and 
sporting prints (prints setting forth slendcr-waisted riders, 
charging impossible rails on short-tailed thoroughbreds, or 
spanking coaches-and-four, or flat races), to the venerable old 
foxhound dozing on the rug. 

Miss Sally Dopping came of a very horsey family, and had 
ruled her father's sporting establishment for many years ; but 
he had been cut off by a coaching accident, and her only 
brother had broken his neck in a steeplechase. The Doppings 
generally met their deaths by flood or field ; a natural death in 
a four-poster would be an unnatural death to them. Miss Sally 
herself had followed the hounds with reckless persistence, in a 
black skirt and scarlet jacket, delighting the male sex, and 
horrifying their wives and daughters, for a fox-hunting lady was 
not a common or popular spectacle fifty years ago ; but Miss 
Sally did not care a button for the local Mrs Grundy. She 
swallowed a bowl of strong broth at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and set off, on her well-bred, rat-tailed hunter, to the 
nearest meet and enjoyed herself vastly. She paid ceremonious 
visits to her neighbours, in her mother's old green chariot, and 
was quite as stiff and snubby to them as they were to her. 
Indeed, to tell the truth, they were all afraid to say much to her 
face — and she feared no one — for Sally had the reputation of 
having a high temper, and, it was whispered, had once boxed 
another lady's ears. She was an old woman now, who had out- 
lived her generation and her relations, and was never known to 
lift her hand to mortal, merely contenting herself with speaking 
her mind quite plainly, and going her own way. There were no 
traces of " Galloping Sal " in the wealthy old maid, beyond that 
she was still an excellent j'idge of a horse, and had been known, 
under strong provocation, to rap out a full-bodied oath. Despite 
her eccentricities (which were not a few — she used a toothpick, 
rarely wore a cap, and had been seen sitting with her feet on the 
chimney-piece), she was very popular among the country people, 
and in great request at their hospitable houses. She took a far 
higher social position than miserly Mrs. Redmond, or meek Mrs. 
Malone, even, although she lived in the town I People said that 
she and old Brian Redmond had been lovers once, but that they 
had fallen out over a horse, and that that was the reason of her 
strong partiality for Betty ; but some people will say anything. 
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" Was that Betty's knock ? " she said to herself. 

No, " Bachelor " never growled at Betty's step ! It was Maria 
Finny in a damp waterproof, who, noting from over her blind, 
that Miss Dopping's daily visitor had failed her, ran over to see 
how she was getting on ? 

" Oh, well I am just getting on like all of us. You are getting 
on yourself, Maria." 

" Yes/' she admitted, as she removed her cloak, and drew near 
the fire. " But I am not getting on like Belle Redmond. I 
should be sorry to be a town's talk like her." 

"The town is always ready to talk. I've a mind to buy a 
flaxen wig and a pair of pink tights, and give it something to 
gabble about in earnest. Well, and what has Belle been doing 
now?" 

" She has that young Holroyd there every day of his life," 
returned Maria, who, having a budget of news, was speechlessly 
happy. 

" Pooh, what rubbish ; he has only been here ten days, and, 
may be, he has nowhere else to go to — or perhaps you expect 
him to hang up his hat in your hall, Maria." 

" No, Miss Dopping, you know I do not, but he is a nice 
gentlemanly young man, and, surely to goodness, you would not 
like to see him ruined for life ! He has been very liberal to his 
mother. She was down the street paying bills a few days after 
he came. I saw her myself, going into Maccabe's and Casey's, 
and she has not faced thein for months." 

" Then why the deuce doesn't she look after her son ? What 
is the fool of a woman about ? If he marries, she has seen the 
last of his money, and most likely the last of Aim." 

u And don't you know Mrs. Malone by this time ? " enquired 
Maria contemptuously — " a poor helpless creature, all her mind 
is set on making things pleasant for Mr. Holroyd, keeping him 
and the Major on good terms, and hiding Denis and his doings 
from them both." 

" Will you tell me one thing, Maria Finny—; you know what 
goes on in the town, if any one does. Since I am confined to 
the house, I am a good deal at the window." 

"You always are" interrupted Maria, with her usual acid 
frankness. Maria, who neither gave nor accepted quarter. " The 
song — c Only a Face at the Window/ was surely made about you" 
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" Tell me, Maria, what is Denis doing in Maccabe's ? He is 
in and out there like a dog in a fair. If it was a public, I could 
understand it, but butchers' meat throws me fairly off the 
scent" 

"Off the scent, are you? And hasn't Mrs. Maccabe more 
than beef and mutton in her shop? Hasn't she a pretty 
niece ? " 

" Nonsense, Maria ! hold your blistering, scurrilous tongue," 
said the old lady, pushing her chair back, with great violence. 

" Tongue, or no tongue, I've an eye in my head," returned 
Maria undauntedly. " Lizzie is one of your still waters, with her 
sleek hair, and downcast eyes, and 'yes, Miss Finny,' and 'no, 
Miss Finny' — scarcely above her breath. She is as deep as a 
draw-well. I saw Denis and her walking together in the bog 
road last Sunday." 

"Then, by my oath, if her aunt knew it, she would just flay 
her alive," said Miss Dopping, excitedly. 

" I daresay she would ! But never mind Lizzie just now ; 
trust me, there will be enough about her by and bye, or I am 
much mistaken.. Do you know that the Major is going on with 
his tricks, and his betting, worse than ever? Jane Bolland says 
that he sends as many as six telegrams a day — and always 
about racing. There will be a fine ruction there soon, and 
George Holroyd will have to support the whole family. If he 
marries Belle Redmond, he will have his hands full. When she 
is in a passion, she is like a mad woman ; she threw a lighted 
candle at Katey Brady, they say, for spoiling a petticoat, and 
indeed I think there must be a touch of madness in the family. 
She is so restless, and fond of gay colours, and has the eyes and 
laugh of a woman who would go out of her mind for very little. 
I pity George Holroyd." 

" He will never marry her, Maria," rejoined Miss Dopping, 
emphatically. 

" She will marry him, and it comes to the same thing," returned 
Maria, with great determination. 

" They have a fire in the drawing-room every day, and she 
wears her best clothes, and walks back with him through the 
woods with a shawl over her head, leaning on his arm too ! and 
is always sending him notes by Foxy Joe. I went over there 
myself one day, with a collecting card ; of course that was a 
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fool's errand ! but I wanted to see how the land lay, and indeed," 
with a sniff of virtuous scorn ; " I saw enough ! I wonder if Mr. 
Holroyd knows about that officer in the Sky Blues ! " 

" Not he," replied Miss Dopping, in her sharpest key. " If he 
must take a wife from Noone, why does he not take Betty ? " 

" Betty ! that wild slip, running about the country with 
Cuckoo, after every old fern and fossil ? " 

" And is it not more respectable than to be running after a 
young man ? " enquired the other, forcibly. " She is eighteen,, 
she is well educated, and she really is a lady." 

" She is only an awkward slip of a girl ; her hair has quite a 
red shade through it. / call her very plain, with her thin cheeks 
and pasty face." 

" Plain ! " echoed Miss Dopping, shrilly. 

" Yes, and what else ? " retorted Maria stoutly. 

"Just listen to me y Maria. Old Robert Lynch, who was a 
terrible man for the ladies in his day, and the best of judges, 
saw her once, and said that, in a year or two, she will be able to 
give two stone and a beating to any girl in the county. He 
said he would keep his eye on her." 

" I would not doubt him, the old scamp ! Bob Lynch ought 
to be thinking of his sins, and of his latter end, instead of 
talking trash," said Maria, severely. " However Betty is not out 
yet." 

"And when she does come out," retorted her champion,. 
" you'll find there will be half a dozen young men waiting on 
the steps to marry her — and so George is at Noone every day ? " 

"Yes, for hours," replied Miss Finny, in a tone that was 
almost tragic. 

" Well, I see only two chances for him — and they are either to- 
break his neck, or to run away from that scheming, brazen- 
creature." 

" I know he is asked to Goole for the Cork shooting, and to the- 
Kanes' for hunting," continued Maria confidentially, "for Jane 
Bolland noticed the postmarks and crests. It is a grand thing 
for a young man to come into this part of the world, where 
bachelors are scarce and girls are in dozens. Mrs. Malone 
showed me a whole row of notes, waiting for him on the 
chimney-piece, and really, the first Sunday he was in church, 
the way the girls flocked round him afterwards, by the way of 
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speaking to his mother, was shameless ! The Roches, the Lynches, 
and the Wildes, that scarcely look at her from year's end to 
year's end." 

" Why does he not go off hunting ? " enquired Miss Dopping. 
" He must be a queer sort of a molly-coddle of a young man, if 
that does not tempt him." 

" He has no horse yet ; the Major has been trying to sell him 
every old screw in the country, but he is too sharp for him and 
so " 

"And so he goes over and idles, and risks himself at Noone, I 
see. Well, he is a pleasant young fellow, and was very civil, 
even to an old hag like me, so I'll do my best for him. I will 
get the Moores to ask him over, and I'll speak a word to the 
Major ! And now Maria that will do for to-day. I am not 
very strong, and a little of you goes a long way. There is your 
cloak, there is your umbrella, good-bye, and don't bang the 
front-door." 

As soon as the same door had been shut, with a violence that 
shook the house from garret to cellar (for Maria was not 
pleased), Miss Dopping hurried over to the seat she always 
occupied in the window, drew her shawl over her head, and 
peered into the street. She frequently sat in this nook, 
watching passers-by, and knocked loudly on the pane at any 
she specially wished to see, usually — almost always — men. She 
vastly preferred their society to that of her own sex, and 
openly gloried in the fact Majdr Malone, Dr. Doran, Sir 
Forbes Gould, Lord Mudrath, the Parish Priest, were indis- 
criminately summoned in from time to time, to have a talk and 
a glass of good wine, and came right willingly. She was an 
aggressively hospitable old lady. No one was permitted to 
leave her house without partaking of some refreshment, whether 
it was port wine and a biscuit, a cup of tea and seed cake, or 
even a glass of milk ! To refuse was to offend her seriously. 
The very drivers who brought her visitors on hack cars were 
sure of a bottle of porter. Eating and drinking was in lier 
opinion an outward and visible token of inward good will. 
Now she sits in the window, watching for the Major, and here 
he comes at last, rolling out of the post office. She rapped at 
him sharply witli her knuckles, and soon afterwards his red 
face, and ample waistcoat, presented themselves in the doorway. 
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" Sit down, Major," said his hostess effusively, " sit down ; 
come over near the fire and tell me all the news. You are a 
great stranger these times, a great stranger." 

" Upon my word, Miss Sally," rubbing his hands briskly, " I 
haven't a word of news, good or bad. Have you ? " 

" What ! and you only just out of the post office ! Oh ! 
come, come. Have you heard that your step-son is making 
great running over at Noone. How would you like Belle for a 
daughter-in-law ? " 

" Faith," drawing forth and flourishing a silk handkerchief, " I 
admire his taste." 

"Well, it's more than I do," said Miss Dopping acrimon- 
iously ; " an idle, useless, ornamental hussey, that never gets 
out of bed till twelve in the day, and that can't do a hand's 
turn beyond trimming a bonnet, and squalling French songs — 
and I am not saying anything about her temper. However, he 
has private means and he will want them all " 

"Oh, he is not serious," interrupted the Major, speaking 
hastily, and with visible alarm. " There is nothing in it, upon 
my sacred word of honour. Of course, he admires Belle, we all 
do ; he is not a marrying man ; he has no idea of marrying." 

" But she has, and he is always there, singing and tea-drinking ; 
more by token he has nothing else to do." 

" I'm after a horse for him, but he is so plaguey hard to 
please." 

" Yes, he is not to be pleased with one of your old garrons ; 
and let me tell you this, Tom Malone, that if you can't put 
your hand on something better soon, it's a lady's hack he 
will be wanting." 

" I see," nodding his head several times. " The wind of the 
word is enough for Tom Malone. I'll write to my cousin 
to-night I don't want the poor fellow to be hooked so soon," 
he added, with a keen sense of favours to come. " I'll write — 
No, by Jove, as I am near the post office, I'll telegraph ! I'll 
just run over now." 

The Major's running was of course a mere figure of speech, 
a sort of hurried waddle ; he lost no time and clattered down- 
stairs, and speedily despatched the following message to his 
cousin, Mike Malone : 
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" Rail at once your artillery mare, or Clancy's colt. Leave 
price to me. Guarantee satisfaction ; " to which an answer 
came that same evening : 

" Mare sold, am sending Clancy's colt" 



CHAPTER IX. 

CLANCY'S COLT. 
" His manliness won every heart." 



—Ashley. 



Behold a lovely morning in late November — a morning 
borrowed from Spring, as bright and sunny as if it had been 
advanced by the liberal month of May. True, that as yet there 
had been but little frost, that the south of Ireland is proverbially 
mild, and the pleasure-ground at Bridgetstown a notoriously 
sheltered and favoured spot. Chrysanthemums — yellow and 
brown — still braved the nipping wintry air ; hollyhocks, dahlias, 
and pale monthly roses as yet held up their heads ; laurels and 
holly glistened in seasonable green, and a gorgeous Virginia 
creeper flaunted along the grey garden wall. 

On such a morning, George Holroyd came whistling across 
th? pleasure-ground in search of his mother. *She was extremely 
fond of flowers, and if hoarding up shilling to shilling was Mrs. 
Redmond's passion, and deepest earthly enjoyment, grubbing, 
transplanting, nursing, and potting was hers. George swung 
back the garden gate, till it shivered on its hinges, and beheld 
his mother, and a tall girl, promenading along the central 
gravel walk. His mother was leaning upon her companion's 
arm, and carried an earthy trowel in one hand — they were 
evidently engaged in earnest conversation. On hearing the 
gate slam, they both turned towards him, and could it be 
possible that his mother's confidante was Betty Redmond? 
For a moment he ^oubted her identity, so great was the 
difference between smiles and tears — between a wild rose 
complexion and a countenance sodden and swollen with crying 
— between a dull misty afternoon, and a bright brilliant 
morning. The sun brought out the bronze tints of Betty's 
brown hair, and was reflected in the depths of her deep 
grey eyes, eyes of that mystic shade, that can be soft with 
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joy or love, brimming with sympathy, dancing with mirth, or 
dark as night with grief or jealousy. Such eyes are wont to 
dazzle, and into their depths it is most dangerous for a young 
man to gaze, unless he would be their slave for life. Luckily 
for mankind, the power of these eyes was unknown to their 
possessor ; to her, they were merely a pair of useful organs, that 
saw well, slept well, and wept well — to the latter George 
Holroyd could bear testimony. Betty had discarded her water- 
proof, and wore a well-fitting blue serge gown, a black straw 
sailor's hat, in which was jauntily stuck two bits of scarlet 
geranium, the very last of the season. She was tall and slight, 
and as George looked, he agreed with his mother — Betty Red- 
mond was beautiful. Hers was a style that bore a searching 
light, the open air, the bold unflattering sun. Belle looked best 
in dim rose-shaded lamp-light, or within the circuit of a fire, 
whose blaze was reproduced in her magnificent dark orbs. 
Belle was a brilliant hot-house azalea, and Betty a bit of white 
mountain heather. 

It is true that her nose was not as neatly chiselled as her 
cousin's, and that her small white teeth were somewhat irregular ; 
nevertheless Betty was a pretty girl, and found great favour in 
George Holroyd's eyes; but whether she was a "warm-hearted 
young creature " he had yet to discover. 

" This is my son, George," explained Mrs. Malone, proudly. 
"George, don't you know Betty? I mean Miss Elizabeth 
Redmond." 

" Yes," replied George. " I have already had the pleasure of 
making her acquaintance. I helped her to excavate a treasure in 
the upper wood at Noone." 

Betty coloured to her brow, for his eyes were looking straight 
into hers, with an expression that confused and. vexed her — an 
expression of undisguised admiration. 

" I am fortunate in meeting you, Miss Betty," he continued, 
"for it strikes me that we are like the little couple in the 
weather-glass house. When I am here, you are at Noone; when 
I am at Noone, you are here." 

" I come over to read with Cuckoo two mornings a week; we 
take it month about — it is my turn to come to her," returned the 
girl looking at him steadily. 

If Mr. Holroyd was going to stare at her in that odd way, she 
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would dislike him extremely. Mr. Holroyd read her haughty 
young face like a book. What a pretty mouth and chin she 
had — a pretty mouth that looked as if it could speak proud 
things ! 

" I wish you would allow me to come and do lessons with 
you," he returned with a smile. " I am shockingly ignorant, my 
spelling is shaky, and my geography deplorable." 

" I think it more likely we should learn from you ; you have 
seen so much of the world, and so many strange places and 
people. I am sure you could teach us a great deal." 

" I could teach you Hindustani and the new sword exercise, 
and how to load cartridges." 

" Ah ! I am afraid that your instruction would be wasted on 
us," she answered, looking after Mrs. Malone, who had been 
hurried off to the hot bed by Joe the gardener. 

" May I ask what you are doing ? " he enquired, glancing at a 
hammer and some pieces of scarlet cloth she held in her hand. 
" Have you been cutting up the Major's uniform ? " 

" I have been nailing up the Cloth of Gold rose, which the 
wind has blown down ; but you see there are some trails that I 
could not reach," pointing to them as she spoke. 

In another instant, George was on the ladder, receiving nails 
and bits of cloth, and particular directions, gazing down into a 
pair of beautiful upturned eyes. The full effect of a pair of 
exquisite upturned eyes must be experienced to be appreciated. 
George studied them gravely. Something told him that it was 
no ordinary maiden who held the ladder ; he must not flirt with 
this innocent inexperienced girl. No, no ; Honour stood by with 
her finger on her lips. 

"You seem to know your way about here pretty well," he 
observed, apropos of Bridgetstown, when they had conversed with 
frank companionship for some time. 

" Yes, I am quite at home. I have been coming here since I 
was a little thing. Your mother calls me her eldest daughter." 

" Then I am your brother, of course." 

" No, no, that does not follow by any means ; you are a 
stranger at Ballingoole." 

" Yes, I know I am only a mere Englishman, but I hope I 
shall be presented with the freedom of the town. Mrs. Finny 
assures me that I am an honoured and distinguished visitor." 
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" What would be the good of the freedom of the town ? You 
are a soldier — a wanderer on the face of the earth." 

"That is true, I am a rolling stone, and don't care much about 
the moss." 

"You like the life, then?" 

" Yes, I could not conceive any other ; it suits me down to 
the ground." 

" And what will • you do when you are what the Major calls 
1 kicked out ' ? " 

" I am sure I don't know, loaf round, I suppose, until it is 
time to die ! " 

" And how did you like Mrs. Finny ? " enquired Betty with a 
sly smile ; " did she make you any sweet speeches ? " 

" She made me blush I a thing I have not done for years ! 
Butter should be applied in small quantities, with a delicate silver 
knife, and not administered by the half-pound with a trowel. 
However, it pleased my mother." 

" Only your mother ? " with merry incredulous eyes. 

" Yes, my sensitive nature, and highly-strung nerves " 

" Your what ? " she interrupted, and they both burst out 
laughing. Mrs. Malone heard the laugh, at the bottom of the 
garden — and was delighted to think that her handsome soldier 
son and her favourite visitor were getting on so well. 

At this instant the garden gate again opened with a clang, and 
admitted the graceful and vivacious Cuckoo. 

" George ! " she screamed, " Oh ! there you are ; what are you 
doing up the ladder ? " 

" Looking for birds' nests, as you may see ! " 

"Cuckoo ! " exclaimed Betty tragically, "it is not possible that 
you are out in your new shoes ? " 

" Yes, I'm in a hurry. I have something to tell George, some- 
thing he would like to hear. Only he is so rude that I think I 
shall keep him waiting, marking time, as he calls it." 

" I rude ! " he echoed ; " my good Cuckoo, you are joking." 

" Yes, you know you called me a little pig yesterday." 

" But of course, I meant a pretty little pig," he rejoined as he 
carefully selected a nail, and drov» it into the wall. " What are 
your tidings, fairest of the fair ? " 

" A horse has come for you — such a beauty ? " 
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" By Jove, you don't say so ! " jumping down as he spoke. 
" Everything comes to him who waits ! " 

" Yes. But I heard the man that brought him telling Knox 
not to go near his heels, for he was a born devil, but that the 
Major wouldn't mind that, and he winked ; why did he wink, 
George ? " 

" Where did he come from ? " enquired her brother as eagerly 
as a boy of ten. " He is not an old friend, is he ? " 

"He came from near Uncle Mick's; he belongs to a man 
named Clancy — a tenant of his." 

" Let us go and inspect him, instantly, Miss Redmond, that 
is if you care about looking at him ; but any one who is so 
devoted to dogs must be fond of horses." 

Betty admitted the impeachment, and they hurried towards 
he house, whilst Cuckoo went shrieking down the garden : 
" Mother ! mother ! come and look at George's new horse." 

In a very short time, the whole establishment was collected on 
the lawn, surveying the recent arrival with critical eyes. The 
Major with his legs very wide apart, and a toothpick in his 
mouth, carried on a whispered conversation with a pale-faced 
little man, in extraordinarily tight trousers, now holding his head 
this side, and now on that, like a crow peeping down a marrow 
bone. 

Every male about the place, from the groom to the message 
boy, was assembled in solemn conclave, for is not every Irishman 
born into the world with an " eye for a horse " ? 

The animal under inspection, came out of the ordeal nobly. 
He proved to be young, well bred, and sound ; a 6ne upstanding 
iron grey, five off, with lots of bone below the knee, plenty of 
room for his bellows, 'and grand quarters. 

And although Sam the groom said, " his colour was against 
him," and Tom, the message boy, " suspicioned him of a splint," 
and he had not " sufficient quality " to please Joe the gardener, 
yet on the whole, the verdict was in his favour, and he was 
pronounced to be " a shocking fine colt." 

But his price ! Well, his price was surprisingly low, and was 
possibly accounted for by -his rolling eye and extremely 
animated manners. 

According to the little wizened groom who led him (by 
preference) " he was an outrageous lepper, and could jump a 
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town, was never known to turn his head from anything, and had 
a cruel turn of speed." 

Being requested to canter him quietly round the lawn, and 
exhibit his paces, he refused with considerable decision. He 
declared that he had the lumbago so badly, he could not sit in a 
saddle, and had not been on a horse's back for months. 

" Let the gentleman throw a leg across the harse, and try him 
for himself." 

The gentleman, who was' greatly taken with the animal, was 
nothing loth, and promptly advanced to mount him. 

" Take him aisy, your honour," muttered the groom, as he let 
down the stirrup leathers. " Take him kindly, he is young, and 
ye must just flatter him a bit at the first go-off.*' 

But the horse scornfully refused to be taken aisy or flattered. 
He had been standing for some time, and was possibly cold, and 
certainly impatient; he had not been ridden for weeks (for 
reasons known to his groom). 

Consequently when he was mounted and let go, he lashed out 
with his heels in a manner that rapidly scattered his admirers, 
made two vicious buck jumps, and then bolted ; going imme- 
diately down the avenue, at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

" And the gate is shut ! " gasped Mrs. Malone, as she clutched 
Betty's arm convulsively ; " the gate — the iron gate." 

Betty stood still and held her breath ; they all stood and 
gazed, in expectation of some horrible catastrophe; for the 
avenue gate was over four feet high, with strong spikes along the 
top bar. 

"Thank God," exclaimed Mrs. Malone, breaking a painful 
silence, as the grey, who had a fall of the ground with him, 
sailed over it like a deer. 

"At laste he can lep," remarked Sam the groom, wiping the 
perspiration off his forehead with his sleeve. 

'And where is he now?" asked the Major in an angry 
voice. 

" He is away up the Roskeen road," shouted Tom, who had 
swarmed up a tree. " Faix, he nearly did it that time ; he was 
just into Mrs. Maccabe's cart. Hurro ! the Captain has got a 
pull at him, and is taking him across country, he — he has gone 
slap through Dooley's haggard and potato garden, and now — 
now, now he is making for the canal." 
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And with this cheering announcement, Tom climbed down, 
declaring that he could see nothing more. 

In less than half-an«:hour George and the grey came trotting 
back, intact, and apparently on the best of terms with one 
another ; they were both very hot, the grey had lost two shoes, 
and his rider his cap. 

" He has no more mouth than a stone wall," said George as he 
got off. " But he can't fall. He took Dooley's boundary as if it 
were a cart rut. I've knocked the conceit out of him a bit ; he 
was heading for the canal, but when he found it was all the same 
to me, he shut off steam." 

rt George, my dear boy, what a terrible horse ! " cried Mrs. 
Malone. " I was sure you would have been killed, when he went 
at the gate." 

" Yes, like the old lady, I thought that every moment would be 
my last, till I discovered that he could jump. He is all right, 
mother, he only wants exercise, there is no fear of me. And I 
mean to buy him." 

" Your father was a splendid rider, George ; no horse ever 
conquered him. You take after him, I see." And she looked 
at her handsome, eager-eyed son, with an air of melancholy 
pride. 

" What do you say to him, Miss Betty ? " he enquired. " You 
shall ride him if you like, some of these days, when he is better 
bitted, and broken." 

" Betty is a nailer to ride. She'd back anything," volunteered 
Denis in his gruff voice. 

"He is not a lady's horse," objected the Major, "though 
handling and exercise is all he wants. Only for this gout of 
mine I'd buy him myself, and have him as quiet as a sheep by 
the end of the week ; it's all hands, sir, hands — and I don't think 
much of yours. Eh ! what ? what ? " 

The Major was sorely vexed at George's success, and the 
unmistakable admiration that his riding had evoked, from a 
notoriously critical class. The Major himself was no horseman ; 
a lamentable exhibition in the saddle, he had a capital seat in a 
dog-cart, that was all. 

Presently, as the cowed and subdued grey was about to be led 
off to the stable, with drooping head and heaving sides, Cuckoo 
rushed at the groom excitedly, and said : 
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" You have not told us his name. What is he called ? " 

" Faix ! the only name I ever heard put on him was Clancy's 
mad colt, but I believe he was christened ' Scatter Brains/ " replied 
the little man with a sly smile, as he led his charge away, to 
have a rub down and a feed. 

That evening " Scatter Brains " was purchased by George 
Holroyd for seventy-five guineas, and a luckpenny to the groom, 
who received it, and a glass of whisky, with an expression of 
intense satisfaction, not to say relief. 

" You are not from this part of the world, are you ? " enquired 
George by way of conversation. 

" No, your honour, I was formerly a native of Cork, and I 
would not tell your honour a lie." 

" And of where are you now a native ? " 

"Well — I've been at Clancy's this fifteen years. I see you 
can ride, sir/' he continued confidentially. " So I've no shame 
or fear in telling you that that horse requires a power of 
humouring. I've never walked straight since the last time he 
got shut of me. We are not sorry to part with him ; he has a 
desperate trick of bolting, and for nothing at all ! When you 
are just walking innocently along the road, he is away with you. 
He has a terrible bad name, and that's why ye got him chape ; 
they does be all in dread of him ! But there is just wan 
resource, for a man with nerve, and I'll tell it to you. Pretend 
you like it — I never could ! — and that will cure him. When he 
bolts with hounds (as in course he always does, and mostly 
lames a couple of dogs), stick in the spurs, and lam into him 
with a new ashplant, until he is fit to drop, just give him his 
head, and the stick : he could not fall if he tried, and when ye 
feel him under you, just devouring the ground, and greedy to 
be airing himself over an eighteen foot gripe and double, ye 
would not grudge three hundred sovereigns ; he is a chaser, that's 
what he is, and invaluable to a stout rider, a bold man like 
yourself, but many and many's the time I thought he would 
make a ghost of me." 

" And have you lost your nerve ? " 

" Between ourselves, sir," lowering his voice, " I have, I haven't 
a pinch left. I've scarcely a whole bone in me skin. I was 
first a riding boy, and then a jock, and then a breaker-in, and I 
have had some extraordinary bad falls. Well, sir, since you are 
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so pressing, I'll take just another tinte of whisky, and wishing 
long life and good luck to your honour, and many a good day 
on the grey," and so somewhat unsteadily departed. 



CHAPTER X. 

BETTY MAKES TWO CONQUESTS. 

SHORTLY after his purchase of " Scatter Brains," Mr. Holroyd 
appeared at a popular meet of the Harriers, got up in unim- 
peachable boots and breeches, but somewhat spoiling the effect, 
by carrying the proscribed ashplant. He and his mount were 
critically scanned by the sporting community — who sat ranged 
along the top of a low wall, bordering the road, and subsequently 
pursued on foot. 

The grey horse was unanimously approved of, " passed," and 
pronounced to be a grand one and a goer, and invidious 
comparisons were audibly drawn between him and an old 
" Stageen," on which another gentleman was mounted. All at 
once, a shrill gossoon exclaimed, as if announcing a most por- 
tentous discovery : 

" I have it, boys ! May I never ate, bite, or sup, if it isn't 
Clancy's grey." 

"Clancy's grey," echoed another voice, "that he has been 
striving to sell this two year and more ! Oh, the poor, innocent, 
young English officer ! " then in a louder key to George, " Don't 
be riding too far from a churchyard, yer honour ? " 

" Is there a doctor out the day ? " enquired another plea- 
santly. 

" Mother av Moses ! why didn't ye bring your coffin with 
ye?" 

So far " Clancy " (as he was called, the other name being too 
suggestive) had been behaving amazingly well, merely snorting 
and glaring and prancing, and even as they trotted up the soft 
green fields to draw the furrows, he only moved as if stepping 
upon hot bricks, with now and then a sidle and a squeal. But 
once the hare was found, and there was a bustle, and a rush 
forward at a narrow razor bank, with a big gripe on the near 
side, he cocked his ears, and practically took leave of the field, 
as if he had urgent private affairs, going at racing pace, and 
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carrying his rider over it before he had time to breathe. He 
soon outpaced the furious huntsman, and the fleeting hounds, 
lastly the hare, and was making with all speed for his stable at 
Bridgetstown. He jumped very big, and appeared to know all 
about it, and as the fences seemed sound, George sat down in 
his saddle, and let him have it with the ashplant ! A wilder 
career was seldom seen. "Clancy" tore along like a thing 
possessed, flying over hedges till they seemed to whizz past. 
Once or twice, he landed on his nose, but struggled up in a 
second, and was going again as hard as ever. Cuckoo, Betty, 
and Denis, posted on a neighbouring hill, with an old red 
spy-glass, watched his headlong course, with breathless interest. 

"There he is in Hourigon's land, and now he is over 
Murphy's boundary," shouted Denis slapping his leg ; " that 
horse would win the Liverpool if he was put in training ! — why, 
he is making for those boggy fields near the canal. He had 
better mind himself. Whew ! there he goes in plump, that will 
cook his goose, and unless I am much mistaken, he will lay 
down his knife and fork ! " 

George had been prepared for this emergency, and had taken 
his feet out of the stirrups, and when his somewhat blown 
hunter skimmed a low bank, and landed in what looked like 
beautiful green grass, but was really soft treacherous bog, he was 
off his back in an instant. "Clancy" struggled madly, snorted 
and panted with fear, but the more he struggled the deeper he 
sank ; in a very short time he was up to his girths. " You want 
a lesson my friend," remarked his master, calmly lighting a 
cigarette. " A nice condition my boots are in ! You must 
learn that this unpleasant state of affairs is the natural result of 
running away, and that it is my turn now." 

At length, when the grey was completely exhausted, and had 
subsided so much that his situation began to be a little 
precarious, his owner had compassion on him, and he and Denis, 
and a couple of labouring men, with ropes, helped him out, a 
shameful, pitiful spectacle, a black horse with a grey head ! He 
appeared to feel his position very keenly, skulking home along 
the edge of the roads with his tail tucked between his legs, as if 
saying to the hedges, " Hide me / " 

After this experience, "Clancy" became a comparatively 
reformed character, and merely amused himself with prancing, 
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and plunging at the meets, and subsequently making an 
example of the whole field. 

The Major discovered, to his intense disgust, that his stepson 
had got a wonderful bargain — a prize he was resolved to secure 
for himself on that young man's departure. "Clancy" was well 
aware that his new owner was a strong bold rider, who was his 
master ; and, although he was by no means a mount for a timid 
elderly gouty gentleman, he was a mount for a brave young 
lady, and Miss Dopping's old face lit up with keen delight, 
when she saw Betty Redmond, sitting squarely on the grey, as 
he clattered up the town, escorted by George on the Major's 
dog-cart mare, and Cuckoo on the blacksmith's pony. The 
grey was a rare fencer in a big country, and sailed over every- 
thing that came in his way, with equal satisfaction to himself 
(for he had a craze for fencing) and his rider ; his performances 
with the foxhounds were noted by " The Man at fhe Cross 
Roads " in the Irish Times, and the Major took extraordinary 
credit to himself, as he attended the meets on wheels, and 
flourished his red silk pocket handkerchief, and pointed out his 
purchase to his friends, saying in his loud hoarse voice : 

" You see old Tom Malone has an eye for a horse yet." 
(N.B. — Tom Malone had never been credited with this 
particular class of eye, at any period !) 

" Look at that grey my stepson is riding. / bought him, and 
dirt cheap too. He can make a holy show of every horse in the 
country ; he is a chaser, that's what he is, and would fetch three 
hundred any day. Eh ? What ? What ? " 

******* 

George with his hunter, and his gun, was now frequently 
absent from Ballingoole, staying in various hospitable country 
houses, with recent acquaintances, with relations of brother 
officers, or with hunting men. His mother was gratified ; she 
" liked to see her bairn respected like the lave." The Major was 
gratified from other reasons, and the only person who was dis- 
satisfied was Belle. Was her prize to be snatched away from 
her, by the hungry scheming mothers of anxious marriageable 
daughters ? 

Or would absence make his heart grow fonder of her — or of 
somebody else ? 

Early in February, the meet of the Runmore foxhounds 
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happened to be a central one, and within two miles of 
Ballingoole ; this was always one of the great events of the 
season, when all the population, gentle and simple, turned out 
en masse. The labourers had a holiday, the townspeople closed 
their shops, and every jaunting car and ass' car in the parish, 
took the road to Drubberstown Cross. Even Belle, who hated 
fox-hunting, secured a seat in the Marions' wagonette. Major 
Malone was mounted in his dog-cart, George on the grey, and 
Denis on an elderly, but excellent black mare, belonging to the 
priest Cuckoo and Betty (who knew every yard of the country 
and always evinced a most active interest in the harriers) set out 
at an early hour in Mrs. Malone's donkey car ; indeed Betty 
had had a narrow escape of figuring at the meet, with the bath- 
chair at her heels, but Belle had not allowed her mother to 
develop the idea. As long as George Holroyd was in the 
country, the old lady must forego such carriage exercise. 
Astute Belle had gathered that he disapproved of her turn out, 
so Betty and Cuckoo had driven off in a little village cart, 
behind " Mookieanna," a well-fed sporting donkey — all three 
being in the highest spirits. They had laid their plans with 
much discrimination, and resolved to relinquish the glories of 
the meet, and to go instead, and take up a strong position, from 
whence they would be able to see the subsequent run — if run 
there was. They drove straight to the Hill of Knock, on the 
side of which lies a neat gorse patch, a sure warrant for a game 
fox. Tying Mookieanna to the gate, they walked up through 
three large bare fields to the cover side, and then discovered, to 
their intense disgust, crowds of country people, assembled close 
to it, smoking and joking, round several large fires, awaiting the 
arrival of the hounds. 

" It would be hard for them to find a fox here to-day," 
exclaimed Betty, breathless and angry. 

" Faix, and so it would, Miss," calmly assented Mike, Mrs. 
Redmond's handy man and gardener. " Sure, didn't I see a 
brace of them break out of it this morning, with my own two 
eyes, but I'm thinking, may-be himself is in it yet." 

" There is no use in staying here," said Cuckoo scornfully. 
" They won't find here, and will go on and draw Coolambar 
Hill. We have plenty of time to run across to it ; it's barely a 
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mile-and-a-half by the short cut. Mike, do you take home the 
donkey, he is tied below at the gate." 

And the two girls girded up their dresses, and fled down the 
hill, an exceedingly active couple. " They ran like hares," to 
quote admirers round the cover fires — they climbed, they 
jumped, they struggled through hedges, with the ease that came 
from youth, and health, and practice. As they were about 
to breast Coolambar Hill, Betty paused suddenly with a 
dramatic gesture and said : 

" Hush ! Cuckoo. I hear them ; they have found ! " and sure 
enough, their listening ears caught the distant whimper of 
hounds, now giving louder and louder tongue. 

Betty's cheeks were scarlet with excitement, and even the pale 
Cuckoo was moved. 

"Here, Cuckoo, climb upon this wall," said her friend, 
dragging her forward as 'she spoke, and nearly pulling her 
arms out of their sockets ; " we shall have a splendid view." 

And on the top of the wall they stood hand in hand, panting 
from their recent run, with their eyes eagerly bent on Knock- 
cover. Yes, here come the hounds streaming down, half a 
dozen little white specks, then the whole pack, then half a dozen 
horsemen, then the whole field. 

" Mike was right, you see he was at home after all," said 
Betty, " but oh ! he has been headed off by those sheep ; he 
won't come here, he will go for Bresna Wood, six miles away, if 
it's an inch." 

The hounds passed in full cry, within two fields of the girls, 
closely followed by the huntsman, a steeplechase rider, and a 
spare-looking whip, on a bony chestnut thoroughbred. 

" Here is George," cried Cuckoo, triumphantly ; " he is coming 
into this field, does not ' Clancy ' jump beautifully ? " as the eager 
grey negotiated a razor bank, between two deep though narrow 
ditches. 

"And just look at this man — riding jealous" — as another 
horseman came at the same fence at racing pace. 
" Why it's Ghosty Moore ! " 

The words had scarcely left her lips, when a catastrophe cut 
short Ghosty's career. His horse, already blown and over- 
ridden (but willing) took off too far, failed to kick the bank, and 
fell back into the near gripe, with a loud exclamation from his 
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rider. He and his horse were both completely lost to sight ; 
they had disappeared as suddenly as if the earth had 
swallowed them. A shrill yell from Cuckoo, piercing as a steam 
whistle, caused her brother to turn his head, and he beheld her 
running down the field, waving her arms like a windmill gone 
mad. 

Of course he must stop ; he pulled in the grey with consider- 
able difficulty, for " Clancy " was bent on pursuing ! He would 
be furious if some nonsense of Cuckoo's cost him what looked 
like the run>f.the season ; he turned his horse, and galloped up 
to her. 

" What the deuce is the matter ? " he demanded impatiently. 

" A man," she gasped, " a man has been killed," pointing to 
the ditch, fromjwhich there was neither sound nor sign. 

George was on the spot in another five seconds, and saw four 
shining kicking hoofs, turned upwards, and heard a sickening 
groan, as of one in mortal agony. 

Here was a nice fix ! Some fellow under his horse, and that 
horse jammed fast in a narrow gripe ten foot deep, no one to 
help him but a couple of girls ! 

The hunt had passed to the left — swept on with the inexor- 
able determination of foxhounds running a burning scent; 
already there was not a soul to be seen, for only the hard riders 
had come this way — the less keen had taken to a convenient 
lane. George was off the grey, and down in the ditch, as quick 
as thought. If he could only get the horse lengthways, he 
might manage to drag his rider from under him, but this was 
impossible, single-handed. It looked a serious business, and 
there was no time .to be lost. 

"Come down, Cuckoo, like a good girl," he said coaxingly, 
" come down, and give mc a hand. There is no fear of you. I'll 
take care of that." 

Cuckoo peered down with a ghastly face, and saw the 
struggling iron shoes, the blood upon her brother's gloves, and 
heard the smothered moans of anguish. 

" I daren't, George. Oh I daren't ! " and she began to cry. 

" I dare, I am not afraid," said Betty scrambling hastily into 
the ditch beside him ; " only tell me what I am to do." 

" I'll manage the horse, if you can move the man," returned 
George. " Just put your hands under his arms, very firmly, and 
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hold fast, and when I give you the word, pull with all your 
strength — now." 

The experiment proved successful. Mr. Moore was luckily a 
very light weight, and George Holroyd was a strong man, other- 
wise he would have remained much longer at the bottom of the 
ditch ; but as it was, after several attempts, these two good 
Samaritans got him out between them, and laid him on the 
grass — a truly ghastly object ; his head had come in contact 
with a stone, was bleeding profusely ; his white face was streaked 
with blood, and he seemed to be insensible. 

George took off his coat, and folded it up into a sort of pillow 
for the sufferer, and produced his flask, and endeavoured to pour 
some of its contents between his closed teeth. 

" He is dead ! Ghosty Moore is dead," shrieked Cuckoo, and 
she ran up the field giving vent to a scries of agonising screams ; 
she had no nerves whatever, and the sight of blood made her 
sick and terrified. Yes, even the bold and saucy Cuckoo ! she 
was as useless as the grey, who, with streaming reins, grazed 
greedily along the hedge row, sublimely indifferent to the 
fate of his companion, who was struggling in the adjacent ditch. 
Presently George went down and righted him, and got him out, 
a limping terrified spectacle, and then he said to Betty who had 
been trying to bind up the wounded man's head with their 
handkerchiefs : " Some one must go for help at once, either you 
or I ? " 

" There are no cottages near this, and Ballingoole is four 
miles off. You had better go ; you will go faster," she returned 
promptly. 

" But I don't know the way," he replied. 

" There is a lane at this gate, and if the gate is locked, try a 
corner, there's sure to be a gap and then turn to the left, and 
keep straight out." 

"You are certain you don't mind being left here by yourself?" 
said George, pouring some sherry down the throat of their un- 
conscious patient ; " you seem to have made a good job with the 
bandages, but I am afraid his arm is broken, and he seems in a 
bad way — a very bad way." 

They looked at one another gravely. 

Supposing he were to die, with no one by him but Betty ? — for • 
Cuckoo had actually left the field, and was nowhere to be seen. 
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" You must take your coat," said the girl, " and place his head 
in my lap; it will answer as well, but before you go, bring me 
some water in your hat." 

" Here it is," he said, speedily returning with 'his dripping 
property. " And I'll fix his saddle for you to sit on, instead of 
this wet field." 

" No, please don't," she vainly remonstrated, " there is no time 
to lose, you must not think of me" 

Nevertheless George thought a good deal about Betty, as he 
galloped into Ballingoole in search of Dr. Moran. What a 
brave girl she was, remaining there alone, with, for all they 
knew, a dying man. She was just the sort of girl to stand 
beside one at a pinch ; now he came to think of it, her face was 
of the heroic type. As to Cuckoo ! he scarcely dared to let his 
mind dwell on his shameless hysterical young relative, whom he 
presently overtook proceeding homewards at a kind of 
shambling run. 

" Cuckoo ! " he called out sternly, " I am ashamed of you." 

" I am going for help," sobbed Cuckoo, who was, what is 
known among the lower orders " roaring and crying." " Is — 
is — he dead yet ? " 

" Go to the first cabin you come across, and borrow a door 
and a blanket," shouted her brother, and then pushed on, and 
was so expeditious, that within an hour the wounded man had 
been removed from the scene of his accident, and conveyed 
home carefully in the charge of Dr. Moran. Augustus Moore, 
nick-named " Ghosty," on account of his white face, lint locks, 
and spare figure, was the eldest son of Colonel Moore of 
Roskeen, a country magnate, who possessed not only lands, but 
money. He was accustomed to see Betty Redmond ever since 
she was a small child, and he liked her, but something stronger 
than liking awoke in his bosom when he came to his senses, and 
found himself lying with his head in Betty's lap at the foot of 
Coolambar Hill. He was so stunned, and bruised, and weak, 
that he firmly believed that he had entered on his last hour ; 
but Betty's presence cheered him. She bathed his face, 
moistened his dry lips, restored his confidence, and gave him 
heart in one sense, whilst she took it away in another. 

As he lay there, helpless, between sod and sky, with her 
sympathetic voice in his ears, her sweet anxious face bent over 
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his, he made up his mind, that if he lived, he would like to 
marry Betty Redmond. This was a curious coincidence, for 
George Holroyd, as he walked home beside her, that grey 
wintry afternoon, four long miles, through muddy roads, and 
lanes, with " Clancy's " bridle over his arm, had almost come to 
the same conclusion. At any rate, he told himself that she was 
the prettiest, pluckiest, and nicest girl it had ever been his luck 
to know. However an immediate visit to the other side of the 
country drew him away from Betty's unexpected fascinations, 
and they did not meet again for many weeks. 

(To be continued.) 

(Brace Darling* 

By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 

WHICH of us has not heard from some elder friend, whose 
•memories go back to the early years of the present reign, of the 
simple, heroic girl, whose loved name rang through the British 
isles from shore to shore, rousing the universal enthusiasm to 
fever point, and impressing a light but lasting trace upon the 
history of her day. " Grace Darling " remains a household 
word among us still ; the letters shine out upon the records of 
time like some soft, bright insect's form embedded in crystal 
-and fixed firm and immovable into the rock almost for eternity. 

In the days of her brief life, men had already learned to wor- 
ship from afar the fair and royal maiden whose image, as she 
was then, still passes through our hands on our current coinage ; 
they were thus perhaps the readier to discern greatness when 
adorned in like manner by the grace and charm of budding 
womanhood, even though the gem were snatched by a freak of 
time and chance from its obscure ocean bed. 

Grace Darling was a true daughter of the sea, cradled upon 
an island rock ; the wild waves of the Northumbrian coast 
sang her first lullaby, as they still murmur their moan in per- 
petual cadence over their young heroine's early rest. Her 
father, William Darling, came of a good old stock of light- 
house-keepers ; he had played from an infant with the perilous 
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waters, and was nursed by the bracing winds and salt of the 
sea until he grew a tall, strong man. When little over twenty 
he was appointed to a post of trust and trial, that of keeper at 
Longstone Light, an important station upon an island rock off 
the north-eastern coast. At that time no second man was pro- 
vided by the authorities at Trinity House to divide the responsi- 
bilities and perils of lighthouse life, to which, on more than one 
occasion, the single-handed guardian had been known to suc- 
cumb. Too often it was Darling's fate to look on at wrecks and 
death by drowning as he kept his awful watch, powerless to 
render any help, failing a second hand to man his stout coble, 
the good boat we have all seen in the Fisheries Exhibition at 
South Kensington, linked with the fascinating legend of his 
daughter Grace. 

The hard life told on Darling, so that at fifty he had put on 
the appearance of old age, although still hale and robust, while 
his youngest daughter, Grace, grew up in her bright youth, not 
tall, but rounded with a slender symmetry and bearing a charm 
in every motion that suited with her name. Like every rarely 
gifted woman she had eyes to seize the interest of each and 
all she met ; they were hazel in hue, and strangely beautiful ; 
the outlines of her face were regular rather than striking, of the 
type that gains upon the stranger with intimacy ; her com- 
plexion fair and clear, though slightly tanned by her native air, 
and easily lighted up by the rosy blush of surprise or emotion. 
A wealth of auburn hair, rippling like a summer sea, framed the 
winsome face with its brown-gold glow, half shading the fore- 
head, which already bore the unmistakable stamp of more than 
common intellect. Her parents had taught her all they knew 
of book-lore, which was little, but of the highest class. They 
had bestowed upon her, too, their simple faith in God, and 
absolute sense of duty, so she grew, daring and pitiful, with a 
woman's delight in self-sacrifice, with a tender woman's feeling 
of others' pain. 

Her sound though narrow training afforded neither place nor 
taste for the lighter things of life. Her experience, outside her 
immediate family, was limited to visits brief and few to the 
mainland, for harvest work and other friendly offices to the 
small circle of connections kept up by the Darlings from their 
secluded rock in the great water-way. Here she found her 
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delightful pleasure path ; her hand grew familiar with oar, sail 
and rudder. She rode the seas in her father's company from 
rock to rock, from shore to shore ; sometimes visiting St. Cuth- 
bert's Holy Island of Lindisfarne, one of the same group as 
their own Longstone ; sometimes roving as far as the famed 
old Castle and town of Bamborough, her mother's native 
place, where Grace, too, was born, though not bred. Visitors 
there were, from time to time, who followed the sea-girl into 
her seclusion, and listened with wonder to the snatches of old 
ballad story that rang over the sea in natural music from her 
lips as she dipped her oars in the summer water, dreaming — 
might it be of love ? 

If that were so, it never passed beyond a dream, though more 
than once, it was said, a true heart was laid at her feet by some 
young English yeoman or seafarer. But her home affections 
were stronger than all such sweet, unreal needs, restrained, it 
may be, by the presentiment of a short life and sense of just as 
much strength as fitted her for the work of her day. Had she 
married her story might have ended like that so exquisitely told 
by a woman poet : 

" She could not bear the joy of giving life — 
The mother's rapture slew her." 

As it was, she perpetuated herself in one great deed of mercy, 
and, like a summer winged creature, drooped into silence 
eloquent for evermore. 

Before the memorable wreck of the Forfarshire steamer 
brought her name into the full light of the world, Grace had 
been helpful on several occasions in restoring and nursing half- 
drowned seafarers carried into the lighthouse. At Christmas 
time, when her brothers visited the old home, the house-father 
would gladly go out with them in his boat to the rescue, and 
snatch the victims of a wild night out of the very heart of the 
sea. Thus accustomed to answer the cry of distress, Grace was 
apt to listen through the dark hours and clamour of wind and 
waves for some wail of human agony or piercing shriek, calling 
to God for a miracle of mercy to save the clinging creatures on 
broken mast or mangling rock, flung and beaten by the in- 
exorable seas. 

One evening of September, 1838, the sun went down in heavy 
clouds, portending ugly weather. As the night settled thick 
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upon the seething plain of waters, the wind rose to a hurricane, 
mingled with sheets of rain, and pierced by flashes of angry 
fire, while the lightning's voice was hushed by the thunder of 
the storm-waves. The shriek of the wind wound round the light- 
house till the very rock beneath it seemed to shake and sway 
with the rattling window panes, beaten by the fierce rain and 
tossing foam of the sea. Time after time Grace and her 
mother looked out into the gloom of the night until the sea-fog 
rose, like smoke above a battle, and blotted the contending 
elements from human vision. They watched late that night, 
but there was no pause to the raging storm. At last the two 
women sought their beds, trembling, while the father remained 
alone beside the beacon lamp above their heads, at his post of 
duty till sunrise. 

Grace lay restless in her bed, sinking slowly into uneasy 
consciousness, which is neither waking nor a dream, her faculties 
strained to a morbid acuteness, her nerves in that painful tension 
that comes with broken sleep, and robs the stout heart of half 
its power to meet danger and resist nature's fears. Suddenly, 
between three and four in the morning, Grace started up in her 
bed, sprang to her feet, and rushed to her narrow window, as if 
to confirm the horror that had possessed her, at the sound of 
human shrieks piercing through the hurly of the tempest, and 
ringing in her ears like tongues of fire — they seemed to come 
from very far off ; how far the wind could bear the despairing 
wail of death in such a night, who might dare to guess ? Was it 
the voice itself she heard, or the reflection of a mortal agony 
beyond the reach of her senses, borne in upon her by some in- 
scrutable presentiment? Who could say? Till daylight 
nothing could be done, but when the first streaks of dawn 
brought promise of release to the lonely watchman, Grace, 
dressed and ready, sought her father's side. 

At first he could not believe her story. She had seen, as well 
as heard, in the morning light, a fragment of wreck beating on a 
rock — too far away for other than her young eyes to discern. 

Darling pointed his telescope through the misty air, in the 
direction indicated by his daughter's finger. It was too true. 
Half of a vessel, with the living creatures clinging to it, hung 
upon an island rock, just covered by the sea, and battered by the 
lashing waves, as if every moment the last planks must fall 
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asunder and fling their living prey to the devouring waters. It 
was more than Grace could bear. Forgetting all else, the cry 
went out from her heart, " Father, we must go and save them." 

Brave as he was, the old man might well resist such a mad 
impulse as to tempt the raging sea in a small open boat, with no 
help but his daughter's slender arms to breast the waves in their 
fury. But Grace would take no denial. Those perishing lives, 
she felt, had been given to her in answer to prayer. She had no 
choice, no power of will but to rescue them, or die. In the 
strength of her God, she overcame all, even her mother's tears 
and cries of mortal terror for husband and child. 

" Courage, Father," whispered Grace, " they may yet be 
saved." 

Her faith dispelled all hesitation. Father and daughter 
descended to the narrow beach and launched the boat, the 
mother nobly helping in the effort. Grace, seizing an oar, 
sprang in, followed quickly by the old seaman, and in another 
moment they rose, tossing on the waves. The wife and mother 
stood alone upon the rock, and watched them pushing off. As 
the receding wave swept away the boat with her treasures, her 
heart failed, her cry rose, broken with tears : 

" Oh, Grace, if your father is lost, I'll blame a' you for this 
morning's work." 

It was a hard tussle, as they sank and rose, suspended between 
yeasty sea and tempestuous sky. Grace sustained her father's 
resolution by a courage that came with danger, a passion of pity 
that cast out all sense of fear. They pulled hard over half a 
mile of stormy water. The ebb tide was fortunately running, 
and suffered ;thcm to pass with its current between the rocky 
islands, up to the scene of the wreck — just in time. 

With daring skill, at the imminent peril of their lives, they 
brought the boat as close as possible under the rock, which 
Darling reached with great difficulty, while Grace, left alone, 
handled the boat so as to avoid collision with the reef, yet ready 
to receive the fainting survivors of the wreck. 

In their eyes, she seemed a very angel of God, sent to save 
them after the long night during which they had tasted the 
bitterness of death. Hours before, the ship had split, literally 
cut in two by the sunken rock, as the waves lifted and dashed 
her down upon its sharp edge. The stern half was immediately 
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swept away, with every soul upon it, down into the rapids 
rushing between the islands, into swift, inevitable destruction. 
The fore part of the steamer stuck upon the rock, with a few 
wretched survivors. Only one boat got off with the chief mate 
and a single passenger. 

The Captain, deserted by his chief officer, remained among 
the forlorn creatures cast upon the reef, his wife clinging round 
him, until a great wave swept them down into death together. 
The others crouched or lay upon the wreck, holding on with 
bleeding hands to rope or spikenail, while the fierce waves 
scourged them, stripping off their very clothes in fragments. A 
woman, careless of herself, held her two children, one in each 
arm, until the leaping, lashing seas beat out their lives against 
the rock. She was found, still clasping them, with a mother's 
deathless love, and never loosed her hold, until she was gently 
lifted into Darling's boat. 

" God bless you, but you're a bonnie English girl," said a 
sailor, while the tears rose to his eyes at last, as he saw, close to 
him in the boat, a rescuing angel in woman's shape. 

Nine souls in all brought off, filled the light coble. The task 
of bringing her home taxed the old man and the tender girl to 
their uttermost powers of endurance. All were saved — Grace 
had her great reward, as her strength answered to the call. 
Who shall say at what cost to her future days she bore the 
strain ? 

It all seemed to come to her by natural course, in the simple 
path of duty. To the world, her act of devotion appeared a 
modern miracle. Within a week, her name was trumpeted from 
cottage to palace through the length and breadth of the land. 
Medals of honour, letters from a host of admirers, and finally, a 
stream of gold in the form of testimonial subscriptions, poured 
in upon the astonished family, in their lonely ocean-home. The 
young Queen heard of Grace and her heroic deed, and deputed 
the lady of the neighbouring castle of Alnwick, the fair and 
stately wife of the Duke of Northumberland, to convey to Grace 
her Sovereign's approval and reward for saving life. At this 
time, father and daughter were received by the Duchess in 
her feudal home. A few years later, the same gracious lady 
came, as woman to woman, alone, unattended, and in the 
simplest dress, visiting Grace in those last few days of pain and 
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weakness that preceded her early passage towards the eternal 
sea. 

Her life work was finished. She never was tempted to change 
her earthly lot from her childhood's home amidst the waves. 
Day by day, while her strength yet remained, she fulfilled her 
common round of household duties, lightening her mother's 
simple labours. Strangers came to see and admire, painters 
to transfer the scene of the wreck and rescue to canvas for the 
great exhibitions, until the delicate loveliness of Grace, and the 
rough, kindly features of the old seaman were familiar objects in 
every print-shop window, and as common on the walls of 
mansion and cottage as those of the young sovereign of England 
and the old conqueror of Waterloo. Wordsworth sang the 
praises of Grace Darling, and many a popular ballad spoke the 
universal feeling of the nation towards the wonderful sea-maiden ; 
but neither artist's pencil nor poet's song can do more than 
faintly bear record of her price. 

She died in her married sister's house, in the town of Barn- 
borough, where she was born. There she sleeps in God, under 
shadow of the old church, within sound of the sea-voices she 
loved so well. Her country and the ages are her heirs — the 
better and the richer for such a life and such a memory. 
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BefoggeD in tbe Channel 

PROLOGUE. 

It was early morning in the still waters of Adelaide Harbour 
— grey mist on every side, grey clouds, grey sea, and like a 
great grey ghost lay a homeward-bound steamer out in the 
offing, waiting only for day-dawn to ship its anchor and steam 
out into the open ocean. 

The deck was crowded with passengers and luggage, the 
confusion increased no little by the friends and relatives who 
had come out in the tender to bid a last " God speedy to the 
voyagers. 

A little apart from the thickest throng a young girl stood in 
close converse with one of the returning party. Both of them 
were undoubtedly Colonial born — perhaps of pure English origin 
remotely, but the English blood had been so intermingled with 
that of alien races during three generations, that it was hard 
to trace any signs of the true Briton in the reckless, defiant, 
cynical face of the young man. The girl, however, was beautiful 
enough to reflect credit on any nationality. 

Thick coils of golden hair, pinned firmly to the shapely head, 
reflected with every movement the rich Southern sunbeams that 
had hidden themselves in its waves, brilliant hazel eyes, dark 
brows and lashes, and a complexion beyond criticism, all tended 
to give an impression of childishness to her beauty, but a single 
observant glance at the steady set of lips and chin told of a 
strong power for good or evil lying beneath that pink and white 
exterior. 

" Well, Lucy, time's up, and I must go ! but I wish more than 
ever that I could have crossed the pond with you — it would 
have been so much easier then." 

" I wish you could, Dick, but it would have been very difficult 
to account for your unlooked-for presence on the scene. I feel 
at times as though I should make a mull of the whole thing, 
though it all looked such plain sailing at first." 
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" Not you, Lucy, girl — you're much too clever for that, and 
only think, why, if you've good luck, all our gloomy days will be 
over — no more everlasting grind for the old folks about money 
matters, and for you and I — well, we'll be globe-trotters on the 
grandest scale till we drop on some snug digging to settle 
down in." 

" Shall we, Dick — ah, who knows ? Perhaps you and I after 
all will nevfer be anything more than cousins and friends ! " 

An expression of real pain passed over the Australian's hand- 
some face, and, placing both hands on her shoulders, he looked 
straight into the bright eyes now dimmed and sad, an honest 
love for his beautiful cousin being the only unselfish bit in his 
whole nature. 

" Don't say that, old girl — don't ! I feel now as though the 
wealth of a Vanderbilt would never repay me for the risk of 
losing you, though, Heaven knows, it seems a queer way of 
showing my love to let you go on such a journey. You won't 
let any stuck-up Britisher tempt you to stay in that dog-hole of 
fogs and gloom, will you ? " he added in a sudden spasm of 
jealous doubt. 

" Tempt me, Dick ! No ! I hardly think it likely that any 
English gentleman, such as those I am going amongst, would be 
likely to want me if they knew my noble errand — but see! 
they are clearing the steamer, and you must go." 

So with a parting embrace the cousins separated — the girl 
mounting on a coil of rope to watch, with tearful eyes, the 
departure of the crowded little tug. A few minutes later the 
thud-thud of the OnesscCs engine and the slowly-revolving screw 
as it churned the calm water into a sea of milky foam, bore her 
away from the land which contained all of Home that she 
possessed. 



CHAPTER I. 

Three girls might be seen sauntering leisurely down from the 
top of Caer Maddoch, where they had been spending the 
morning hours of a lovely June day — it was the highest point of 
the range of hills that surrounded Flaxton, and often when 
no home duties tied them they would expend their super- 
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abundant stock of health and spirits in climbing to its grassy- 
top, and there, with books or work or sketching-block, would 
beguile old Time till the lengthening shadows, or the homeward 
flight of the sleepy rooks from their feeding-place in the woods 
beyond, would suggest afternoon tea under the stately elms in 
the Manor garden. 

Now, however, the trio were coming down rather earlier 
than usual, for all their thoughts were centred on the visitor 
expected that day. As they marched in single file down the 
narrow sheep track to the farm at which they stabled the yellow 
cart and sturdy pony, so well known for miles around, it would 
have been hard to find better specimens of English girlhood than 
the Lester trio. They were all tall, well-built, bright-com- 
plcxioned, full of health, and of the free and graceful bearing 
that comes of much tennis-playing, riding and walking, in a hilly 
country. 

Maude, the eldest, was undoubtedly the handsomest, but many 
preferred the less severe beauty of the younger ones. There 
was no little awe mixed with people's admiration for Miss Lester, 
her tongue not being always lent to that gentle answer that 
promoteth peace ! 

" When we reach the corner," said Eva, " we shall see whethei 
the carriage is in sight — it ought to be, for mother said she 
should start early enough to call on the Tempests, and yet reach 
the station before the train was due." 

" Trust the mother for being in time, Eva," answered Dora, 
the youngest. " She has already taken this unknown girl into 
such a warm corner of her heart, that she would not let her feel 
herself neglected for an instant" 

" I must confess that I don't feel any such delight about it," 
added Maude. " Only fancy the nuisance it will be to have a 
girl who has lived all her days in the wilds of Australia 
quartered upon us just now, when all our tennis gatherings are* 
beginning; I don't suppose the creature will know a racquet 
from a cricket bat, and when Geoff comes home one or other of 
us will have to stand aside for her to practise, and we shall be 
no longer known as the ' Lester Invincibles/ " 

" Well, perhaps so, but never mind, Maude, it won't be for long 

— this wonderful sea captain is due in about six weeks, and then 

we shall have all the fun of a wedding to console us." 

17 
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" And all mother's time taken up with trousseau hunting, etc., 
so unless Geoff gets a good long leave we shall have no one to 
take us about. I do think," went on Maude, with her nose as 
much tip tilted as that aquiline feature could manage, " that it is 
pretty cool, on the strength of a friendship thirty years old, to 
ask the mother to undertake such a business at all." 

" But, Maude, you have often heard mother say that as a 
school-girl she owed all her happiness, and perhaps her life, to 
the tender care of the little, neglected governess, who was so 
kind to her at Master ton House, and now that she herself is 
beyond all earthly repayment, I know the mother thinks she can 
never do enough for the daughter." 

"That's all well enough," put in Dora, "but I can't understand 
why she could not get married in Australia, and come over to 
England with her husband. I suppose wedding finery can be 
bought almost as well in Adelaide as in London." 

" Of course it can, you goose, but as it is strictly against the 
laws of the Mcdes and Persians for the captain of a mail steamer 
to be distracted by the care of a wife, such an arrangement was 
quite impossible, so Miss Sandham comes over in this mail 
under the care of some homeward-bound matron, and the 
Arimbozo goes on its way to Melbourne and Sydney, and will 
return to England in due course." 

" And what are they going to do afterwards ? " 

" From here they go to Paris for the wedding journey, but 
after that we don't know anything, but mother concludes from 
Mr. Sandham's somewhat vague epistles that, as Captain 
Cameron has been in constant command for many years, he will 
probably take a holiday, and perhaps, on the principle of 
Punch's omnibus driver, go round the world in somebody else's 
ship. But surely I see the carriage coming down the road — we'll 
be horqe first." So saying Maude whipped up the spirited little 
pony, and they were in at the yard gate, and through the house 
in time to welcome the arrivals as the carriage swept down the 
long drive and drew up at the broad flight of steps leading to 
the great hall. 

Flaxton Manor was universally declared to be the most 
charming house in the neighbourhood. Erected in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, by a family long since extinct, 
it had passed through many hands, each owner adding something 
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to its comfort and beauty. From an architect's point of view 
probably its details were incorrect enough, but who would stay 
to cavil at that when standing on the terraced walk in full view 
of the long irregular facade of grey weather-tinted stone ; every 
door and window shadowed out by the tender foliage of some 
rare creeping plant; the noble hills, with their rich covering of 
stately firs, sloping downward in gentle gradation till the 
smoothly-kept tennis grounds, almost at their base, seemed part 
and parcel of the hill side ; nearer still, bright flower-beds 
encircled the marble fountain which was one of the special 
beauties of the place, and from thence stretching westward ran 
a long drive bordered with linden trees, made musical by the 
migratory bees who fed on their luscious flowers. 

To the Australian girl this lovely model of an English home 
came as a revelation ! Stepping out of the carriage she stood 
gazing at the beauties of hill and dale — her heart momentarily 
filled with a passion of envy and bitterness as she realized how 
different her life had been in all its surroundings to that of the 
girls who stood before her — then, recollecting herself, she slowly 
ascended the steps followed by Lady Lester. 

" Well, girls, here we are back again in good time, and quite 
ready for some tea. I found Miss Sandham tired out with her 
long journey, and very willing to exchange the stuffy air of the 
railway carriage for our fresher breezes. Now, my dear, I must 
introduce you to my three daughters, Maude, Eva, and Dora, 
and, as we arc all going to be good friends, pray let us dispense 
with formality, and allow me to call you Nelly at once ! " 

The three girls greeted the new-comer cordially enough, and 
all passed into the morning-room, where, in the large bay 
window, a tempting little table was prepared for tea. 

Lady Lester asked many questions about Nelly Sandham's 
home life, and her long journey, in the gentle uninquisitive 
manner that helped so much to make her the friend and 
confidante of every one ! Then, with much affection, referred to 
the long-past schooldays which had formed the bond of union 
between the wealthy well-born English lady and the equally 
wealthy, but differently positioned, wife of George Sandham, 
the lucky possessor of innumerable flocks and herds in Southern 
Britain. 

"And when should the Arimbozo and Captain Cameron be 
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back, Nelly, for we have much to do before he comes ? It will 
take us some little time and thought to spend wisely the 
generous sum your father has placed to your credit in the 
Australian Bank, and then the wonderful diamonds have to be 
seen after ! I almost wonder you dared travel so far with them 
in your possession." 

" But no one knew I had them, Lady Lester, and they go into 
such a small compass that it is difficult to realize their value 
but, maybe, father has over-estimated them after all, for no one 
would imagine that £6,000 lies hidden in that little chamois 
bag." 

" £6,000 ! you quite take my breath away. I understood from 
Mr. Sandham's letter that £2,000 was their outside value in their 
present condition." 

A dense, blank look passed over the girl's face, and as she 
replaced her empty cup on the table at her elbow, a slight jingle 
of silver and china spoke of mental disturbance. Maude's quick 
eye caught both look and movement, and the equally quick 
thought passed through her brain. 

" Was the girl vexed at being caught out in her swagger, or 
was she ignorant of the real value of the stones ? " But Nelly's 
next remark seemed to account for her agitation, for she went on 
at once. 

" Well, whatever their value is, I had better know whether I 
have got them at all, for I quite intended to ask you to let me 
have the small valise in the carriage with us. I am sure it was 
taken out of the train, for I had it under my feet till your 
servant came to collect my belongings." 

" It certainly would have been wiser to have kept it with us, 
but once in the luggage cart it would be quite safe with old 
Donald — let me, however, enquire at once," and so saying, Lady 
Lester rang the bell, and finding the luggage had arrived some 
little time, she conducted her young visitor to her room to assure 
herself that all was there safely. 

She would have been astonished indeed, and dismayed beyond 
measure, could she have seen her young guest ten minutes later, 
pacing angrily up and down the room, her hazel eyes flashing 
with wrath, the white teeth pressed firmly together, shutting in 
the turbulent thoughts that fain would find vent in words. 

" £2,000 at the outside ! and I have risked so much for what 
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will prove merely a drop in their ocean of debt and difficulty. 
Who could have made the mistake ? Over and over again I 
heard George Sandham say that when the stones were cut and 
mounted £10,000 would scarcely be more than their marketable 
value. What a sell for poor Dick ! What ever can I do to 
make up the sum? I feel desperate enough to turn common 
robber and levant with anything I can lay my hands on." 
Gazing round at the luxurious appointments of the room, the 
bitterness in her heart took another form. "Why is it that a 
favoured few, no better and no cleverer, very likely not half as 
good and patient as poor drudging Aunt Ruth, should possess all 
and everything to make life pleasant and peaceful ? It is most 
unjust and unfair, and Dick was in the right when he said such 
lotos eaters deserve to have their dreams roughly broken now 
and then. I don't believe one of the lot of them ever knew 
what it is to long wearily after the common necessities of daily 
life. But what a fool I am to gird at the inevitable. ' Let me 
eat and drink, for to-morrow I die/ " Scornfully laughing at her 
own thoughts, she flung off hat and jacket, and proceeded to 
unpack what she needed for immediate wear. 

Very little was expected of her in the way of dress, as she had 
ostensibly come to England with a view of laying up a store of 
fine clothing. So she quickly arrayed herself in the simple 
black lace gown worn for table-dhote on board the steamer. A 
big bowl of Gloire de Dijon roses on the writing-table provided 
ornament enough, and when a cluster had been fastened to the 
ruffles at her throat, and a few buds and leaves with a scrap of 
black lace as background, had been pinned in the bright coils of 
her hair, the toilet was completed satisfactorily ; not, however,, 
that vanity was one of the girl's failings, indeed she was 
singularly free from many of the petty faults which mar so many- 
girls, but she would have been either blind or stupid to miss 
seeing how much the long sea journey and the excitement of her 
present position had added to her brilliancy and beauty. 

As soon as the strangely-sounding gong had ceased to fill the 
house with its unmusical vibrations, the young stranger started 
on her journey to the lower regions. From the corrider on 
which her room gave, the road down the wide oaken staircase 
was plain enough, but once on the rug at its foot, she stood 
awhile in hesitation, wondering which of the many doors led to 
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the drawing-roorr. As she waited, she heard a confusion of 
happy, eager voices, and one, unmistakeably masculine and 
vigorous, was saying : 

" Yes, indeed, it was a fluke and no mistake, but there was 
nothing much going on, and very few of the fellows away, so I 
plucked up courage and asked the chief for a fortnight's leave, 
and the good old fellow actually agreed nem. con., and here I am, 
just in time to greet this antipodean beauty." 

" How can you speak of her like that, Geoff ? She really is 
very, very pretty, and such good manners for a Colonial." 

"Good manners," put in Maude, with the scornful inflection so 
usual when things were not quite to her liking. " Manners she 
certainly has, but I should scarcely call them good. I wonder 
though, how any girl who has lived all her days a hundred miles 
from even the civilization of Government House entertainments 
could have picked up all that amount of self-possession." 

" Oh ! Maude, Maude, beware of the green-eyed monster, my 
dear young sister. I am much afraid that the hazel eyes and 
golden hair and lovely complexion, etc., that Dora and you have 
been dinning into my ears for the last ten minutes, have upset 
your equanimity." 

" Nonsense, Geoff, what can it matter to me whether her eyes 
are hazel or sea-green ? But whatever colour they are, some one 
had better go in search of their owner, for she evidently doesn't 
know what a gong is sounded for." 

By this time Lady Lester had followed her guest down the 
stairs and passing her hand kindly through her arm, she led her 
on to the drawing-room, where they found Sir John and his son, 
both anxious to see the new-comer. 

Once seated beside the kindly old man, the fresh storm that 
had blown over poor Nelly's breast subsided, and she was able 
to take her share in the general conversation. 

Many plans were arranged for the few weeks before them, and 
many suggestions made, till at last it was decided that Lady 
Lester and Nelly should go to Town on the loth for a few days ; 
visit Madame Stephanie, and other well-known establishments, 
much frequented by well-dowered brides-elect, and afterwards 
get a glimpse of the principal sights of the great Metropolis. 
The season, as regards Society, had been foregone that year, on 
account of the broken state of Lady Lester's health, and of the 
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grief so deeply felt by all at the loss of the eldest son in the 
preceding summer. 

"I hope, Miss Sandham, that you are going to favour us with 
a sight of those wondrous stones," said Sir John, when the 
servants had left the room, " for I am quite curious to see them. 
Diamonds cut and mounted seem to be everyone's property, 
judging from the sparkling ornaments which ladies wear in 
profusion from the strings on their bonnets to the bows on their 
shoes, but I am not sure that I ever saw a diamond in the rough. 
How did your father come by them ? " 

" Diamond collecting has been a hobby of his for many years, 
and these are only a part of his collection. Latterly he has not 
cared so much about them, in fact, since the death of his wife — 
my mother I mean — he has absolutely refused to buy more, 
though he often finds it hard to do so, for his name is so well 
known as a diamond buyer, that men travel miles to his station 
to turn their finds into ready money." 

" And what do you propose doing with them while you are 
travelling about? for I am afraid Captain Cameron will find them 
a great nuisance when he has something more precious to take 
care of." 

" Very likely he will return them to the care of the jeweller, 
or place them in the bank, till he decides whether he will remain 
in Europe for a time, or return at once to Australia and settle 
up some business matters there in which he is greatly 
interested." 

After they returned to the drawing-room, the small chamois 
bag was produced, and though there was little in the rough 
uninteresting lumps to suggest their hidden value, yet it was 
agreed that Sir John should deposit them in the iron safe in his 
dressing-room till they could be delivered into the safe keeping 
of Messrs. Denham & Co. 



CHAPTER II. 

The ensuing mornings were happily spent in wandering about 
the grounds and gardens ; the afternoons varied by pleasant 
drives with Lady Lester or the girls, and then in the cooler 
hours between tea and dinner many a game of tennis was 
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got through, and it was quickly seen that Miss Sandham's 
proficiency therein was of no mean order. 

Dora and Eva were immensely taken by her clever descrip- 
tions of people and things outside their narrow world, but they 
were often startled to find how bitterly sarcastic she could be, 
and how cynically she mocked at their girlish enthusiasm for all 
that was good or great. 

" Goodness and greatness," she would say, " are all a matter of 
surrounding. Anyone can be generous. For instance, when 
they only share their plenty with others that have plenty too." 

" But, Nelly dear, it is possible to be very rich and yet very 
self-denying. Have you not found that out in Australia as well 
as we have here ? " 

" Oh, yes, of course they can give up some of their super- 
fluities now and then in a good cause, and even imagine they 
are doing a noble deed when they fling a shilling to a starving 
beggar, but if it comes to a real question of sacrificing one's self 
to spare trouble to their nearest and dearest, my experience is 
that goodness and greatness kick the beam at once. There is a 
faint chance, sometimes, if a woman holds the balance, but not a 
jot if it is a man." 

"Really, Miss Sandham, you do take a cheeiful view of your 
fellow creatures," put in Geoff, who had silently crossed the 
mossy lawn, and was now standing behind the garden seat on 
which the girls were resting. " I hope you won't count me 
among your acquaintances when next you promulgate those 
dreadful opinions. I don't go in for being any better than my 
neighbours, but I should not like to feel that I was quite all 
that. I wonder if Captain Cameron has the honour of being 
amongst those men to whom goodness and greatness are 
unknown qualities ? " 

" Oh dear no," was the answer, lightly given, " of course 
Captain Cameron is the mirror of all perfection," said Nelly care- 
lessly, as she caught up her racquet and hastened to join the 
players, but the heightened colour and grip of the handle 
told that the reproof had gone home. 

" She is such an odd girl, Geoff," said Eva. " I am sure she 
likes us all, and yet at times I could fancy she hates the whole 
place and every one in it." 

" Ah, Eva, you have not had much experience of these 
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Colonial girls. They are often very incomprehensible to more 
stolid Britons, but it seems likely that the next generation will 
not find the riddle quite so hard to read, for if the present rage 
for marrying Colonial women continues much longer our old 
English families will be more than half Americans or 
Australians." 

" Never ours, I hope, Geoff," put in Maude emphatically, " for 
it would be no improvement on the old stock, and would horrify 
the dear old Pater beyond everything." 

The first break in this time of pleasant idleness was caused by 
the departure of Geoffrey Lester for headquarters at Pulchester, 
then a few days later Sir John, his wife, and Miss Sandham 
travelled up from Flaxton to London. After seeing them 
comfortably established in the quiet hotel where they were 
almost as well known as in their own home, Sir John left the 
ladies to their own devices, and sallied forth in quest of the 
friends from whom he gleaned a harvest of gossip so dear to 
his old heart. Despite his devotion to his own county and its 
interests, Clubs and Club-life were as the very breath of his 
nostrils, and often when he seemed most engrossed by the end- 
less work heaped upon him by appreciative, but inconsiderate, 
neighbours, he would fling it all aside and rush up to Town for 
a few days, to gather in a store of what he called " mental 
oxygen," and returning, like a giant refreshed, would take up the 
mill round of country duties with redoubled vigour. 

In all the wearying journeys from modiste to jeweller, jeweller 
to glover, glover to shoemaker, and so on through the round of 
visits necessary lo the occasion, no loving mother could have 
showed greater interest for her own child than did Lady Lester 
for this young stranger, but, greatly to her astonishment, and 
perhaps not a little to her disgust, if such a gentle soul could feel 
so strongly on so trivial a subject, she found that Nelly's chief 
interest lay in the jeweller's establishment. She not only 
entered keenly into every detail of the diamond question, but 
also expended a large portion of the generous sum provided for 
her trousseau in purchasing other jewellery of the most costly 
description, which seemed to Lady Lester to be very unnecessary 
for any position she would be called upon to fill. As to the 
wedding dress itself, the crowning point of most bridal finery, 
Nelly was totally indifferent on that subject. 
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Tailor-made costumes, however, furs and ordinary clothing, 
they were all chosen by herself with a practicality which fitted in 
oddly with the jewel mania. Some of these were to be taken 
back to Flaxton Manor, and others when finished were ordered 
to be sent to the hotel in properly packed cases ready to be 
gathered up on their way to Paris. 

By the 16th of June all their business was got through ; the 
uncut diamonds handed over to Messrs. Denham & Co., the 
pattern chosen for bracelets, necklace, pendant, etc., and strictest 
orders given that the parure should be ready by the 5 th of 
July, as on that day the Arimbozo was expected to be safely 
moored in the London Docks. Arrangements were also made 
that Captain Cameron and his bride should receive the precious 
casket from the hands of Messrs. Denham, as they passed 
through London after the ceremony on the 8th. 

It was a very tired and spiritless party that stepped from the 
railway carriage on to the little road-side station, and very sweet 
and fresh to all of them seemed the hill breezes after the hot 
streets and dried-up Park of the great city. 

Sir John, as usual, asked first of both servants whether all 
was right in house and stables, and then, while the mountains 
of luggage were being collected in cart and carriage, he made 
many enquiries from the grey-headed old man who for many 
years had combined most of the duties of station master and 
porter in his own person, of the well-doing of the neighbour- 
hood. Lady Lester herself, partly sleepy, partly bored, yet 
wholly glad to be at home again, said little as the carriage 
passed along the well-known road, winding up and up till it 
reached the level of the Manor gates. But what shall we say 
about Nelly? What had happened to her? Pale, silent, droop- 
ing, all animation gone — gone, too, the bright colour from the 
fair face, the hazel eyes heavy, sorrowful. Scarcely a word had 
passed her lips through the long journey, and now, after 
greeting the three girls, who had once again gathered on 
the door - steps to welcome the travellers, she went at 
once to her room, only saying that perfect rest was all she 
needed. 

Once there, however, perfect rest seemed far from her portion ; 
walking slowly to the open window she stood awhile, clasping 
her hands on the unyielding wood, and gazing with aching eyes 
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over the lovely expanse of park and garden bathed in a soft 
evening glow. 

The scent of a hundred roses climbing to the spot where she 
stood, the ceaseless voice of thrush and blackbird, the sweet 
chip, chip of the little fly-catcher telling of a coming shower, 
each seemed to have a different voice in which to say the same 
thing. On all sides stand stately forest trees bearing their glad 
burden of summer foliage, here and there a majestic copper 
beech breaks the uniform tint with its sombre crown of bronze 
and red. Cedars, yews and evergreens, telling of beauties that 
are common to every season, and in the midst of all, like an 
embodiment of Life and Light, the fountain throws forth its 
globe of silvery water to scatter itself in a thousand diamond 
drops on the clustering geranium and mignonette that encircle 
its marble basin. 

These were some of the sights and sounds that surrounded 
her, and in her ears rang the words : 

" Tempt you to stay in that dog-hole of fog and gloom." 

" What a fool I was ever to try such a risky thing, and now, 
having got this far, how shall I dare to turn back ? When I 
think of the drudgery and misery of my childish life, before they 
rescued me from my motherless home, I feel I can never do 
enough for them— all my life were well spent in an effort to 
repay them ! No, no ! I cannot stop now, I must go on to the 
bitter end — disgraced in all eyes if I fail, and disgraced for ever 
in my own if I succeed. Had these English swells only been 
scornful, and proud, and selfish, as we in our ignorance imagined 
they would be, my task would have been easy enough. Oh, 
Dick, Dick ! you had better have let us struggle on till time and 
tide brought us better luck, than grasp at riches we may never 
reach !" 

Tears she could not shed — her heart -ache was too great — but 
with burning eyes and parched lips, she passed through a time 
of struggle that in the light-hearted, reckless life of only two 
months back she would have thought to be impossible for her. 
Then the strong, masterful spirit reasserted itself — a mental 
vision of Aunt Ruth toiling and striving to make two ends meet 
in the dusty, dreary flat of a small street in Adelaide, without 
one cheering hope of rest and ease till the grave claimed her for 
its own, fired the girl with fresh determination to go on with the 
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task she had begun. Intent on stamping out all the emotions 
of gratitude and affection that seemed drawing her away from 
her fixed purpose, she strove to magnify every tiny slight and 
annoyance she had experienced since she came to Flaxton ; but 
while she dwelt bitterly upon the many differences between the 
lives of the Lester girls and her own, she could not blind herself 
to the fact that though there was much solid comfort and many 
luxuries at the Manor, yet that no ostentatious display of either 
was allowed to tarnish in the least degree the true simplicity of 
home life. Wealth and beauty of surrounding were theirs by 
birthright, but even these were used for the benefit of others, 
while the untiring energy of Sir John in every public capacity, 
no less than the generous hospitality and unwearied kindness of 
his wife, added much to the welfare of their neighbours, whether 
gentle or simple. 



CHAPTER III. 

Another fortnight passed away and Nelly seemed to have 
forgotten the difficulties that lay before her. Many happy hours 
were spent in the varied amusements that came so naturally to 
the Lester girls. Once again Geoff was of the party. Finding 
on his return to Pulchester that the safety of the Imperial Empire 
did not altogether depend on his presence in that most dreary 
of depdts, and that the Chief, owing to a stroke of luck in his 
private affairs, was just then viewing the world through rose- 
coloured spectacles, he applied for a second spell of leave on 
the plea of "urgent business." Perhaps when the transitory 
amiability of his Chief had passed away, he might have decided 
that " urgent business " scarcely described the many hours spent 
in riding and walking among the green hills and dewy lanes, 
and in watching the delight of the Australian girl as she gazed 
at the sturdy labourers gathering the fragrant hay harvest under 
the glorious June sunshine, or in helping her to gather the 
hundreds of simple wayside flowers that bloom in an English 
hedgerow. 

But alas ! the sunshine of Nelly's life was much like the sun- 
shine of our capricious land, for a few days later both had 
vanished, and by the beginning of July — the dull grey clouds, 
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drifting from the storm lands, had covered the face of Nature. 
Sundays at Flaxton Manor were days of rest for everyone, even 
the grey-headed old postman was exempted from his daily 
tramp over hill and dale, and in the place of the usual letter-bag 
a village boy, who came home for his weekly holiday, was 
entrusted with the letters for a consideration, which added much 
to the few comforts of his old grannie. 

Those addressed to Sir John were taken at once to his 
dressing-room and the rest of the correspondence laid on the 
shelf in the morning-room till each member of the household 
dropped in one by one and claimed their property. 

On this eventful morning Nelly was down first, and spying 
out two unmistakable mail letters, seized them eagerly. One 
was addressed to Miss Sandham, as she expected, and the other 
to Lady Lester. What should she do ? Destruction of the latter 
seemed out of the question ; in some way or other Lady Lester 
would be sure to hear of its arrival, either through the garrulity 
of Cornewall, the maid, who, with the rest of the household, was 
keenly interested in the approaching wedding, or otherwise. As 
she stood in doubt, the way was made easy before her by one of 
those strange casualties which exert such force in the affairs of 
this world — the door was hastily flung open and the two younger 
sisters rushed pell-mell into the room, Dora crying out with 
delight at the cheerful little fire burning brightly on the tiled 
floor, whilst Eva, declaring the room to be hotter than an oven, 
rushed to the nearest window and threw it open. A heavy gust 
of wind blew into the casement, scattering the little bundle of 
letters in all directions. Nelly clung to hers, but who shall tell 
why the other mail letter should have been the only one 
sacrificed ? — but so it was. The rest were gathered safely from 
the fender and rug, but the thin blue envelope bearing Lady 
Lester's name, curled up for one instant into a brilliant flame, 
and then, with its message untold, subsided into a tiny speck of 
grey ash — such items of Australian news as reached her that 
morning were gleaned from extracts read aloud by Nelly. 

As the morning wore on, fogs and mist still blotted out all 
sight of hill and sky, cold gusts of wind swept over the land, send- 
ing hundreds of young green leaves to an untimely end ; here and 
there a poor little nest, blown from its safe corner in the fork of 
some neighbouring tree, lay empty on the chill ground, the 
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mother bird circling round and round on restless wing, uttering 
piteous little cries of misery ; but, despite all weather, the four 
girls, with Geoff as escort, trudged along under macintoshes and 
umbrellas to the little church on the borders of the park- 
Lady Lester and Sir John had cried off— the one to spend her 
morning in reading the church's service in her own sitting-room 
— the other to wander about the house, discovering mares' nests 
in every direction, and disturbing the peace of the household to 
such an extent, that it took a week at least for his much-enduring 
wife to soothe the ruffled susceptibilities pf the magnates of the 
kitchen and pantry. 

Meanwhile, in the great square seat of the village church, the 
three girls were sitting in their usual places ; on the cross-bench, 
always reserved for visitors as it afforded a better view of altar 
and preacher, sat Nelly Sandham, and opposite to her was the 
son of the house. Poor Geoff! he too was anything but cheerful 
— the solitary drip-drip of the yew- tree on the chancel roof — the 
leaden skies overshadowing the dimmed windows — the melan- 
choly chanting of the little surpliced boys, who, with the best 
will possible, could only produce very indifferent harmony on 
such a depressing day — made the service dreary enough, but the 
thought that this was the very last Sunday that Nelly would be 
likely to fill her present place would have covered heaven's 
sunniest sky with gloom for him. 

Almost unconsciously he had drifted into love with this 
strange girl. During the merry days of the past month he had 
never stopped to ask himself why life seemed so bright and 
joyous, but now, with the knowledge thrust upon him by the 
arrival of the letters overland from Naples, telling that the 
Arimbozo was day by day drawing nearer to English shores, he 
knew, with a bitter knowledge, that Captain Cameron was coming 
to gather the flower he would fain have called his own. 

Nelly too was conscious that the depression and gloom of an 
English climate was not altogether a prejudice on the part of 
Dick Trefusis, for the persistent rain of the past two days and 
the shock she had received at seeing a letter addressed to Lady 
Lester by Mr. Sandham, side by side with her own expected 
epistle, had tried her nerves greatly. 

When the last verse of the hymn had been sung the preacher 
left his place and, slowly crossing the tiled pavement, entered 
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the pulpit, and chancing to take his text from a short story in the 
Book of Judges, in a few well-chosen words he drew a vivid 
picture of the base ingratitude shown to Micah by the wandering 
Levite, and his cruel repayment to his host of all the hospitality 
he had received. As the speaker, with an earnestness that 
redoubled his eloquence, went on to demonstrate how common 
is this same treachery under various forms in our own day — how 
like an ever-growing ulcer it is eating into the heart of old 
English hospitality and allowing men and women, presumably 
well-bred, to share in the most lavish entertainments, and then, 
almost in the presence of their host, to scoff at the feast or the 
giver — his burning words fell like molten lead on Nelly's ears. 

Hitherto the words of the Bible had been nothing more to 
her than stories of dead and gone people, but now, like the 
lighting up of dark night by a streak of heaven-sent lightning, 
she saw the application of this passing story to herself. She 
saw herself as she really was ! No feeling of gratitude towards 
the Trefusis family could ever condone the theft of the dia- 
monds, no generous wish to lighten their future life could wipe 
out the social dishonesty of having accepted under false pre- 
tences the loving hospitality of Lady Lester. In the pocket 
of the very dress she was wearing lay the letter telling her 
of Dick's arrival in the same vessel that was bringing Captain 
Cameron, appointing the place of their meeting and settling 
every detail by which their plot was to be carried out. 

When she had sworn to Dick Trefusis on the deck of the 
Onessa that she would help him out of all his troubles, the 
whole plan had only appeared to her to be another phase of 
victimizing the wealthy for the good of the less lucky portion 
of the community, such as she had been accustomed to see 
practised often enough under the roof of John Trefusis. 

Lifting her eyes, full of the pain of these new thoughts, she 
met the gaze of Geoffrey fixed full upon her, and her woman's 
instinct told her, as plainly as words could have done, that here 
was a fresh arrow planted ruthlessly by her cruel hands. 

As the preacher's words flowed on. the tears welled up from 
her full heart and seemed to wash away the blindness of past 
years, but it was too late to repent; there was the promise 
to bind her, and " honour among thieves," or its equivalent, was 
one of the few loyalties she had been taught from her childhood. 
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Once clear of the preacher's influence, she resolved to place 
herself no longer under his power, lest her weakening resolution 
should be swept away, so when luncheon was over, and the party 
separated for that delightful snooze which is supposed to be a 
set-off against the rigours of Sabbath-keeping, Nelly retired to 
her own room, and there read over once again the letter of the 
morning. 

" Meet me in London directly you receive a telegram from C. C . 
Come to the hotel we agreed on and we will see about the rest 
of the arrangements." Ah, it was easy enough to write thus, 
but how was it all to be managed and what was the future in 
store for her? Never, never would she herself profit in any 
way by this money, she was resolved ; if only she could place 
the case with its contents in Dick's hands and supplement its 
value by what she had bought herself, her part of the business 
was over. At all costs she would have kept her promise and 
have repaid to the best of her power all that his mother had 
done for her. 

Through the still hours of the night, poor Nelly lay in her 
bed listening to the downpour of the heavy rain and wondering 
how the Arimbozo was making its way through the Stormy Bay. 
With morning light the rain ceased, but all the hills around 
were wrapped in an inpenetrable mist, and the outside world 
suggested November rather than July. Everyone seemed 
more or less to share the gloom, but Nelly's depression was 
easily accounted for. A telegram arrived to say that the 
Arimbozo was befogged in the Channel and that getting into the 
Thames was impossible till the skies had cleared, and here was 
a plausible screen for her utter dejection. 

u Well, Miss Sandham, this is indeed distressing. Why, we 
shall be baulked of our wedding after all," said Sir John, to 
whom the affair was one of much amusement. " What a good 
thing it is that there is no big wedding-breakfast provided for, 
or old Mrs. Nelson would be in danger of apoplexy at such a 
state of things ; but, fog or no fog, if Captain Cameron doesn't 
find some means of getting up the Channel by the 8th, we shall 
have to find a substitute. What do you say, Geoff? " 

Geoff's answer to the old man's cheery speech reached no ear 
but Nelly's, but the earnest words, " By heaven, I wish I could," 
showed how often a true word is said in jest. 
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Slowly the day wore on, the fog and mist so unusual at that 
time of the year deepened and lowered on the hill side. Not 
one gleam of light came with a promise of better things, and 
when on Tuesday evening a second message arrived from 
The Downs saying that the good ship had crept so far up the 
Channel, but was still unable to enter the mouth of the river, it 
was evident that the expected ceremony must be postponed for 
some days at least. 

Even Maude entered now most heartily into the general 
sympathy felt for their visitor ; it was impossible to ignore the 
fact that all coasting vessels were in great danger while these 
dense fogs shrouded the land. Never had Lady Lester's kind- 
ness shown itself more touchingly, and surely never had kind- 
ness so deeply pained the recipient. 

The party separated late, with many conjectures as to the 
news of the morning, but the information brought to Lady Lester 
with her early cup of tea was startling indeed. 

Miss SandharrTs bed had been unoccupied, her room was empty, 
and on her table a sealed note addressed to her hostess. 

" I can bear the anxiety no longer. I am going to London 
to join the friends with whom I travelled to England. Can 
you ever forgive me, and can I dare to say that to my dying 
day I shall ever remember with deepest gratitude your unvary- 
ing love and kindness ? " 

The letter dropped from Lady Lester's hand ; seeing the 
curiosity depicted on the face of her maid, she quietly folded it 
and dismissed the woman in search of Sir John. He, however, 
could add little to explain matters ; all he could gather was that 
in the early morning Miss Sandham had made her way through 
a side door into the stable yard, carrying a small black valise, 
and had ordered the boy who was sweeping up, to harness the 
pony to a little spring cart used for such purposes, and to 
convey her to the station in time for the London train. The 
maledictions heaped on the head of the small boy by his seniors 
in the stable department were amply paid for by the glittering 
gold piece buried deep in the pocket of his nether garments. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Meanwhile the quondam Nelly Sandham was travelling up to 
Euston. Taking a cab from thence, she drove to the address 
given her by Dick Trefusis, intending to wait till he joined her 
there. But, to her surprise, his voice was the first to greet her 
as she alighted at the door of the hotel. Finding that the fog 
would make a difference of several hours in their arrival, he had 
left the ship at Gravcsend, and with many other of the impatient 
passengers had travelled to London by rail, exulting much at 
the numerous duties that would chain the Captain to his vessel, 
till Lucy had had time to join him. His excitement at their 
success so far, and his real pleasure at meeting his cousin again, 
prevented Dick Trefusis from noticing for a time how quiet and 
constrained was the girl's greeting. At last a consciousness of 
her restlessness, and of her steady avoidance of all mention of 
the people amongst whom she had been living, impressed him 
with a vague sense of disquietude. The sight of the jewels, and 
the crisp bank notes which remained of the handsome sum of 
money paid over to Lucy, and the knowledge that in a few 
hours they might hope to be in possession of the long-coveted 
diamonds, left him little time for doubts or fears. This was the 
8th itself, the day on which, in their personation of Captain and 
Mrs. Cameron, they might be expected to call for the casket. 
Nothing now seemed to stand between them, and the El Dorado 
of pleasure and prosperity that lay before them, if they could 
only get away from England before another twenty-four hours had 
passed over their heads. Scamp though he was, Dick Trefusis had 
still his cousin's honour at heart, and had determined that they 
should cross the Channel that same evening, speed to Vienna, 
and there go through the marriage ceremony in due form at the 
English church as soon as possible. 

With every nerve quivering, Lucy listened to all these arrange- 
ments, knowing full well that she would never be his wife. 

In the course of the afternoon, as the busy tide of London life 
ebbed and flowed in the crowded streets, a quiet, unpretending 
brougham drew up at the door of Messrs. Denham's establish- 
ment, and a lady, dressed in a handsome travelling gown, 
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stepped out, followed by a gentleman. Entering the shop, she 
requested to see the manager, who recognized her at once as the 
companion of Lady Lester on former occasions. Demanding 
the case of diamonds, she signed the receipt in due form, as, 
" Helen Cameron," and after making several small purchases, 
they drove away as quietly as they arrived. 

Once again in the quiet room of the hotel, Lucy requested 
Dick to wait a moment, and retiring to the room she had taken 
in the morning, collected together all the money she had received 
from Sir John, the jewellery she had chosen with so much care 
and judgment, and the case of diamonds. Returning, she laid 
them on the table. 

Dick, looking surprised at all this formality, was beginning 
some jesting remark, which she suddenly silenced by lifting 
her hand. With every spot of colour leaving cheek and lip, and 
only the flashing and deepening of the great hazel eyes to tell of 
the strong emotion kept well in control, she began : 

" Dick, my words on board the Onessa were prophetic ! God 
only knows why I uttered them, but time has proved that you 
and I can never be anything more than cousins. I have kept 
my promise, and there now lies before you, if your luck is as good 
as mine, the means of starting a new life. When you have freed 
the old people from all their difficulties, there is still plenty for 
you." Then she added in a sorrowful tone : " People say that 
money dishonestly got never prospers, but may the sin and its 
punishment rest with me, and for you " 

" What the deuce are you talking about, Lucy ? " gasped out 
Dick, who for a minute had been speechless with astonishment. 
" Dishonestly got ! Sin and punishment be yours ! Of course it's 
dishonestly got, but what has that to do with you and I not 
sharing it together ? You are never, surely, going to throw me 
over — but, by the living Jingo, perhaps my words were prophetic 
too, and you have found some simpering, white handed fine gen- 
tleman more to your taste than I am ? " The words were rough 
enough, but the agony that ran riot in his undisciplined heart 
showed itself in the drawn features and flushed cheeks. 

" No Dick ! No lover in the future for me, either gentleman 
or otherwise. The road that lies before me I shall travel alone 
Who would be willing to marry a girl who might at any moment 
be arrested as a common thief ? " 
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" Willing — aye Lucy, willing and proud too. Why, there 
isn't one girl in a thousand who could have carried out the trick 
so cleverly as you have done." Dick crossed the room exultingly 
and would fain have clasped the girl to his heart, for his love was 
strengthened twofold by his pride in her success. 

But Lucy quietly avoided his embrace, and with tears welling 
up into the bright eyes, she answered : 

" No, no, Dick ! it -is quite impossible. These few weeks have 
opened my eyes to many things, some pleasant, and some bitter 
enough. Neither you nor I have had over much education, but 
to minds sharpened by contact with people of all sorts, know- 
ledge comes quickly. I have learnt, amongst other things, that 
money is not the be-all and end-all of existence. Jealousy of 
Nelly Sandham's prosperity, resentment against her father for 
his hardness to us all, and above everything, the miserable shifts 
we were often brought to by the want of ready money, all 
seemed excuses for the wickedness, aye, and the riskiness, of 
undertaking such a scheme" — but here all restraint broke down, 
and throwing herself into a chair, Lucy's bitter sobs spoke too 
plainly of the grief that overwhelmed her. 

" Oh, Dick, Dick, if you only knew how the kindness of Lady 
Lester and her people have made my life amongst them a very 
hell at times, you would understand how my heart is sore with 
the thought that I must always be to them an embodiment of 
treachery and deceit. They will never know how I loved them, 
nor how I longed to help those I had loved still longer." 

Frantically angry as he was, Dick Trefusis could not fail to be 
softened at the sight of her grief. Throwing Jiimself on the 
ground beiide her, he pleaded eloquently, because so earnestly, 
that nothing now could be gained by leaving him, besought her 
again and again to link her fate with his ; to let them bear 
together the penalty of her wrong doing, should they yet be 
discovered. 

" Think, Lucy, only think of the many hours of happiness we 
have had together, with never a blessed dollar between us, and 
now, with all the world before us, and all this money to spend 
how and where we please, you can talk of leaving me." 

Then, stung into fresh anger by the set determination written 
on the face he loved so passionately, he sprang to his feet, an J 
pacing the room, emphatically continued : 
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" And where pray do you intend to go ? Throw yourself on 
the mercy of these cursed Lesters, and gain your new lover by 
the touching penitent dodge ?" 

But Lucy's nature was not one to be subdued by hard words. 
The flash of anger in her hazel eyes dried up the tears in a 
moment. 

" How dare you say such cruel things ? You know it is not 
likely I should act such a part — where, too, would be the use? 
A faith once broken cannot be patched up again. Besides, they 
couldn't in common justice to themselves or George Sandham 
ever receive me under their roof again. I have thought it all 
out in many a weary hour, and I know there is no going back 
for me. I can only feel that my luck is boundless if the felon's 
dock is not my portion after all ! " 

But the man's wild, undisciplined temper would hear no more, 
and seizing his hat, he ejaculated : 

" By heavens, Lucy, I can stand this fooling no longer." 

Roughly closing the door behind him, he hurried out into the 
open streets. With the true instinct of a nature born and bred 
in the wilds of an Australian upland, he strove to walk off the 
excitement of heart and brain, which he found impossible to 
conquer in the stifling atmosphere of a London room. Little 
did he think that never again on this earth would he gaze on 
Lucy's dear face, or hear again the pleading voice that broke 
the silence of the room with the bitter cry, " Come back, come 
back ! " 

******* 

Half an hour later Lucy left the hotel and made her way to a 
modest dwelling in a suburb of North London. Here lived the 
surgeon and his energetic wife who had been her greatest friends 
on board the steamer which had carried her from Adelaide to 
England. 

To them she confided as much as she dared of her present 
destitute condition, and entreated them to help her to find some 
means of providinglherself with food and shelter. 

Meanwhile the dense fog over sea and land had slowly lifted 
itself, and with the return of light and sun the Arimbozo had 
pushed its way up the crowded river, passengers and crew 
being equally delighted that their captivity was over. 
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As soon as Captain Cameron was able to deliver up his 
papers, and the precious bullion that formed part of his cargo* 
he and his two companions hurried down by the first available 
train to Flaxton Manor. Here he found everything in the 
wildest confusion, and when Lady Lester entered the room her 
first question put a climax to the poor man's astonishment. 

" Where is Miss Sandham ? " 

"Why, madam, Miss Sandham is here, and this is Mrs. 
Merton, the widow of one of our representatives at Adelaide, who 
was good enough to promise Mr. Sandham that she would deliver 
his daughter safely into your hands. His letter, which was sent 
overland from Naples, will have explained why we have all 
returned to England together, in consequence of the sudden ill- 
ness that upset all our former arrangements." 

With many interruptions, and much cross-questioning, the 
Lesters found that their first visitor was the niece of a disreput- 
able John Trefusis, who had been for many years a thorn in the 
side of his prosperous brother-in-law. The true Nelly Sandham, 
a quiet, delicate girl, had been seized with a dangerous form of 
fever ; just when she should have been starting for England she 
was lying in her bed, many miles up country, tossing and 
moaning in an unconscious state. Her visitor, Lucy Trefusis, 
was one of the first to leave the infected house, many of the so- 
called " helps " took flight also, and it was not till many days 
had gone by, and Mr. Sandham was able to think of other 
matters beyond the immediate wants of his idolized child, that 
the diamonds were found to be missing. Concluding that some 
of the servants, whose powers of appropriation were their 
greatest talent, had made off with the bag and its contents, he 
troubled himself very little about it — not having the slightest 
idea who the thief was ; and knowing the facilities for realizing 
money in the great cities of the New World, he consoled himself 
in the true Colonial fashion by the argument that more could be 
got where those came from. Had, however, his letter, sent with 
the ArwibosOy ever reached Lady Lester's hands she would have 
known that his daughter and her chaperone were still on their 
way to England. 

Little could be done now to secure the fugitive. Two days 
had elapsed and they had no clue of any sort to guide them in 
their enquiries. Messrs. Denham showed to the detective set 
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upon the track the receipt signed, as was expected, by Helen 
Cameron. Who the gentleman was who came with her, or 
whose was the brougham in which they came, was no business of 
theirs, and so once again in this wicked world the sinners got off 
scot-free. 

Dick Trefusis raised more money than he expected from the 
accommodating diamond merchant in Vienna, one of many 
who have no scruples about buying precious stones from any one 
to any amount, always providing they can do so at a price that 
leaves a handsome margin for themselves. He then, in despair 
of hearing anything of Lucy this side the ocean, crossed over to 
New York, where the old people soon joined him. Here he and 
his father alternated for the rest of their days between great 
wealth and utter poverty, as is the fashion with men of that 
stamp. 



EPILOGUE. 

Far away, under the burning Syrian sun, surrounded by dirt, 
poverty and disease, a noble medical missionary and his wife toil 
on from day to day amongst the starving refugee Jews, the head 
of a little band who minister alike to the souls and bodies of 
this disheartening people. Devoted as all are to their work 
there is yet one of the number who is foremost in every good 
deed — one, whose faith and patience seem so boundless that 
no new token of ingratitude or deceitfulness can ever deter from 
fresh efforts. Many a weary hour she spends in riding over long 
tracts of hot sandy desert, carrying comfort to the sick and 
sorrow- laden in lonely hill-side village or baking Eastern town. 
Often when the way seems longest and her bodily discomforts 
seem greatest, her companions notice that a softer, sweeter light 
than usual is burning in the big hazel eyes, and the quiet beauty 
of the lovely face is stirred into its brightest animation, as she 
gazes across the long dreary belt of shimmering sand, and 
catches sight in the far horizon of the fantastic reflection that 
plays over earth and sky. 

To them the Mirage takes first one delusive form and then 
another, but to Lucy Trefusis it is always the same. A 
heart-soothing vision of the big, cool fountain in Flaxton 
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Manor gardens, ever tossing up its globe of silvery water to 
break in a thousand diamond sparkles on the marble bowl 
beneath, and through this veil of dropping spray she sees the 
form of Geoffrey Lester stretching out his forgiving hands to 
greet the girl he loved " not wisely but too well." 



a Stranfic little Stor^ 

By J. SALE LLOYD. 
Author of " Shadows of the Past," " Honesty Seeds," &c, &c. 

Of all those comprised in that comprehensive term, the Civil 
Service, there was no cooler hand than Mr. John Ferrars, hold- 
ing the position of a clerk, and doing his work very much like 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square, i.e., playing from ten to four. 

No one approved of Jack Ferrars, still no one disliked him. 

It was an accepted fact that he was a " cool bird," and he was 
often reprobated by his seniors as lazy and slippery in his work, 
and ways of going on. 

Mr. Ferrars* estimate of himself was a very high one, and 
outside the official circle he was more often than not accepted at 
his own price. 

He was a remarkably fine-looking man, with a face which was 
called handsome by those who did not look too closely into the 
expression, and he dressed well. His linen was irreproachable, 
and he was very particular as to fit. 

His manner with tradespeople was overpowering! To see 
him in a shop, it would be impossible to believe Mr. Ferrars 
anything but a millionaire, and yet he was really a poor man, 
with debts which, to his means, were a heavy encumbrance, but 
by his tradespeople he was respected the more for those very 
debts, to which they thought him indifferent. 

Jack Ferrars had another peculiarity. 

He told amusing stories, most of which were not founded upon 
facts at all, or upon the barest foundations at any rate. Indeed, 
men said that Ferrars was good at the " long bow." 

He accepted hospitality with affability, but was not himself 
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given to entertaining. His gift of story- telling made him an 
agreeable guest, and he was generally out somewhere. 

When on leave, according to his own accounts, he did 
wonderful things in the way of foreign travel, yachting, shoot- 
ing and fishing, but no one ever met him on these expeditions, 
and they were generally believed to have taken place in " Air- 
shire." 

There was a new scheme brought out for the gentlemen of the 
Civil Service, whereby a certain number were offered retirements, 
or a sum down upon leaving, and Mr. John Ferrars was one of 
those men who accepted the latter, the reason he gave for so 
doing being that he had been offered a swell appointment 
abroad. It was generally understood, in India, but after all, his 
friends and acquaintances were not certain that he ever really 
mentioned the sunny East as his destination. 

This appointment of Jack Ferrars soon got to the ears of 
his tradespeople, who had just sent in their bills, upon hearing of 
his expected retirement. When they learnt this great news 
they regretted what they had done, and, hats in hands, crowded 
to his office. 

He saw them one by one, to the amusement of his brother 
clerks. 

" Morning, Mr. Puddles," he said carelessly to his largest 
creditor, a fashionable tailor. " You want your bill paid ; of 
course, I can't attend to it now, these arc office hours, but I'll 
send you a cheque." 

Mr. Puddles' manager apologised for the account having been* 
forwarded, and expressed his pleasure at hearing of Mr. Ferrars 
appointment in India. 

The listener toyed with his pen, and dipped it ready for 
his work, accepted the tailor's congratulations and began to write. 

" Have you no further orders for us, Mr. Ferrars ? " enquired 
the tailor respectfully. 

" Thanks, no," answered the other, without once looking up. 

" But, sir, you will require some new garments, a dress suit, a 
morning suit, and a couple of sets of dittos, and other light 
materials suitable for the climate of India." 

" Ah ! Very likely," returned the preoccupied clerk. 

" Well, sir, I hope you will let us have the pleasure of supply- 
ing you." 
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" I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant," read 
Mr. Ferrars aloud from the letter which he was writing, ana 
put down his pen with every sign of irritation. 

" Now, my good fellow," he said almost roughly, " what is it 
you do want with me ? " And Mr. Puddles 1 manager expressed, 
his desire to supply him with every sort of garment made at their 
establishment. 

" I have not thought of the matter," answered Jack Ferrars 
" but please yourself — if you like to send the things, you can. No 
doubt you are right, I shall require them." 

That was quite enough for Mr. Puddles' representative. He 
bowed himself out with many smiles, and Mr. Ferrars went on 
with his work until he had another caller. 

During that day and the next he had many visits from out- 
fitters, and to all there was very little variety in his answers. He 
declined to give any of them orders, but accorded them Royal 
permission to send him what they liked. 

Eccentricity in a rich and prosperous man is always admired, 
and the outfitters were charmed with the carte blanche which 
they would fill so satisfactorily. 

They did so to the mutual advantage of themselves and their 
customer as they thought, and day by day there arrived at Mr. 
Ferrars' rooms travelling trunks most thoughtfully made to fit 
under the bunks, filled with every requisite to last their happy 
possessor for years. The outfitters had forgotten nothing, all 
Jack Ferrars* wants had been supplied without the faintest 
trouble upon his part. 

He was to start for India upon a given day, which left a good 
margin for the winding up of his affairs in England before 
leaving. 

But the very same day upon which Mr. John Ferrars received 
his lump sum down from the authorities, he and all the good 
things so kindly provided for him by the London outfitters 
vanished. 

The only person he paid was his landlady, and she, good soul, 
has no recollection as to how his luggage was directed, or 
whether it was addressed at all. 

The cabman who conveyed the traps from her house has been 
advertised for without success. 

India has been ascertained not to hold him, and if it did, 
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what could those outfitters do ? Mr. Ferrars never gave an 
order to any of them, but accepted the goods they so generously 
pressed upon him. 

He appears to have kept up no communication with the old 
country, but wherever he is, we have not the least doubt but 
that he enjoys his own joke immensely, and that his conscience 
is in no wise pricked by the remembrance of how he " did" his 
creditors in England. 
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a Itoman Winter. 

THIS sketch of Anglo-Roman life, during the past winter, is 
not intended to be either historical, archeological, ecclesiastical, 
political, or learnedly descriptive. I do not intend to repeat 
the oft-told tale of art treasures, well-known ruins and new dis- 
coveries, but simply to detail the daily life of the English who 
winter in Rome, either for health or pleasure (economy is out 
of the question, if anything approaching to English comfort is 
required), and to enter into various domestic matters which may- 
serve as a guide to those who propose next year to visit the 
" Eternal City " ; and well may it be called " Eternal," for 
changed as it is, badly modernized, and so much of its grand, 
quaint life, and picturesque beauty gone, its peculiar charm 
remains in all its pristine freshness, and the true Roman fever, 
the longing to return, lingers in every heart. Still do departing 
travellers " Throw their obol into Trevi's fountain," drink of its 
waters sparkling in the moonlight, and pray that whether it be 
"by land or sea, by vale or mountain, all roads alike may lead 
at last to Rome." # 

Climate is of course the first consideration, our friends will 
say. " If we leave our dim and foggy land, if we desert our coal 
fires, our Christmas turkey and plum-pudding, our skating on 
the ice, our shivering in the damp thaw, what shall we find in 
the winter time at Rome ? " 

It must be admitted that the climate of Rome, as regards 
warmth, has not been improved of late years, though the general 
health of the City has made great progress. 

The cutting down of the woods which belonged to several of 
the lovely villas (amongst them the Ludovisi and Massimo 
villas), which stood on the rising ground just inside the walls 
of Rome, have deprived the City of a shelter from the bleak 
winds that sweep over the Campagna. Broad streets with 

* From a poem on Rome by Herman Merivale. 
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ugly formal blocks of huge houses on either side, replace the 
lovely gardens once blooming there, and down these mac- 
adamized streets, the wind blows keenly and the dust flies 
in clouds, that would do credit to a windy March day in 
England. 

Still, the pulling down of very narrow and thickly populated 
streets has certainly increased the healthiness of the town. The 
drainage is now very carefully attended to, and there is an ample 
supply of good water from the ancient aqueducts, on every 
floor of the houses, and the building of houses beyond the 
walls, surrounding the City, as it were, with a belt of brick and 
mortar, prevents the malaria from sweeping over the town as it 
used to do, and thus diminishes the risk of what is called " Roman 
fever/' 

We arrived in Rome in the middle of November, and found 
mild, sunny weather, and so it remained till the beginning 
of January, with intervals now and then of a day or two of heavy 
rain. With January came in bitterly cold' winds, but the sky 
was always " deeply, darkly, beautifully blue," and the sun shone 
out most brilliantly ; there was no damp, and never the slightest 
fog or mist 

In February and March we had some warm weather, and it 
gradually grew warmer in April and May, but up to the end of 
May Rome was never too hot for comfort or exercise, unless for 
two or three hours in the middle of the day, when, of course, no 
one went out ; but as the mornings up to 1 1 a.m., and the even- 
ings after 4 p.m., were delightfully calm and cool, there was 
plenty of time for sight-seeing, visiting and shopping. 

The average temperature of the drawing-room, a large room 
with a small fire in the winter months, was from 65 to 70 , and 
abroad in the sun from 65° to 8o° (in May) ; the mean annual 
temperature of Rome is 60*3°, London being 50'8°. 

One good point about Rome is, that there is so much to do 
and to see, so much afternoon visiting amongst friends, that 
there is no necessity for seeking evening amusements, and early 
going to bed and early rising are powerful agents in the cure of 
invalids. 

The journey from London to Rome is best made in autumn 
or winter, via Paris, Mont Cenis and Turin, thence via 
Genoa and Pisa, to Rome. This is the mail route and the 
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most direct, as well as the warmest. As carriages go from 
Calais straight to Turin, ladies can easily travel .without 
an escort, though I should not recommend one lady to travel 
alone. 

The fare is about ten guineas ; thirty pounds of luggage is 
allowed as far as Modane, not an ounce beyond except 
what can be carried in the carriage. Every passenger is 
entitled to have three pieces of baggage, but they must be of 
such a size as will enable them to be put up in the netting. It 
is better to register any large trunk or box to Turin, and the 
thirty pounds from London to Modane will be duly deducted, 
and also to send heavy baggage by luggage train, petite vitesse, 
as it is called, from an agent in London to an agent in Rome — 
the firms of Lemon & Co., Piazza di Spagna, and Herr Roessler 
Franz, British Consul, Piazza San Claudio, are both very good 
and trustworthy agents at that end. 

It will be well, especially for ladies, to take some provisions 
with them, if they go direct to Turin, as the idea of having 
time for dinner at the Gare du Lyon, if in a through carriage, 
is a perfect delusion. It will be well also to take warm 
wraps for the night journey ; pillows can be hired at the Gare. 
Warm but light clothing is desirable for the winter months. 
If the stay in Italy is prolonged into April and May (the love- 
liest months of the year there), travellers should of course be 
prepared. 

And now we will suppose all preliminaries over ; the boxes are 
packed, the tickets taken, and the luggage registered from 
Victoria or Charing Cross to Turin (with a due allowance made 
for the thirty pounds free up to Modane), and 1 1 a.m. sees us 
one dim, damp, foggy morning at the Victoria Station. (We 
will take our journey last November as a specimen.) 

The Express Continental train rushed us down to Dover, the 
splendid steamer Victoria attached to this service — so clean, so 
airy, and above all so steady, takes us over to Calais in an hour 
and ten minutes, and this gives time for a good luncheon — and 
very good it is at the Railway restaurant — and then we arranged 
our places in the through carriage and settled our small baggages 
for the long journey. 

It was dark when, having deposited our Paris passengers at 
the Gare du Nord, two carriages were detached and sent round 
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the city to the Gare du Lyon. We were late, of course, only 
five minutes to wait ! The carriages were attached to the long 
train, and one great point .of being late was, that all the front 
carriages were filled and shut in, so that we had our carriage all 
to ourselves. 

It was a long and wearisome night of rain, and we gladly 
welcomed daylight and Amberieux, where hot coffee, boiling 
milk, and dainty little rolls awaited us, and then on to Modane 
where a general turn-out takes place. All the small baggage is 
examined, but that registered to Turin is not touched. Here a 
breakfast of soup, hot meats and wine is laid out ready — at nine 
in the morning this was hardly acceptable — and the attendants 
are barely civil to those who, like ourselves, only required 
coffee and rolls. 

The Mont Ccnis tunnel proper takes twenty minutes to run 
through (though there are several short ones both before and 
after it), and then we ran into the glorious Italian sunlight at 
Bardonecchia and so down into the fertile valley where stands 
Turin. Still it was not very warm, and in the early morning 
the hoar frost lay on the ground. 

We slept at Turin, and it is always better to do that or to 
run on to Genoa, where you arrive at 6.25, and there is just an 
hour at Turin for luncheon, baggage examination and re-regis- 
tration. 

The next day we went on to Pisa, and it being Saturday, 
stayed there till Sunday. There is a very good English church 
there in the winter months, and the town is of course most 
interesting, our earliest childish remembrances are surely con- 
nected with our geography lessons and the leaning Tower of 
Pisa! 

Next morning we found a slow local train, which landed us 
safe in Rome at 9 p.m., and as our quarters had been secured for 
us we went on straight to them, but those who have not this 
advantage had better go to the Continental Hotel, which is just 
opposite the station and is very comfortable and reasonable. 

Permanent quarters are of course a great consideration. The 
house must be healthy, and the rooms airy and sunny. The 
Italians say, Dove no va il sole, va il medico* The terms 
mezzogiorno, or full south, are deceptive; rooms may be so, 

* Where the sun does not go, the doctor does. 
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and yet, if in a street, the opposite houses may block out all the 
sun. 

Good rooms in Rome are very dear, 400f. to soof. a month is 
the price of an apartment in a good position, for two sitting- 
rooms, three bedrooms, a servant's room, and a kitchen as the 
entrance hall or ante-room is counted as one, also the wood 
closet, the store-room or " cantina," and any room used as bath- 
room or box-room, this would be a suite of 1 1 rooms. 

There are, of course, larger and smaller ones, but this is the 
average size for an English family. One bedroom and sitting- 
room and use of a kitchen "might be had for ioof. to isof. per 
month, but it would probably be on the third or fourth floor. 
Taking one with another, rooms in Rome cost about 56f. a 
month each. Of course I am speaking of furnished apart- 
ments. 

Service is hardly ever provided in the house, servants' wages 
vary from 2of. to 3of. per month, and all found. 

There is a prevalent idea that it is better to live up high. 
Certainly there is a chance in newer streets of getting more sun, 
but that the air is better is not true, the air is quite as good on 
the first and second floors, the rooms are generally larger, and 
for weak and elderly persons to mount up 90 or 100 steps every 
time they go out and in, is certainly very bad for them, it quite 
prevents their going out more than once a day, and is a 
terrible trial to friends who come to visit them. 

There are plenty of good hotels and all are comparatively 
cheaper than Englis hones. At almost all, arrangements for rooms 
and board inclusive may be made, the charge varies from iof. to 
I5f. a day each person. In all the food is good and plentiful and 
cooked in French style. There are a great many Pensions in 
Rome, some are very nice and the charges vary from 7 to 12 
francs a day, in several wine and afternoon tea is included. 
Ladies alone would find it much cheaper to live in a quiet 
Pension than in apartments, and moreover it is almost impos- 
sible for any one to live in private rooms unless they can speak 
Italian. 

Provisions in Rome are about the same price as in London, 
for though the price of meat and vegetables (which are sold 
by the pound) may sound less, we must remember, that while 
the English pound is 16 ounces, the Roman pound only is 12 
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to the pound. All groceries are very dear, tea from 3f. to gt 
a lb., and so is coffee. Articles of dress except silk are dear 
and bad. 

Rome is said with truth to be at present as dear as Vienna. 
And now that we have done with the dry, but I hope useful, 
details of business and fairly established in Rome, we will 
begin our course of sight-seeing and enjoying the novel scene 
around us. 

We must be duly furnished with Hare's Walks in Rome, and 
there are some very good local guides. Murray's Rome too is 
useful, especially in Church matters. Baedeker is good too, but 
is more of a business book. 

We established ourselves in a very comfortable Pension, and 
our first care was to go down to Piale's library in the Piazza di 
Spagna, the especially English quarter. There is a large col- 
lection of books of all kinds and the terms are very liberal. 
We got Lanciani's book on Rome, which is charming. It gives 
such a good account of the ruins, and is written in an easy style 
and in very good English. On Sunday we sallied forth to 
church, and of churches there is every variety in Rome. To 
begin with magnificent St. Peter's, down to the humblest 
oratory in a side street, there is said to be 365 Catholic 
churches in Rome. 

There are two English ones. All Saints, Via Babuino, is 
the old English church, that was outside the Porta del Popolo 
before 1870. It is a handsome building within, but not impos- 
ing without, owing to difficulties in the site. It has a large 
congregation in the winter and is said to be " High." The 
other is in Piazza San Silvestro opposite the General Post 
Office, is also well attended and is " Low." There is an 
American Episcopal Church in Via Nationale which is very 
handsome, and there are chapels belonging to the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Waldensians. The Catholic churches for the 
English are St. Andrea delle Fratte (the parish church for 
Piazza di Spagna and close to it) and the Church of Silvestro, 
next door to the General Post Office, which is attached to the 
English college and served by English priests. 

What a sunny cheery Sunday morning it was, when we found 
our way into the Piazza San Silvestro, the centre of which is 
adorned by a good statue of Metastasio, the Italian poet. The 

19 
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Central Post Office occupies nearly all one side, and is an old 
Palazzo with a lovely garden in the midst and an arcaded walk 
all round it, adorned with frescoes, a most lovely and romantic 
post office certainly, if the arrangements were as good as the 
Palazzo. But it seems a great defect that not one of the clerks 
in the various offices can speak one word of English or even 
understand it. We ourselves have acted as interpreters for 
bewildered travellers who could neither buy stamps, get their 
letters out of the Poste restante, or have any enquiry under- 
stood or answered. Surely with a winter population of some 
ten thousand English-speaking persons, most of them ignorant 
of any knowledge of Italian, and knowing also but little 
French, there might be one clerk placed there who could speak 
English. 

It is far better to send letters to some agent or to Piale's 
library (where there is a reading room with English journals), 
and so save all trouble at the Poste restante, till permanent 
quarters are chosen. 

Till after Christmas there was but little gaiety. Most houses 
where there were English had the traditional roast turkey and 
plum pudding, holly with its red berries was sold in the streets, 
but of course the frost and snow were missing. 

In January the various houses were opened to guests. 
Concerts and balls were given and the English Embassy had 
a large gathering of all the English who had come under 
its cognisance. 

Shortly after, General Pais died in the Quirinal. He was the 
first aide-de-camp and trusted friend of the King, and had a 
long record of splendid military service ; a public funeral was 
ordered, and most effective it was. 

Long before the passage of the cortege, the streets were 
lined with troops, and in the Piazza Colonna were batteries of 
artillery, all in peaceful array. It seemed hours to wait in the 
hot sun, hot though it was January. At last the distant sound 
of music was heard, and the head of the procession came in 
sight, emerging from the narrow Corso into the broad Piazza. 
Very slowly marching to sad music, came regiment after 
regiment, all the troops in garrison, some 30,000 strong. They 
took two hours to pass any given point. How the sun 
shone on the flashing bayonets, and seemed to strike fiery 
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flashes from the trappings of the officers and their drawn 
swords. 

One slow march that was played was composed for the occa- 
sion, "The Death of a Hero," it was called; it was a grand 
march, full of triumphal passages, sinkinj into sad sweet 
wailing, and then ringing out again upon the air with a shout 
of victory, as well became the gallant old man who was being 
borne to his rest. 

Slowly, slowly, they passed on, while deathlike stillness fell 
on the vast, gazing crowd. Bersaglieri with their tripping step, 
the darlings of the people, the first that came through the breach 
by Porta Pia, and down the long street that led into Rome, that 
sunny twentieth of September, 1870. 

Infantry corps, some bronzed with the sun of Africa while on 
service at Massaua. Cavalry, with horses, not up to English 
parade turn-out. Artillery, looking neat and serviceable in their 
dark blue uniforms, on and on they came, and band after band 
caught up the Hero's death march, while the soft breeze waved 
the plumes of the officers and the black feathers of the Bersag- 
lieri. At last every head is uncovered, a deep breath seems to 
run through thfc crowd, the hearse is coming, a brilliant group 
in front. The Ambassadors of the Great Powers, with their 
chief attac/u < s i all in full dress, the green of the French and 
the white of the Austrians contrasting well with the scarlet 
of Lord Dufferin and his attache. Then the hearse, a gun- 
carriage, covered with gorgeous trappings, and on it the coffin 
covered with wreaths, the horses led by artillery-men and the 
King's footmen walking on each side. The young Prince of 
Naples came alone, directly behind the hearse, and the pro- 
cession was closed in by the rest of the Diplomatic body and 
by a crowd of retired officers, all of whom had been called 
out for this day's service. A few troops kept off the people who 
followed the procession from pressing too closely. 

It was over at last, the body had been deposited in the little 
church close by the fountain of Trevi, a short service had been 
held round it, and there it remained till, in the early dawn, it was 
taken, still guarded by a few troops, to the railway station and 
sent, met with every honour on its way, to his native city on the 
shores of the Adriatic. 

Sad to say, only two or three weeks later the French Am- 
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bassador, who had walked in the procession, was taken with 
bronchitis and died. His funeral, though attended by all the 
Ambassadors and their staffs, was strictly ecclesiastical, long 
files of hooded Capuchins with lighted tapers and monotonous 
chanting preceded the hearse, as the body was taken to the 
church of St. Luigi in Francese, till transported to France. He 
was universally beloved and respected, and his death put a stop 
to all festivities in the Diplomatic world. 

Shortly after this, on a sunny afternoon, we saw the body of 
Cardinal Pecci, the elder brother of the present Pope Leo XIII., 
taken out of the Barberini Palace where he occupied a suite of 
apartments. It was placed in a rude deal coffin, a piece of rusty 
black cloth was strapped across it, shewing the wood underneath. 
The hearse was what is called a third-class one, and the procession 
consisted of half-a-dozen carriages, with priests, acolytes, and a 
few relatives and friends. He was of the Jesuit order and was 
buried as the very poorest are, in the Jesuit ground in San 
Lorenzo, the city cemetery. What a contrast to the funerals of 
the General and the Ambassador ! In him the poor lost a good 
friend, and the Pope a very dear brother and a wise and learned 
counsellor. 

To complete this sad catalogue, just as Rome and the Romans 
were preparing for the gaieties preceding Lent came the sad news 
of the death of the King's brother, Prince Amadeo, and a deep 
and general mourning ensued. It may be remarked as a singular 
coincidence, that the deaths of Victor Emanuel and Pio Nono 
occurred very closely together, and now the brother of the Pope 
and the brother of the King die within six weeks of each other. 
The superstitious say, should either His Holiness Leo XIII. or 
King Umbcrto die, let the other prepare for his own death. It 
may be hoped that both or either of these events may be long 
delayed. 

Spring was coming in, even in February, and many various 
flowers were sold in the streets, violets, daffodils, branches of 
almond trees, with their pale pink bloom. Excursions were 
organized, and the British Archaeological Society gave weekly 
lectures, often illustrated by visits to the sites named in the 
lecture. 

The fox-hounds came out, and meets took place at various 
points two or three miles beyond the walls, and Buffalo Bill and 
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his Wild West came to amuse and astonish the quiet Romans. 
It is said he wanted the Colosseum for his troupe, but that 
profanation was spared and his performances were given in the 
Prati di Castello, the new quarter of Rome under the walls of 
St. Angelo, or rather beyond, on a sort of wild marsh, which just 
suited the Indians and added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. 

On one or two days, special entertainments were given. 
Wild buffaloes from the Campagna, belonging to the Duke of 
Sermoneta, were brought up to Rome with great difficulty by 
the cow-boys of the Campagna, and turned loose in the arena 
for the American cow-boys to master. They did so at last, and 
it was a most exciting scene. On another day the riders of a 
circus then in the city made a wager that they would master the 
bucking horses of the American cow-boys. In one instance 
they all but succeeded, but Buffalo Bill appealed to the 
spectators if the attempt was to be allowed to go on ; the Italians 
were applying iron chains to the horses' noses which choked the 
poor animals and left them helpless. By universal consent the 
contest was put a stop to, and the Italians who had wagered on 
the riders lost. Of course there was some display of ill-temper 
and charges of unfairness, but it all ended quietly. 

Nothing would satisfy Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill), but that 
himself and all his troupe should be presented to the Pope. 
After some difficulties it was arranged that the troupe should be 
ranged in two files, in the Sala Ducale in the Vatican, down 
which the Pope had to be carried on his way tp the Sistine 
Chapel, where he was to celebrate his Coronation mass. This 
was accordingly done, and a great crowd of sight-seers attended. 
His Holiness could hardly suppress a smile as he looked on the 
Indians in full war-paint and tho rest of the motley crowd, but 
he raised his hand in blessing on his children from the Wild 
West, which they received with every demonstration of delight 
and reverence. It maybe remarked that they were all Catholics, 
or professed to be so. It was a strange sight, a troupe of actors 
in character, for they were neither more nor less, surrounded by 
all the pomp and state which mark these public days in the 
Vatican, and many felt how incongruous it was with the quiet 
and solemn air of repose which ordinarily pervades the grand 
old Hall of the Palace of the Popes. 
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One other ecclesiastical ceremony may be mentioned. A 
great number of pilgrimages took place. We saw the Austrian 
pilgrims, who Were being taken by priests who seemed to be in 
charge of them over the Forum and the Palace of the Caesars. 
Many wore their national peasant dress. The Italian pilgrim- 
age was the last ; it was very large and from all parts of Italy, 
and the papers belonging to the " Papalini " party gave florid 
descriptions of their frantic delight at seeing His Holiness, and 
their cries of " Viva il Papa-Re," a cry decidedly treasonable, 
and many wondered that the government should take it all so 
quietly, but the House of Savoy knows its own strength and can 
well afford to be good-humoured and forbearing. At last, after 
some delay, it was decided that the Pope should celebrate High 
Mass at St. Peter s, at the Papal altar under the Baldacchino, and 
great was the crush to get tickets, for the doors of the great 
cathedral were to be shut, and no one could be allowed to 
enter except furnished with tickets. 

These, however, were not difficult to get, for they could be 
bought of the porter at any hotel, the prices varying from 
two francs to five. It is supposed that the underlings of the 
Vatican get hold of them and make a regular trade in them. 

However, all who required got tickets, and one bright morning 
in April, at a very early hour, our party started for St. Peter's. 
The doors were just open as they got there. It was a little 
after eight when the Pope was borne in with the peacock fans 
behind him, and the Cardinals in scarlet and lace walking in 
front. He looked very frail, and many feared that the long 
ceremonies of the day would be too trying. The pilgrims were 
massed around the high altar under the dome, and the spectators 
stood in the nave and transepts. It is said sixty thousand 
persons were there, including the priests, pilgrims, Noble 
and Palatine guards, and many other officials. Great was 
the disappointment when, after the consecration, the Pope 
elevated the Host on high and the silver trumpets did not 
sound. 

It is said they have never done so since 1870. 

After the mass the Pope retired to a little tent which had been 
placed close behind the statue of St. Veronica, and took coffee 
while low mass was said at the altar at the end of the tribune. 

Afterwards the pilgrims passed two and two through the tent 
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and the tedious ceremony went on till 4 p. m., and the Pope was 
then carried back in a portantino to his rooms. 

In the third week of May it grew very hot, and the English 
colony dispersed. Some to England, many to Ober Ammer- 
gau ; some to sea-side resorts, such as Leghorn and Viareggio. 
Leghorn has beautiful sea-views, but is very windy and dusty, 
and very expensive. Viareggio is much smaller, but there is a 
lovely pine forest, and capital sea bathing. 

Some preferred the mountains — Bagni di Lucca, one of the 
loveliest places in Italy, a mountain gorge about i,oco feet 
above the level of the sea. It is very shady, the hills around 
arc covered with chestnut trees, and from the villages on these 
hills most superb views can be obtained. Here, too, is an Eng- 
lish Church and library, an English doctor, and English society 
for those who like it. 

Up the mountains beyond are Cotigliano, Abbetone, St. 
Marcello, and Gavinana, all -places where visitors can find good 
hotels and mountain air ; and Bagni di Lucca, as well as the 
villages I have named, have all the recommendation of being 
decidedly cheap. 

I think I have now given a full description of all necessary 
to be known to those who propose to pass the winter in Rome. 
A knowledge of French is useful, and a little Italian, sufficient 
for household and shopping purposes, is easily acquired. The 
Italians arc such a courteous people that they never laugh at 
our mistakes. They are a pleasant people to live amongst, very 
affectionate and grateful for kindness, and very intelligent. 

And so good-bye, kind readers. If there is anything I can 
tell you more than I have told, I should be glad to do so, and a 
letter would find me under cover to the Editor. 

After twenty-five years' experience of Italy I have quite 
decided that there is no place, for those whose health or wealth 
does not enable them to live in comfort in England, like lovely, 
sunny Italy. E. M. I\ 
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Effte's Xo&oer, 

By ANNIE ARM ITT. 

Author of 

"The Garden at Monkholme," "In Shallow Waters," &c. 

It's no use, Miss Effie ; you'll have to take anybody that comes, 
or give up the house." 

"Perhaps I'd better give it up, Sarah?" 

" As you please, miss ; but it's little the furniture will bring 
you, and there'll be rent for another three quarters ; and 
if you have to pay for lodgings you'll find them dear and un- 
comfortable." 

" He's a very respectable old gentleman, you say ? " 

" Couldn't be more so. He's lived in this house for months 
at a time. He gives very little trouble, and pays most regular. 
You needn't never see him yourself, miss ; not unless you liked. 
I'll take his orders ; he's used to me, bless you. You've just to 
make his bills and I'll take them and get them paid. His 
coming now would tide us over the time till the ladies came 
back." 

" Then, Sarah, you may write and tell him he can come. 
You may say that Mrs. Brown is dead, but the lady who is 
keeping on the house has everything just the same. I daresay 
it was silly of me to make any difficulty." 

And so the matter was settled, and Effie knew that she 
would be able to pay her rent as before. Also, when old Mr. 
Tompkins took possession of his rooms, he proved a harmless, 
quiet, and pleasant old gentleman. He greeted Effie with 
courtesy when he met her on the stairs, and she saw him at no 
other time. He paid his bills with the utmost regularity. 

" My landlady looks young," he remarked once to Sarah. 
" I suppose she's old Mrs. Brown's niece ? " 

" I don't know as she's so near a relation as that," said Sarah 
stolidly, but the impression remained in Mr. Tompkins' mind 
that Effie was his late landlady's niece, and that her name was 
Brown. This impression was likely to be confirmed by the fact 
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that Effie continued to make out her accounts on the same 
printed forms that the late Mrs. Brown had used. Mrs. 
Brown's husband had been a grocer, and he had, shortly before 
his decease, procured a new and very large stock of bill-heads 
on which to send out his accounts to his customers. When his 
widow took up the lodging-house business, she made use of 
these bill-heads for her own accounts, only crossing out the 
word " Grocer," which followed " R. Brown/' And now Effie 
used them in her turn. She had no proper right to do so, 
because her name was not Brown ; but she disliked to put her 
own name at the head of these bills ; so she just wrote over the 
name "R. Brown," the words " successor to." A lodging-house 
bill is not usually a very formal affair, so that nobody noticed 
the custom or enquired into its meaning. Her own signature, 
" E. Bruce," was never very legibly written, and passed with 
most persons under these circumstances for " E. Brown." The 
tradespeople often called her "Miss Brown," and she never 
objected to it or corrected the mistake. 

But of her own name she was secretly very proud, so proud 
that she would gladly have dropped it altogether in her present 
obscure circumstances. She was a member, a poor and solitary 
member, of a great house, and she had been reared in luxury 
and refinement. The uncle who had educated her had kept 
a large establishment, and liked to have it always full of com- 
pany. Effie had had pretty gowns to wear, and good horses to 
ride, and had known what it was to be flattered and courted as 
the mistress of a house where the hospitality was lavish and the 
company agreeable. She bad known, too, all the triumphs of 
a pretty woman who had beautiful dresses and social advantages 
at her command. 

Her uncle's property was, however, entailed, and he had 
never saved any money. He had no children of his own, and 
did not perhaps consider that Effie's claim on him could extend 
to a provision after his death. Probably he expected her to 
marry ; and she might have done so, if he had not died sud- 
denly, when she was only twenty. Three years had passed 
since then, and Effie had learnt what it was to be very poor and 
very lonely. The kindness of her uncle's friends towards her 
had promised to be of a slack and uncertain sort, and she 
thought that she preferred independence. She had never 
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studied hard, and was not qualified to take a really good place 
as governess ; but she had a lovely voice, and a great taste for 
music ; she determined therefore to go to London and to take 
pupils. 

She took lodgings with Mrs. Brown, who had been her 
mother's maid twenty years before, and who continued to treat 
her, in spite of her poverty, with the deepest respect. But Effie 
had not prospered. She was not experienced in the ways of 
the world, and she avoided rather than sought her old friends. 
Often she had a difficulty in earning enough to live. But Mrs. 
Brown was always kind to her, and at last would have been 
glad to let her live in the house for nothing. Then Mrs. Brown 
died, and it was found that she had left her furniture to Effie. 
She had spoken of it before to her servant Sarah. 

" I bought it, every stick of it, with money I saved when I was 
with Mrs. Bruce," she declared, " and it shall go back where it 
came from so long as I've no heir of my own to give it to. 
And there's many a daughter wouldn't have been as good as 
she's been to me in this illness. My bit of savings goes to you, 
Sarah, as I've always promised, because you've helped me to 
make them. But the furniture will help to keep a home for that 
poor young thing, and I don't see why the house shouldn't go on 
as before with you to manage it." 

The house had gone on as before, until the two maiden ladies 
who occupied the best rooms were ordered to the south of 
France for the winter, and the widow, who had been a fixture for 
years in the dining-room suite, went away to live with a married 
son. Then it was that Mr. Tompkins made his application and 
was accepted. Effie had thought that she would not like to 
take gentlemen as lodgers ; but business could not be conducted 
on such principles of fastidiousness, and just now she was 
very short of pupils. So Mr. Tompkins came. His coming 
seemed at first to make no real difference to Effie. 

It was about a month afterwards that she came in very tired 
from a long walk. She had been giving lessons in the afternoon, 
and she had come through the Park on her way back. She sat 
down at the tea-table in her little back sitting-room, but ate 
nothing. 

"Come now, Miss Effie, what's the matter?" said Sarah 
cheerily. 
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"I can't tell you," she said, pushing her chair from the table 
and looking round her. What a dreary little place it was ! She 
felt choked by the meanness of its dark and dingy walls. The 
life that she lived seemed at that moment intolerable, both in its 
poverty and its loneliness. She had no friend in the world, 
nobody to speak to of her own affairs, except this good-natured 
servant 

" Something's happened," said Sarah, " I've never seen you like 
that before. 

" It's only," Effie answered, " that I've seen a ghost." And 
further than that she would say nothing. 

At this time she had ceased to think of Mr. Tompkins, 
leaving him entirely to the management of Sarah. He had, the 
week before, gone into the country on a visit, but he retained his 
rooms and paid for them as usual. 

" There's a letter for you to look at," Sarah remarked after a 
little while, and Effie roused herself to open and read it. It was 
addressed to Miss Brown, so she knew it contained nothing of 
any private interest. When, indeed, did any letter come to her 
that did ? 

" It concerns you more than me," she said, tossing it across 
to the managing Sarah ; " it's from Mr. Tompkins. He has 
offered the use of his room to a friend for a few nights, and the 
friend will arrive to-morrow. I suppose it will make no differ- 
ence." Then she went back to her own thoughts. 

That night she dreamt strange dreams. Once more in those 
dreams she lived in lofty rooms and wore beautiful raiment. 
Men smiled when she entered, and women kissed and caressed 
as they welcomed her. She listened to sweet music and plea- 
sant voices, she wandered through gardens rich in flowers. It 
was a selfish and sordid dream, perhaps, but it was like a taste 
of Heaven after the life she had lately led ; and into that 
dream there came at last a voice pleasanter than any of the 
others, and the touch of a hand that made her own tremble ; 
there was such a thrill of emotion in the meeting that she was 
startled out of her sleep, and awoke sobbing in the darkness. 

Oh, how cold the room was ! How empty and ugly the 
world about her ! She could feel its hideousness even through 
the blackness. Sarah was kind to her, but no one else ; and 
what could Sarah do to help her in her great heart-loneliness ? 
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She was still but a tender young thing, and had been used for so 
many years to have at least the semblance of love about her ; 
she had been petted and praised, all her wants had been minis- 
tered to, and her favour had been courted and valued. Now 
she counted for nothing in a world where shillings were of more 
value than sweet looks. The world was sordid ; people counted 
their pennies grudgingly into her soft young fingers, which had 
been made only — as it seemed in her old life — for the tender 
touches of friendship and the tender clasps of love. 

She had met a man that day who belonged to her old life, 
who had helped her indeed to spoil it, and now she repeated to 
herself, " If I had never seen him ! " It was not that she had 
ever loved him, but that, in the wilfulness of a happy time, she 
had let her intercourse with him vex and offend the man she 
had really loved, and who might perhaps have gone on to love 
her. 

" How could I be so foolish ? " she said to herself ; and then 
she went on to murmur, thinking of the man she had loved — " I 
hope he will never, never know, never guess what a miserable 
thing I am now." 

She fancied that he would only pity and despise her, for he 
had never really loved her ; and it seemed to her that already 
she had taken the tone of her surroundings, so that all grace 
and beauty had left her. 

" I might have been so happy now/' she said, and cried 
herself to sleep again in the darkness. 

Mr. Tompkins* friend arrived the next day, while she was out 
with her pupils. She was toiling wearily upstairs on her return 
when his door opened suddenly below her and he said, "Sarah." 

She stood still, her hand on the banister, but she did not look 
round ; it seemed as if she had been turned into stone. If 
anyone had been in front of her, he would have seen that her 
face was as white as it could well be, and that her mouth was 
drawn with a strong look of distress. But the lodger was below 
and did not glance up ; Sarah came hurrying out of the kitchen, 
and while the two talked, Effie went on upstairs slowly and 
softly. When she reached her own room, she sat down by the 
bed ; she was trembling all over now and did not even attempt 
to take off her jacket. Instead of that she rang her bell, a thing 
that she had not done for years, for she had long learnt to do 
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without personal attendance. The strangeness of the incident 
made Sarah hasten upstairs. 

" Who is that, Sarah ? " Effie asked. " Who were you talking 
to?" 

" The new lodger — Mr. Tompkins* friend, I mean. He came 
half-an-hour ago." 

" Ifyt he is not going to stay ! " 

" Why, certainly, miss ; you said yourself it made no differ- 
ence." 

" I did not know then, but it is impossible, impossible that he 
should stay." 

" I'm afraid he'll have to. He's brought his things and every- 
thing. We can't turn him out, and why should we? He's 
never been rude to you, miss ? " 

" Rude to me ! He would be rude to no one. But — but — 
if he stays, / cannot, I must go," said Effie, wildly, and she 
began to tie her bonnet strings again. 

"Just sit still, and let me get you a cup of tea. You don't 
know what you're saying. You're tired to death." 

" I know quite well. He is Mr. Lucas ; he is Paul Lucas ; 
and he has come here ! " 

" Lucas is his name, sure enough, but what difference that 
should make I can't see. You've taken cold," said the good 
woman with anxious solicitude, " and got put out about some- 
thing. Get your things off and come downstairs." 

" I cannot come down, unless it's to go out and come back no 
more. I might meet him if I did." 

" I don't see how that would matter. He's a gentleman, and 
you say yourself he'd never be rude to anyone. I didn't think 
you were one to have such fancies, just because he's younger 
than we thought." 

" But he would know me, Sarah." 

" I can't tell what you mean, Miss Effie. Have you met him 
before ? " 

" Met him ? He ought to have been — if I had not been a 
fool he would have been — oh, Sarah, how can I tell you ? " and 
she put her head down on the coarse coloured counterpane, and 
sobbed bitterly. 

" Nay, miss ; if you won't tell me, how can I help you ? 
Yet if it's as bad as this it would be best to know." 
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" He is the man I was to— that my uncle wanted mc to 
marry." 

" Ah ! " said Sarah, light breaking in upon her, " and you 
didn't like him." 

" Not like him ! " said Effie, fiercely, the pent-up passion of 
long years breaking out under this provocation. " I love him 
with all my heart. I wish he would speak to me to-night as he 
did once — only once before, and th^n that I might die and 
have done with it, and forget the rest." 

" Good lord ! " said the woman, shocked as well as amazed ; 
" I didn't think you were that sort." 

" I didn't think so, myself," said Effie ; " but I am tired, tired 
to death, and I don't care what I say." 

" Poor dear ! You've had a bad time, and not what you've 
been used to," said Sarah, her sympathy returning. " But you 
don't mean that he didn't like you ? " 

" He didn't like me — much," said Effie, in self-scorn ; " and I 
vexed him. So he went away." 

"Well, now he's back it'll all come right," said Sarah, cheer- 
fully. " You come down and get your tea — and how would it 
be if you was to take his in on a tray, as a surprise, and see 
what would come of it ? " 

Poor Effie ! The bitterness of her position was not likely to 
be understood by this rude but faithful friend. She had spoken 
almost abjectly of her love for Paul Lucas, and yet she would 
rather die than let him guess her feelings, or meet him at all in 
her present position. How could Sarah comprehend that ? At 
last, however, she made it clear that she would not consent to 
remain in the house another moment if Mr. Lucas knew that 
she was there ; as she had nowhere else to go to, this threat was 
certain to make Sarah keep her secret safely. Then Sarah 
fought against Effie's desire to send Mr. Lucas away. There was 
no reason that could be given ; if she tried to turn him out he 
would demand to see the mistress ; " And then where would you 
be ? " she asked. (l It is but for a few days. You need never be 
on the stairs when he is in the house. I'll bring your things up 
and down for you, and you can go out at the back. He's not 
of the sort to pry into places that don't belong to him. He's 
too much the gentleman." 

And so Effie agreed to do nothing desperate. Only she sat 
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up in her cold room wrapped in a shawl until Mr. Lucas went 
out Then she crept down to the kitchen fire and had her tea. 
She was afraid of being in the sitting-room alone. She was 
afraid of being alone at all while he was so near. She felt that 
if left to her own thoughts she would be driven to do something 
strange. She might even get up and walk into the dining-room 
to say to him, " Won't you forgive me, Paul ? I never loved 
anyone but you." 

And what could have been more dreadful than that ? What 
desperate humiliatipn — what depths of ignoble self-scorn might 
not be expected to follow ? At least now she could, to some 
degree, respect herself; while she dwelt alone in her misery and 
he did not know it. 



CHAPTER II. 

The next day, Paul Lucas was walking alone through the Park. 
He had but recently returned to England, and his thoughts 
were full of a girl whom he had loved before he went away. 

" I don't think he was worthy of her," he said to himself, " but 
it was natural that she should like him best. He had that sort 
of way with him. I was always so confoundedly cross ; no 
wonder she hated me." 

He was walking briskly, for his disappointment had not 
injured his health, and he had prospered in the world since, 
which made it easier to bear his trouble without despondency. 
He did not notice at first that he was gradually overtaking a 
young girl, who walked slowly, as if she felt tired. 

Something in the way she carried herself at last attracted his 
attention and startled him into further observation. It was 
like her certainly, the girl he had been thinking of, but 
where was the old easy movement, the graceful action, the 
springy lightness of his memories ? 

Poor Effie ! She was tired certainly, and had a blister on her 
foot. In the old days a walking tour on the mountains had 
blistered her foot once, and then she limped, but now she was 
so used to blisters that she had learnt to walk tenderly, without 
limping. And then her boots were old ; they were worn out of 
shape at the heel, and no woman can walk properly on crooked 
boots. She kept her pretty figure, and she held herself well, 
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but her dress was very shabby ; her jacket, like her boots, had 
worn out of shape and was not in the present fashion, and her 
bonnet had suffered from exposure to the weather. What was 
there in this poverty-stricken, dejected girl to remind Paul Lucas 
of dainty Effie Bruce ? Effie Bruce, with the pretty feet always 
cased in perfect shoes — with the lovely shape always clad in the 
materials that fitted and became it best — with the bird-like 
head delicately poised and crowned with sunny hair and perfect 
millinery ? Yet he moved a little faster, and felt his heart begin 
to beat Then she turned to look at him and he knew her face, 
•which was thinner, sadder, but not so much altered as the rest 
of her. 

"Effie!" he cried. 

" Oh, Mr. Lucas ! " 

There was distress, almost despair, in her tone. She was 
hunted down at last, and could keep her miserable secret no 
more. But he heard only the words she had used. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, " I forgot that I was not Paul 
any more. I ought to have said Mrs. Cliff." 

She stood still and looked at him then, her face pale with 
anger or some other emotion. 

" No," she said, " certainly not. By no means — that." 

" Not that/' he said, his voice trembling a little ; " you cannot 
be still— Effie Bruce?" 

" What else should I be ? " she asked angrily. Then she 
remembered her own foolishness and began to walk rapidly. 

" Effie, you must speak to me. I want to understand. Why 
should you run away? It is no use — I shall go with you." 

This reminded her that by running away she would only take 
him where she least wanted him to see her go. She stood still 
and looked at him. 

" That would be cruel indeed," she said. 

" And why ? " 

" Because I don't want to sec you ever again." 

" You are cruel to me now." 

" No ; how could I be ? You don't know why. Oh, let me 
go away." 

" I never deserved that you should treat me like this. I 
cannot bear to know nothing more of you, to lose sight of you, 
without understanding. You look ill ; you look " 
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" Poor ! Yes, and you are sorry for me ; but you need not 
be. I am quite well, and I have everything I want" 

"I have always thought of you as happy and " he 

hesitated again ; he was bungling a good deal, but he was too 
much absorbed to feel it. 

" Prosperous ? No, I have not prospered exactly, but I have 
all I want ; and I have always been — happy, quite happy." It 
was all she could do to keep the tears out of her voice, but she 
was determined to say no less. 

" How I must have vexed you, and how you must hate me," 
he said, mortified as well as amazed at her manner ; for the old 
quarrel need not surely have made so bitter a meeting as this ! " 

" Yes, you vexed me terribly, and I have hated you ever sincc^ 
Now will you let me go ? " 

He let her go, and stood watching her. She took the first 
turning that she came to, going far out of her way to avoid 
further encounters ; then she was so tired that she had to take a 
tram to carry her back to her destination. 

She cried herself to sleep again that night, keeping her sobs 
subdued that he might not hear them in the room underneath ; 
and she said to herself many times over : 

" He is sorry for me, he is sorry for me, but he never loved 
me at all. I must go away from here, or he will find out the 
truth. Oh, Paul, Paul, once you nearly loved me, and now I 
might have been your wife. If only I could never see you more,, 
lest I should tell you all the truth." 

And he thought, as he smoked his solitary cigar, " I wonder 
why I wasn't to know where she lived. It can never be that 
that rascal jilted her ! " 

In the darkness of the night Effie awoke ; there was a sound 
of voices in her ears and a suffocating sensation in her throat. 
In a moment she understood the meaning of it, for the room 
was full of smoke. Someone was knocking at her door also, and 
calling to her, and she knew that it was Paul Lucas. 

" It's all right, sir," she heard Sarah's voice say, " I'll wake her 
and bring her down." 

"There's no time to lose, the flames may catch the 
staircase directly, just underneath," and he struck at the door 
again. 

" If you'll go down, sir, and be trying to keep it back till the 
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engine comes, I'll see that she comes down," said Sarah, who 
thought she understood the reason of Effie's silence. 

" I can't leave your mistress to suffocate up here, woman, for 
she may be suffocating at this minute— or surely she would 
answer us." Sarah was a stranger to him, and her conduct 
seemed inexplicable. The fire, which he had discovered, had 
originated in a little store-room under the staircase, where a 
small supply of oil was kept among other materials. Perhaps 
this woman, who seemed to manage the whole house herself, 
had set fire to it for her own purposes, and had intended that 
her mistress — some helpless old lady — should perish above. 

" To tell you the truth, sir, I don't believe she'll ever come out, 
not as long as you're here. If you will but leave her to me ! " 
said Sarah, in despair. 

" Leave her to you ! I don't even know that she hears us. If 
she doesn't answer at once I will break the door down. It isn't 
a time for manners and ceremony." 

Effie had been dressing herself quickly and quietly. Her 
hands were trembling and her heart was beating. She did not 
want to answer Paul ; she did not want to open the door and 
meet him. But now she must do something. The smoke had 
made her throat sore ; perhaps her voice would be hoarse and he 
would not recognize it. 

" I hear you," she answered. " I will be ready in a moment. 
You can go down." 

Paul stood as if thunderstruck. He turned to Sarah and 
stared at her. 

" Who is in that room ? " he said. " Miss Bruce ? " 

" Who else ?" said Sarah. "She'll never forgive me. I told 
you to go away." 

"And you want me to leave her there ! Go down and save 
yourself. The staircase has burnt into flame ; you can't pass in 
another moment." 

He thrust Sarah towards the stairs with one hand, and then, 
turning to the door before him, he struck it heavily with his fist ; 
his intention was evident now ; he was prepared to break it 
open. 

" Wait ! " said Effie ; " I will unlock it." He heard the key 
turn ; he grasped the handle, and then she stood before him. 
She had dressed rapidly, and at the last moment had drawn on 
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an old blue dressing-gown ; her hair was about her shoulders ; 
her eyes were bright with terror and excitement. She looked as 
far removed from the helpless old lady he had come to save as 
she well could do. " Effie ! " he said ; and she answered " Paul 1 " 
Then she covered her face with her hands. 

He thought he heard the staircase crackle behind him, and he 
waited for no more words ; he took her up into his arms and 
carried her down. The boards were hot under his feet ; and at 
one place the flame seemed to snatch at him as he passed, but he 
held the folds of her blue flannel gown close about her, and she 
at least was unhurt. The engines were arriving in front of the 
house as he reached the ground floor ; the flames, which were 
licking the staircase half way up, had not yet spread downwards, 
and Effie's little sitting-room was yet safe. 

Sarah was waiting at the door of it, and thither he carried 
Effie. She had not stirred once since he had taken her into his 
arms, and she had turned her face away from his to his 
shoulder. 

" Now," he said, speaking to Sarah, " there is the old lady to 
think of, your mistress, Miss Brown." 
" / am Miss Brown," said Effie. 

Sarah had turned and fled ; she had the house to consider ; 
these young people could settle the rest themselves. 

The firemen had already taken possession of the place ; a 
landing window had been thrown open, and the engines were 
playing upon the fire ; it seemed likely that they would soon be 
able to extinguish it; but Sarah must see that her mistress* 
goods were damaged as little as possible. Paul made one run 
into the hall to see what was the position of affairs ; then he 
went back to the sitting-room and shut the door. 
" Effie," he said, " what are you doing here ? " 
" I live here," she answered. Her bright and beautiful hair fell 
over her shoulders ; she was glad to have it as a screen to her face ; 
the delicate lace at her wrists (for the old dressing-gown was a 
remnant of happier days) half covered the hands that she clasped 
together. She had sat down, with her head drooping ; she was 
shy and she was ashamed ; but she looked more like her old self 
than she had done for years, more like the pretty, spoilt child of 
the past. Sarah had lighted a kitchen candle and put it on the 
table. It was burning'there now. 
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"In the same house with me," said Paul, " and I did not 
know." 

" I did not want you to know." 

He felt that he ought to go then, that there was no reason at 
all to stay ; but there was something in her shy and shrinking 
attitude that gave him courage. And in fact the embarrassment 
of her present condition had for the moment put other embarass- 
ments out of her mind. She wondered whether he had observed 
that she had thrust bare feet into her worn slippers. He had 
observed nothing of the sort, but he felt that the girl before him 
was not the girl he had met in the Park, angry and cold. He 
could not lose his opportunity. He put his hand on the tightly 
clasped fingers under their fringe of lace. 

" Effie," he said, " will you tell me why you did not marry 
him?" 

" I never thought of such a thing," said Effie, putting more of 
her shoulder between himself and her face. He did not find the 
action discouraging. 

" Then you used him only as a means of getting rid of me." 

She was silent, but she took her hands from under his and hid 
them in her sleeves. He felt that the battle must be fought and 
won now, or lost altogether. 

" Because you hated me so much," he went on, withdrawing a 
little in response to her own movement. 

" I did not hate you." 

"At any rate you do now." 

She was silent again for a moment ; then she said, " I don't 
know why you should say so." 

" Because you like me to be miserable." 

She meditated a little and clasped her hands together again, 
drooping her head more. " I don't know why you should be 
miserable." 

4< Because you don't love me." 

She trembled and turned from him altogether. " You never 
loved me at all," she answered. 

Some instinct told him that that turning away was the last 
act of resistance before surrender, if he could dare to take 
advantage of it He put his arms about her and drew her back 
to him. " I love you now, at any rate. And I have loved you 
all the time." 
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" It is because I am so poor and you are sorry for me," Effie 
whispered, but her lips were near enough then for him to feel 
their movement like a caress. 

" I have no idea how poor you arc ; and I am not sorry for 
you in the least. It is myself that I am sorry for." 

" Now ? " she said, under her breath. 

" Well, not now — except that Sarah is turning the handle to 
say that the fire is out." 

" Law, miss," said that good woman, opening the door, " there's 
been a deal of damage done ; but not as much as might have 
been expected ; and we must just make the best of it. Mrs. 
Jones next door has sent in to say as you could sleep there if 
you like, everything being so upset." 

And Effie slept next door, leaving the trouble of putting 
everything to rights to Sarah and Mr. Lucas, who showed him- 
self downright obliging on this occasion, and, as Sarah said, 

" everything that a gentleman should be." 

******* 

When, a few weeks afterwards, Miss Bruce returned to her old 
sphere of life as Mrs. Paul Lucas, everybody wondered where in 
the world she had hidden herself meanwhile. But they had not 
been very particular in their inquiries about her when she was 
lost to them, and so they felt it due to themselves not to be too 
exact in their questions after her restoration to their field of 
vision. Wherever she had been, she had acquired a dignity and 
distance of manner that had not been hers before. 

Miss Brown's old house was kept on for years afterwards by 
Miss S. Garner, whose Christian name was — as a few people 
remembered — Sarah. The house had a great deal of new and 
good furniture put into by a Mr. Lucas, who happened to be 
staying there at the time of a disastrous fire. So the neighbours 
understood. But what became of Mrs. Brown's niece those 
neighbours never knew. Some people said her name had not 
really been Brown, but Branch, or Brace, or perhaps Brough. 
These, however, were vague traditions which were never 
properly elucidated. She went away, and that part of the city 
saw her no more. Probably Miss S. Garner could have given her 
friends further information ; but she never did. 
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Brawn Blank 

By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

Author of "The M. F. H.'s Daughter," " £100,000 versus Ghosts," 
"The Criton Hunt Mystery," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 

MARY'S LOVER. 

Sir JOHN BLUNT had arrived at the Castle ; he was standing in 
the large oak - panelled hall, talking to Lord Leftbury ; but 
before we go on we must go back, and in as few words as possible 
come to an understanding as to his previous knowledge of that 
gentleman's family and his engagement to his daughter. 

Lord Leftbury had known him for years. Sir John Blunt 
was three-and-thirty, and, as Aunt Elizabeth had said, he was 
already a public character and an authority in the House. Few 
men of his age had come to the fore as he had ; few men indeed 
more spoken of, respected and honoured than he ; fewer still 
whose speeches were listened to and read with so much interest 
as were given to his. 

While he had been in his teens, through his father's death, he 
came into the baronetcy and nearly forty thousand a year, to say 
nothing of one of the finest properties in Slowshire and quite the 
nicest house in Park Lane. 

That ever since that date he had been considered a desirable 
" catch " by manoeuvring mammas and daughters, is a matter of 
course ; but Sir John Blunt had never shown the very smallest 
inclination to rise at any of the tempting baits which were 
dangled before his eyes, and long before he had arrived at the 
age of thirty his capture had been looked upon as almost 
hopeless. 

No man ever had less idea of flirting than had Sir John Blunt. 
People said he was completely wrapped up in politics, and was 
not a marrying man. Those people were at the same time right 
and wrong. He was wrapped up, as they called it, in politics, no 
man more so ; but he had always intended to marry, and he had 
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only been waiting until he met a woman he could love enough 
to wish to make her his wife. Like many another grave, high- 
principled, prematurely old young man, he had had his ideal of 
what a wife should be ; and when he finally fixed his heart upon 
Mary Dunstable she was of course, and as usual, just as unlike 
his ideal as ever she could be. 

Mary had been in London for several weeks before Sir John 
Blunt chanced to see her. Not that Mary had not been seen 
everywhere where it was desirable that she should put in an 
appearance, but for the simple reason that Sir John Blunt, when 
not at St. Stephen's, was generally to be found, surrounded by 
papers, at his writing-table in his own house, and that never by 
any chance was he to be seen in a crowded ball or reception 
room. 

It was one morning, very early, that Sir John first noticed 
Miss Dunstable. He was taking an early constitutional, when 
he saw her riding with a man he knew. 

It was not Miss Dunstable, but the horse she rode, which first 
attracted Sir John's attention. It was a remarkably high- 
spirited, good-looking thoroughbred; a horse that Sir John 
would at any time have been certain to notice, even had it not 
happened to be rearing straight on end, as it was doing as he 
passed. 

The fact that the girl who rode it handled it in a very work- 
manlike manner struck Sir John at once, although up to that 
moment a woman who rode to hounds had been one of his pet 
antipathies. That Miss Dunstable did ride to hounds he knew 
at once; no woman who did not do so would have been as 
thoroughly at home in her saddle as she was, and without any 
surprise at finding himself doing so, he now admired what 
formerly he had especially abhorred. 

As soon as the horse in question came to its right mind under 
its rider's delicate and skilful management, she turned, and with 
an imperious gesture beckoned to her side the groom who 
followed them. 

"Stones," she exclaimed severely, " take off 'that curb chain 
and nose band," then with a touch of impatience in her manner, 
such as a spoilt child might have used, she turned to her com- 
panion. " Uncle Henry," she protested, in a voice audible to all 
around her, " you see I was right. I cannot ride this animal in 
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that heavy bit — no one could. You must believe me now, and 
not ask me to assist in another public circus performance." 

The voice which said all this was neither low nor musical, but 
it had a ring in it which caught Sir John's fancy, for it spoke of 
a straightforwardness and honesty of character which unfortu- 
nately its owner did not happen to possess. 

That her words and the fuss she made were far from being 
as workmanlike as her seat on horseback, did not strike Sir 
John. The fact that had she ridden really well she would have 
quietly managed her mount in unobtrusive silence, and probably 
avoided the circus exhibition which she professed to so greatly 
disapprove of, also escaped his observation ; the fact that she 
had professed to dislike the attention which had been drawn in 
her direction alone attracted Sir John ; it was a sentiment he 
sympathised with and approved of. 

Sir John's ideal had a quiet, gentle manner and voice, she 
was a woman and a lady to the heart's core, she never in her 
life had done anything in the least masculine, and she had 
certainly never addressed an inferior in the tone Miss Mary 
Dunstable had used ; but Miss Dunstable had a fine figure and 
a good-looking face, and Sir John, who had never yet been 
attracted by the many still finer figures and better-looking faces 
he had seen, was attracted by them just as any other ordinary 
mortal who had never had any high-flown ideas or ideals might 
have been. 

Sir John raised his hat and held out his hand to his old friend, 
Lord Shandon. 

His advance was received as his advances generally were 
received — with much warmth — and a minute later he was 
formally introduced to Lord Shandon's niece. 

His appearance met with Miss Mary Dunstable's approval ; 
he was without question the very best-looking man she had ever 
seen. The moment her eyes first rested upon his fine figure 
and handsome face, she acknowledged that this was so to herself ; 
and at the same time made up her mind that he was sure to 
be conceited, and that she would therefore give him to under- 
stand at once that she hardly saw him, and certainly nevei 
wished to see him again. 

This was not the manner in which Sir John was generally 
treated, and although it was a little rude, it was refreshing 
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because it was out of the common. He was not conceited, no 
man less so, and therefore he took no offence because Miss 
Dunstable seemed in a hurry to move on again. 

That Miss Dunstable was extremely self-conscious and con- 
ceited herself, never entered Sir John's mind ; and yet it had 
been her overpowering amount of conceit which had made her 
so extremely anxious to impress Sir John with the idea that she 
was far from being pleased with him for wishing to be introduced 
to her. 

She admired him, and that fact made her doubly anxious to 
snub his overtures of friendship. Miss Dunstable loved admi- 
ration inordinately ; she could only endure people who admired 
her, and yet she would sooner have died than have shown the 
least spark of sympathy or admiration for any of her numerous 
worshippers. It must be all take and no give with Mary Dun- 
stable, and the result was this, that people who were attraced by 
her good looks, very soon ceased to hover round a candle which 
gave forth so cold and dull a light 

Sir John put down her lack of manner to the score of youth ; 
he admired her although he could not possibly have explained 
why he did so ; she seemed very young and fresh and honest, 
and it was a relief to have found a really handsome girl who 
was not a flirt. 

So from that day Sir John began to hover round her ; to be 
seen at balls, dinner parties, theatres, receptions — in fact, he 
began to join the throng of social butterflies and to go where 
they went. 

Mary very soon discovered that to be seen talking to Sir 
John Blunt reflected a certain amount of credit upon herself, 
and that when he was near her she became a centre of attraction 
to her fellow creatures. 

Nothing in the world could have pleased Miss Dunstable 
better than this, and from the moment she made the discovery 
Sir John's fate was sealed. 

Mary, in her way, was a remarkably shrewd and clever girl. 
Sir John in a case of this sort was too thoroughly honest and 
gentlemanly to be so ; before they had known each other many 
days she had discovered all his likes and dislikes, and could read 
his mind as if it was an open book. 

Miss Dunstable very soon resolved that she would accept Sir 
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John's offer, when he asked her to marry him. That he would 
ask her to do so she knew full well, for he was not the sort of 
man to get up a mere flirtation with any woman. 

That she was clever, there was no doubt ; she knew instinc- 
tively the things which Sir John would or would not approve of 
in a woman, and the fact that she herself preferred the things 
he did not approve of to the things he did approve of, at first did 
not trouble her at all. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the better a man is the easier 
he is deceived. Miss Dunstable had no difficulty in appearing 
to be charming in the very way he liked best, and in making 
him believe her to be as different a young woman to her real 
self, as a sunny day is different to a November fog. 

And so she became engaged to Sir John Blunt. Lord Left- 
bury was delighted, and perhaps, dearly as he loved his daughter, 
he was just a little bit surprised. He had known and liked Sir 
John for several years, but it had not struck him that he was at 
all the kind of man that Mary would have liked. 

If Lord Leftbury, who knew Sir John, was surprised, Aunt 
Elizabeth, who did not, was infinitely more so. He was the very 
last man in England whom she would have thought likely to like 
Mary! 

And thus it was that, a few weeks after the announcement of 
his engagement, Sir John Blunt came to be standing in the old 
oak-panelled hall at Dunstable Castle, greeting Lord Leftbury 
as his future father-in-law. 

Presently the two entered the large drawing-room, with its 
quaint, old-fashioned furniture, and its still quainter, old-fashioned 
mistress. 

The old lady rose nervously from her seat by the fire. Well 
as she knew her niece's faults and often as she resented them, 
Aunt Elizabeth was in her heart of hearts devoted to her, and 
she was anxious, very anxious, to see for herself how matters 
really stood between Mary and her lover. Added to this, old 
Aunt Elizabeth very seldom went outside the castle walls and 
never beyond a circuit of a few miles from the Park gates, and 
a fresh face was rarely seen at Dunstable. Sir John was a man 
of mark, and in the old lady's estimation her introduction to 
him was quite an event 

Mary, who until the door opened had been feigning an 
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absolute indifference of manner, moved quickly forward and 
held out her hand. She had a truly charming smile upon her 
lips— her best smile, as Aunt Elizabeth mentally observed — but 
she did not blush the very least in the world, a fact which the 
old lady was not slow to notice. 

Sir John, without a moment's hesitation, took her hands in his, 
and kissed her quietly but affectionately upon both cheeks ; then, 
in a gentle but firm manner, he put her aside and turned towards 
the spot where Aunt Elizabeth stood. 

The old lady bestowed a courtly, old-fashioned curtsey upon 
him, a curtsey in which there was all the grace and dignity of 
a by-gone age ; and then with outstretched hand she advanced 
to meet him. Whether she was the most surprised or pleased 
when he took her hand in both his own and stooped down and 
kissed her wrinkled forehead, she could hardly have said herself, 
but from that moment her heart went straight out to him and 
she loved the man she had long respected. 

" I have heard so often of you, Aunt Elizabeth," he said 
warmly, " and am so very pleased to at last make your 
acquaintance." 

Aunt Elizabeth grew crimson with delight. Could it be 
possible that after all Mary loved her? That she had often 
talked of her old aunt to her lover ? In delighted trepidation 
the old lady's eyes sought her niece's face. 

Behind Sir John's back that young lady was looking decidedly 
impatient and annoyed ! 

A few hours later, Miss Mary Dunstable was sitting in a chair 
by the window in her bedroom. She had dismissed her maid 
for the night, and was attired in a pretty white cashmere 
dressing-gown. 

Presently she rose impatiently, and began to pace restlessly 
up and down the room. 

" Mad as a hatter ! " she exclaimed vehemently. " That is 
what I shall be in next to no time, at this rate ! Sakes ! how 
am I to keep up this namby-pamby manner ? How on earth 
can I go on for ever speaking in a whisper and moving about 
like a machine ? I shall begin to lose my own identity soon, 
and forget that there ever was such a person as Mary 
Dunstable." 

The girl really was excited and overwrought, and as if to 
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cool her head she sat down on the window-sill, leaning out- 
wards. 

" And yet if I don't go on with it ? " she murmured pensively. 
41 If I don't go on with it he will not marry me, that is all. 
And it is so desirable in every way." Here she paused and 
became wrapped in thought. " And he is handsome, too," she 
added in a somewhat softer tone. " So handsome. I wonder 
how it is that he is such an abominable prig." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BEFORE THE STORM. 

MARY found the next day very trying. She spent the 
greater part of it in Sir John's company, and although she 
admired him to a certain extent in a way of her own, no two 
people could well have been less congenial companions. 

To begin with, there was not one single interest which they 
had in common. Then Mary had a very cold nature, and Sir 
John had a very kind, warm heart, and his affection bored her. 
But above and beyond every other reason for Mary's boredom, 
was the fact that Sir John believed her to be an infinitely 
superior woman to what she really was ; and the delusion had to 
be kept up. This, of course, was very wearing. 

Far more wearing, indeed, here at Dunstable than it had been 
in Town, and so wearing that the following morning Mary came 
down in a somewhat rebellious humour. 

She was late for breakfast, and when at last she put in an 
appearance, she was not nearly as affable to her lover as usual. 
Indeed, she went so far -as to permit herself to enter the room 
quite briskly, and she did not attempt to lower her voice in 
speaking. 

Mary's voice, when it was not lowered, was certainly not 
harmonious, and although Sir John apparently did not notice 
the sudden change which had taken place in its intonation, a 
close observer might have noticed that there was an expression 
upon his handsome face, such as passes over a musician's when 
he hears a false note. 

" I have heard such an amusing piece of news this morning, 
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papa," she exclaimed, as soon as she was seated at the breakfast- 
table. 

" Yes, my dear ? " murmured her father, moving his pince-nez 
to the tip of his nose and beaming at her in a benevolent way- 
over the top of them. 

" You know what a dreadful little duffer that second Bleak 
boy is," began Mary excitedly. 

" One of Sir Reginald's sons ? " enquired Sir John. 

" Yes," she replied shortly. " Do you know him ? I do hope 
that you are not going to say that you like him, John." 

" Do not alarm yourself," was the light reply, " I have never 
seen the young gentleman. I was only surprised at the character 
you gave him. You know that he is at the top of the sixth 
form at Eton, and one of the very youngest boys who has 
ever been there." 

" My dear John," expostulated the girl quietly, raising her 
eyes to bestow an amused glance in his direction, " what can 
that possibly have to do with the question ? Rather goes to 
prove my theory than otherwise, does it not ? " 

Sir John laughed. " Well, Molly," he replied, " he is in the 
Eton eleven, and the best bowler they have had in it for some 
years past. Does that please your ladyship better ? " 

" Not a bit," was the prompt reply. " You should just see 
him on a horse, and after that I assure you that you will never 
say a single word in his favour again. Oh, it is a perfect fact ; 
do not doubt it ! He is the most absolute little duffer I know." 

There was a momentary pause, and then Aunt Elizabeth 
turned to Sir John and inquired in icy accents if he approved of 
the term duffer, and considered it a suitable expression for a 
young lady to use. 

For a few seconds, a rather awful silence followed Aunt 
Elizabeth's solemn words. Mary, for the first time since her 
lover's arrival, grew scarlet in the face, and with an unpleasant 
smile upon her lips, which she believed to express indifference, 
but which was very far from doing so, waited more anxiously 
than she would have cared to own for Sir John's reply. 

"No, Miss Dunstable," he replied very quietly; "I cannot 
truthfully say that I do, but when Mary happens to be the young 
lady in question, that naturally alters the case ; anything that 
she says is, of course, charming." 
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If he could but have known how the girl hated him for that 
elaborately courteous, rather pompous reply, perhaps the know- 
ledge might have saved him much trouble and pain in the days 
that were to follow. 

" Come ! " exclaimed Lord Leftbury. " Are we not growing 
rather too serious over a joke ? Well, Mary, and what about 
young Bleak ? " he added briskly, turning to his daughter as he 
spoke. 

Mary was feeling extremely indignant both with Aunt 
Elizabeth and Sir John, but she succeeded in disguising her 
annoyance by replying in an apparently good-natured tone of 
voice. " Well, he has persuaded Sir Reginald to buy that big 
chestnut horse I had last winter." 

" I have told Bleak over and over again that that boy of his 
could not ride the horse ! " exclaimed Lord Leftbury, evidently 
annoyed. 

" So foolish of Sir Reginald not to take your advice, John," 
put in Aunt Elizabeth. " And when one knows all the terrible 
anxiety that poor dear Lady Constance will suffer ! I know I 
never had a happy moment when dear Mary was on the back of 
that dangerous horse." 

Mary laughed. " Oh, / could ride him," she protested in an 
off-hand tone. " And as far as that goes I wish papa had not 
sold him. He was one of the best hunters I have ever had." 

As she spoke, Mary cast a half-defiant glance in the direction 
of Sir John, who was apparently engrossed in the process of 
cutting the top off a richly brown-tinted egg. 

" He was not a safe mount for you, Mary," put in her father ; 
"although I must say you managed him uncommonly well. As 
to young Reginald Bleak's riding him, the idea is quite 
ridiculous." 

" It is odd that the boy rides so badly," remarked Sir John 
quietly. " His father used to be bad to beat, they say, and Jack 
Bleak goes uncommonly well." 

Mary looked up quickly. "You know Jack?" she ques- 
tioned. 

" Oh, yes, J know Jack Bleak well enough," returned Sir John. 
" Everyone knows Jack Bleak, I fancy." 

The colour stole ever so slightly into Mary's cheeks. There 
had been a time, not so very long ago, when she had imagined 
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herself rather in love with Sir Reginald's eldest son. " Oh, Jack 
is not a bad sort/' she returned magnanimously, " and I grant 
he knows how to go. Nothing so very wonderful about his 
riding, you know, but still, he goes straight enough some- 
times." 

" I have seen him go very well," was the quiet reply. 
" Then you do hunt, John ? " enquired Mary, in a suppressed 
tone. 

" Oh, yes, I hunt," he replied, looking up with a smile. 
" Everyone hunts nowadays, do they not ? " And then, without 
having noticed the peculiar expression which was hovering 
round her mouth, he turned the subject by enquiring how far it 
was to Morescliffe, where they were going to a garden-party 
that afternoon. 

The remainder of that morning parsed in a manner which 
Mary considered even more trying than the preceding day. 
Sir John was more attentive than ever — in a quiet, gentle way ; 
and it seemed as if he had never even noticed the change which 
her manner had undergone. He continued to treat her as if she 
was a precious and delicate piece of porcelain, that needed the 
utmost consideration and care. She had rather liked his manner 
towards her when they had been in Town together, and his 
attentions had brought her prominently to the fore ; but now 
she found it irritating in the extreme. 

During all that morning, in spite of her growing impatience, 
she held herself in check ; but by the time she arrived at Mores- 
cliffe she was in one of her most reckless humours. 

The Athertons were there, as they often were, and they 
instantly made a rush for her. Neither Lord Leftbury nor 
Aunt Elizabeth were there, so Mary permitted herself to be 
borne off to play a set of tennis with Mr. Thomas Atherton as 
her partner, and his eldest sister as one of their opponents. 

After the set was over, Miss Atherton made an easy victim of 
her for a stroll to see a distant flower-border, and Mr. Thomas 
Atherton accompanied them. 

The Athertons made a great fuss over Mary, and plainly let 
her see that they considered her by far the most important 
person at Lady Morescliffe's garden-party. This was just the 
sort of homage Mary liked. There was no need to hold herself 
in check when in the company of young Atherton ; it was so 
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more than evident that he found her very amusing and charming 
just as she was. 

Mary permitted him to dangle about her apron-strings a 
great deal that afternoon — partly to see how Sir John would 
take it. 

Sir John "took it " far too well to please her. Apparently he 
saw nothing unusual in her conduct at all. He was in the best 
of tempers during their homeward drive ; and, in his quiet way, 
just as kind and attentive as ever that evening. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JACK BLEAK. 

About a week later on, a tall, good-looking young man, in a 
light grey suit, was swinging in long, easy strides down the north 
avenue towards Dunstable Castle. 

Suddenly he paused, glanced up a side path to the left, 
hesitated a moment, and then turned down it in a resolute 
manner. 

Presently he came to a little garden ablaze with flowers. 
Beyond the garden was a cottage, and on the doorstep sat 
Jennie Grant. She was unaware of his approach, until his hand 
was on the latch of the wicket gate ; then suddenly she looked 
up, and in a second was on her feet. 

She stood there in the doorway, motionless — her work in her 
hand, and a faint tinge, the colour of a blush-rose, flickering in 
her cheeks. 

The young man approached her slowly, and without offering 
her his hand, stood looking down at her, with intense emotion 
depicted plainly on his boyish, handsome face. 

"Jennie," he said at last, "you see I could not keep my 
promise. I have come back again." 

" Oh, Captain Bleak, I am so sorry ! " was the low, sadly-given 
reply. " It would have been so much, much wiser, if you had 
not," 

" Wiser ? " he repeated slowly. " Would it, Jennie ? I do not 
know. W 7 hat I do know is this — that life without you is not 
worth living." 
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For a few seconds Jennie made no reply. She was trembling 
from head to foot ; but when she looked up and met his glance, 
she did so with a calmness which surprised herself. " You must 
not say that," she replied gently. "You feel like that now, -no 
doubt; but by-and-bye it will be different, and then you will 
know that I am right" 

" Never, Jennie," was the quiet reply. " Never ! I shall never 
cease to love you as long as I live." 

Jennie looked up at him again, half reluctantly, with a sad 
little smile on her lips. His words, and the tone in which he 
uttered them, were very dear to her. She loved him ; she alone 
knew how much. So much, indeed, that all temptation to yield 
to his wish and ruin his life by marrying him, was utterly of no 
avail ; she loved him infinitely too much to waver in her resolve ; 
her mind was quite made up. " Ah," she said in a low, regretful 
tone, " you think so now, I know." 

"And always shall think so," he returned firmly. "I shall 
never cease to love you ; and, what is more, I shall never even 
try." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed quickly, " this is cruel ! Have you 
forgotten everything I said when last we met ? " 

" No," he replied, looking resolutely down at her as he spoke. 
44 Not one single word, my darling. I think I can remember 
every little thing you ever said or did." 

" But my words were all thrown away," she returned slowly, 
after a rather long pause. " You are no wiser than you were." 

M Not a whit," he returned, in a lighter tone. " Not a whit, 
Jennie ! and 1 knew then how it would be. If I had not known 
■ how it would be, I should never have consented to go away. 
There is no use in your resisting Fate, Jennie." 

" Our fate is in our own hands," she replied gently. 

" On that subject," he replied, " we will agree to disagree." 

" Why do you try to make things so hard ? " enquired Jennie, 
in a low, quivering tone. M Is it quite kind ? " 

" Quite kind to us both, dear," was the quiet reply. " I mean 
to make things so hard that you will be obliged to give in." 

" But," she objected firmly, looking up at him as she spoke, 
" that I shall never do, Jack." 

She had called him by his Christian name for the first time 
since those days long ago, when, as children, they had played 
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together in the Castle nursery — done it without knowing that 
she was doing it ; and, having done it, suddenly remembered 
and wished much that she had left that "Jack" unsaid. It 
seemed to her that, by uttering it, she had shaken one of the 
barriers which stood between them. 

" There is only one way of getting rid of me," was the reply. 
" Tell me that you do not love me, and then, Jennie, I will 
trouble you no more." 

Jennie grew very white, and leant back against the door. 

He was cruel enough to see his advantage and press it ; per- 
haps he was justified in doing so. 

" Tell me that, darling," he repeated, " and then I will go away 
and trouble you no more." 

" I wish I could," was the low reply ; " but I cannot. It would 
be untrue." 

" And you really think that, knowing this, I am going to give 
up all I care for most in life?" he exclaimed passionately, 
drawing nearer as he spoke and taking her hands in his. tc And 
why, Jennie ? Why should both our lives be spoilt ? My 
darling, do not be so hard and cruel. I cannot, I will not give 
you up ! " 

For a few seconds, Jennie left her hands in his, then she 
drew them away and stepped resolutely back. 

" Captain Bleak," she said in a low, very firm tone, " this is 
neither kind nor just. For your own sake, I tell you I will 
never marry you. I mean it Cannot you see that if I had 
meant to yield, I should have yielded long ago ? I will never 
marry you ! No, Jack, Never ! Nothing you can say will 
ever persuade me to so completely ruin all your prospects 
in life." 

" My prospects ! " he repeated, bitterly. " Oh, Jennie, you 
little know! Little know what I have suffered during these 
last few months, or you would not speak to me of my prospects 
in a life that is to be apart from you I Cannot you see that my 
whole happiness is wrapped in you ; that I am not made of stone 
as you are ? Cannot you understand that if you hold to this 
resolve of yours my life will be spoilt entirely ? There is only 
one prospect in life I care for now, Jennie, the prospect of 
possibly some day marrying you. And that — ah, Jennie, for 
God's sake, darling, do not be so cruel ! — I cannot bear it ! " 
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Jennie sank down on to a chair just inside the kitchen door. 
She seemed unable to stand. Her face was very white, her 
slender fingers interlaced as if to check an exclamation of pain. 

" Ah," she murmured, when at last she seemed able to speak 
again, " you are cruel ! Terribly cruel, Jack ! " 

" Cruel to be kind, Jennie," was the low reply. " I refuse to 
grant that your objections carry sufficient weight. Of your 
own future I know you will not allow me to say a word, but 
mine is unendurable without you. I want you — I must have 
you for my wife." 

" You forget everything else, Jack, in this one foolish " 

" Foolish ? " he interrupted, with a world of reproach in his 
voice and eyes. 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed sharply. " You do try me so ! " 

"That is what I must do, Jennie. What I mean to do. 
You call my love for you foolish ; and yet, my darling, I know 
it is returned." 

" And because it is returned, you will never have the chance 
of breaking your mother's heart and bringing disgrace into your 
family," returned Jennie firmly. 

" Jennie ! " he exclaimed, sharply, " I will not permit you to 
speak thus of my love for you." 

" Do not let us quarrel," she said sadly. 

"We will never quarrel, Jennie, dear," was the low reply. 
" You try me highly, my darling, but I know that you mean it 
for the best. Sooner or later you will see that you are wrong. 
You shall grant that when you are my wife," and he looked 
fondly down at her as he spoke, his heart in his eyes as if he 
defied the world to part them. 

" Jack," she replied gently, turning away so as to avoid the 
glance of those frank, honest blue eyes of his. " You know that 
will never be. I will never be " 

" Say it, Jennie," he whispered, suddenly leaning forward, and 
speaking in a curiously suppressed concentrated voice. "Say 
that. Finish your sentence. Say— your wife. That is what 
you will be some day, my darling. My wife? 

Jennie twisted herself away from him as a child might have 
done. She uttered a little moan and buried her face in her 
hands." 

"Yes," he continued firmly, "after all I am the wiser of the 
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two. Some day — and before very long — you will be my wife. 
Yes, Jennie, in spite of yourself. My own darling wife." 

"Oh, no, Jack," with a little catch in her voice. M No, Jack. 
Never." 

But he was kneeling beside her on the red-brick floor, and his 
arm was firmly round her while she spoke. 
u Never, Jack," she repeated. " Never." 
" Ah," he whispered, gently. *' Who is it that is cruel now ? 
Not that I care. If you love me, you are mine, and in spite of 
yourself you shall be my wife. We were made for one another, 
darling, and I do not believe that we can live apart. Jennie, 
my darling, grant it. Say that you will be my wife." 

44 Oh, Jack, you know that I cannot say it," she pleaded, 
pitifully. 

44 No, Jennie, I do not know it," was the resolute reply. 4I I 
know nothing of the sort" 

44 But indeed it cannot be," was the very low but nearly 
equally resolute reply. 

44 It must be, Jennie. It must," he urged passionately. 

* No," she returned sadly. " No." 

44 Why not ? " he exclaimed. " I have more than enough 

money of my own to marry upon, and as to my father " 

44 Ah, Jack," she interrupted, drawing herself away from him, 
and looking down into his face with a strangely troubled ex- 
pression in her eyes. 44 Sir Reginald would never forgive you if 
you married me. It would break his heart. Say no more, 
Jack, dear Jack. It must never, never be." 

Then suddenly she sprang up and made a rapid movement as 
it meaning to escape through the open door. 

But in the doorway stood her stepfather. How long he 
had been there, or how much he had heard, neither of them 
knew. 

44 Dutton," exclaimed Captain Bleak, upon seeing him. " I 
love your daughter, and I wish to marry her. She will not 
listen to me. You have known me all my life, and I hope you 
know that I should do my best to make her happy. Like a 
good fellow, tell her that she is wrong." 

There were very few people John Dutton liked and respected 
more than Sir Reginald's eldest son. As Captain Bleak had 
said, he had known him since his childhood. He now stood 
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for a few seconds looking straight into his handsome, boyish 
face, saying nothing. Then he slowly shook his head. 

" You have come to the wrong man, sir," he returned, half 
reproachfully. u And speaking of the past, I think you might 
have known it No, Master Jack, Jennie is right enough. You 
will grant it soon enough, sir. Let her be." 



CHAPTER X. 

A BIG STAKE. 

Mr. THOMAS AthertoN was reclining indolently in a long, 
low, basket-chair, under a widely-spreading beech-tree in the 
Selwick garden. 

A couple of papers lay on the grass beside him, and on his 
knees another rested. He had just lit a fresh cigarette, but 
neither it, nor the newspapers, seemed to have it in their power 
to soothe or interest him. A heavy frown hung over his brow, 
and the expression in his eyes was full of trouble and discontent. 

Things had been going very much awry of late with Mr. 
Thomas Atherton. To begin with, although he had an ample 
allowance, and had no business to be in debt, he was very deeply 
in debt indeed ; and alas, by no means for the first time. 

On three separate occasions already, had his father paid down 
a very considerable sum and set him free ; but on the third 
occasion that gentleman had solemnly declared that he did so 
for the very last time. 

Unfortunately, on that last occasion Mr. Thomas Atherton 
had not ventured to declare the whole of his liabilities, and since 
then, in endeavouring to get rid of them, he had grown ex- 
tremely reckless, and gone from bad to worse. He now knew 
full well that he was very thoroughly in the hands of the Jews, 
and that, if he lived to succeed him, instead of being a very rich 
man on his father's death, little short of beggary awaited him. 

Yes, there was no putting the fact aside, he was in a very bad 
way indeed. He was only six-and-twenty ; but already he had 
gambled away his patrimony. 

It was little wonder that he sat there scowling discontentedly 
at the grand old house which stood in the foreground of the 
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scene before him, rising out of it, massive and imposing, against 
the bright, blue summer sky. 

Selwick Park was one of the show places in the county, and 
although Mr. Thomas Atherton had found living there not a 
little dull, and only to be borne for a few days at a time, he had 
been proud of the fact that it belonged to his father, and that he 
was heir to it 

Heir to it ! So he had been but a couple of years ago, and 
now he had gambled it away ! 

That was bad ; so bad that few things could well have been 
much worse ; and yet the knowledge that Selwick Park could 
never be his, was not the chief cause of discontent which rankled 
just then in Tom Atherton's breast 

He had gambled away his only chance of getting on in life. 
That was what he found the worst to bear. It was not Selwick 
Park, so much as what the possession of Selwick Park brought 
in its wake, which was coveted by Thomas Atherton. 

True, with few exceptions, the county people had so far shown 
a decidedly cold shoulder to the new-comers ; but, as Tom 
Atherton had often told himself, it was early days as yet If 
they only set about it in the right way, by-and-bye the county 
would be' certain to surrender. Perhaps not in his father's life- 
time ; but, with proper management, certainly in his own. The 
one thing needful, the " open Sesame " was in his hands. With 
that to back him up, he had felt certain of success. He told 
himself now, with inward rage and bitterness, that he had held 
the trump cards in his hand — and had thrown them away. 

And the one thing which above all others was coveted by the 
boot-maker's son, was to rise in the social scale of life. 

Interrupting his gloomy thoughts, his sister Jane crossed the 
smooth-cut lawn towards the tree beneath which he sat She 
was his eldest sister, and the one he liked best ; but he scowled 
at her as she threw herself into a chair beside him, and he wished 
heartily that she had stayed away. He was not in the humour 
to listen placidly to small talk, either from his sister Jane or any- 
body else. 

" You look awfully seedy to-day, Tom," she began, surveying 
him critically the while. " I have noticed that you always do 
after you have been up to Town." 

" Hang it all, Jane ! " he exclaimed impatiently. " Can't you 
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leave a fellow alone ? Seedy ! I daresay you'd be seedy, if you 
had just lost several thousand pounds." 

" Oh, Tom ! " murmured the girl in a low, anxious tone. 
" Again ? And only last week " 

" Can't you see that I am hipped enough already ? * was the 
sarcastic interruption. " For goodness* sake, don't adopt that 
funereal tone ! " 

For several minutes after this neither of them spoke ; then 
Jane Atherton leant forward and laid her hand gently on her 
brother's arm. 

" Tom," she said firmly, in a calm, practical voice. " You 
know that you can trust me. Tell me, are things really in a very 
bad way ? " 

He shook her hand away. " Bad ? " he repeated petulantly. 
" Oh, yes, they are bad enough, since it pleases you to know it. 
They are about as bad as they can be." 

Jane Atherton looked very troubled, but she said nothing for 
a long time ; then she remarked quietly, " That is a great pity, 
Tom. I had hoped that things were going well just now." 

" Well ? " he repeated, starting up and turning, so as to bestow 
a withering stare upon her. " Well, Jane ? And when you knew 
that I was over head and ears in debt ? " 

She calmly nodded her head. " Yes," she replied. " I knew 
you were in debt, and that father had told you last autumn that 
he would never help you out of debt again ; but I thought 
something might happen which would make him change his 
mind." 

Tom Atherton said nothing. He made little secret about his 
debts when discussing them with Jane ; but he had never 
confided even to her that they were so extensive now that it 
would be quite out of his father's power to set him free of them. 

Presently Jane spoke again. u I still thfnk so, Tom," she 
remarked thoughtfully. " I think that father would change his 
mind, and set you free of debt again, if the something happened 
to which I refer." 

Torn Atherton made an impatient movement ; but his 
curiosity was nevertheless aroused. " What sort of a something, 
Jane?" he exclaimed pettishly. "Don't talk such confounded 
nonsense." 

u I mean," she returned calmly, looking fully at him as she 
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spoke, " that I think that if by any chance you became engaged 
to Mary Dunstable, father would be so pleased about it, that 
he would do almost anything you wished." 

Tom Atherton started. His eyes met his sister's. u By Jove, 
Jane ! " he said with conviction. " You are not such a fool, after 
all." 

Jane laughed for the first time. " Oh, no, I do not think that 
I am a fool," she returned quietly. " I have had this in my 
mind for some little time past What surprises me is that the 
idea should not have entered your head long ago." 

u Well," he remarked slowly, " I won't quite say that the idea 
had not entered it. I have thought it over." 

u Of course," continued Jane, " she is at present engaged to 
that Sir John Blunt, and he is an uncommonly good-looking 
man, Tom." 

" I suppose he is, Jane. Confound him ! " was the shortly 
given rejoinder. " I suppose you girls would think him good- 
looking, but he ain't my style, you know." 

Jane smiled a rather peculiar smile. " No, he is certainly not 
your style, Tom," she replied quietly, raising her eyes again and 
letting them travel slowly from the tips of her brother's boots to 
the crown of his orange and scarlet striped tennis cap. 

" What the d — 1 do you mean by that ? " he enquired angrily. 
" You are looking deuced unpleasant, let me tell you. I suppose 
you mean to insinuate that because he is Sir John, he's a 
smarter chap than your father's son. Well, everyone does not 
agree with you, let me tell you, so let us have none of your 
airs." 

Jane was still smiling ; her brother's angry manner and his 
rude speech did not seem to trouble her at all. " No," she 
agreed calmly. " It is a surprising fact, but you are right 
Everyone does not agree with me. If they had done so, I 
should not have made the suggestion which I came out here to 
make." 

" You — you think that she don't think much of him ? " he 
asked in an altered tone. " That seemed so to you ? " 

" Yes," was the quiet reply. " He is the last man in the world 
to hit it off with the Honble. Mary. They are certain to quarrel 
before long." 

Tom Atherton remained silent. 
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" You might help that on a bit, Tom, you know," continued 
his sister in the same even tone. " Sir John is not the kind of 
man to care to have her carrying on with another man when 
she's engaged to him. Especially, I should imagine, if that man 
happened to be you." 

Jane had her brother's interests really very much at heart. 
She had her own reasons for wishing that he should not disgrace 
them. Like him, she wished to get on well in life ; and she 
liked him in her way. But her manner was certainly not com- 
plimentary, for again she smiled, and the tone in which she said 
that " you," had not been exactly flattering. 

But Tom Atherton, who was not looking at her and had his 
fair share of self-conceit, chose to take her remark in quite a 
different spirit to that in which it had been meant. He smiled 
complacently, and laughed. 

" I don't think she'll stand much nonsense," he remarked ; 
" she's not that sort" 

" No," agreed Jane, " she is not that sort" 

" And anyhow, she's a deal too good for him? continued her 
brother, lighting a fresh cigarette. " She's rather a smart young 
woman, is Miss Mary Dunstable, apart from the very comfortable 
fortune old Leftbury is sure to leave her." 

Jane was silent ; she did not like Miss Mary Dunstable at all, 
in her heart of hearts ; but she was not going to tell her brother so. 
This was not a case of personal likes and dislikes. Mary Dun- 
stable was Lord Leftbury's only daughter. 

" I do not think that anything will come of that engagement," 
she said quietly. 

" I do not think it will," he agreed with a smile. " But look 
here, Jane, i don't say that I mean to go in for the Dunstable 
Stakes. I'm by no means certain about it, you know." 

" Just so/' assented his sister, without looking up. " I quite 
understand, Tom." 

And so she did. She knew quite well, that his mind was made 
up. The idea had smouldered in it for some time, and she had 
successfully set it alight. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THEIR FIRST DISPUTE. 

" I THINK that Violet Desborough's idea is an excellent one ! " 
exclaimed Mary Dunstable. 

She was standing just outside one of the large windows 
which led out of the . Dunstable Castle drawing-room into the 
garden beneath them. 

She spoke in a decided and half-defiant tone, and she 
addressed her Aunt Elizabeth. But there was another person 
near her, sitting on the low stone parapet not half-a-dozen yards 
away ; and although she turned her head and spoke to Aunt 
Elizabeth, the remark she made was meant for him. 

Mary Dunstable was out of temper; she felt that nothing 
short of a quarrel of a decided nature would soothe her ruffled 
feelings in the very least. John Blunt's society was very uncon- 
genial to her, and she had endured it with seeming complaisance 
for nearly a week. 

" I do not know to what you refer, my dear," murmured Aunt 
Elizabeth, laying down her book and removing her spectacles 
in a slow, deliberate manner. 

" This proposed ladies' steeplechase," explained Mary, glancing 
as she did so covertly at Sir John. 

As deliberately as she had taken them off, Aunt Elizabeth 
replaced her spectacles on her nose, and, taking up her book, 
began to read again. She considered the subject under discussion 
beneath her notice. 

" Do you not agree as to its being a good suggestion ? " 
enquired Mary sharply. 

"Julia Morescliffe never was a favourite of mine," was the 
gravely given reply, " but I will do her the justice of saying 
that she will have sufficient sense to see that Violet does not 
cause a scandal in the neighbourhood." 

" What nonsense ! " laughed Mary. " Scandal ? My dear 
aunt, you truly were born in the dark ages. Fancy anyone's 
objecting to a ladies' steeplechase ! Why, there can be no 
single objection against it, as far as I can see ; it will be rather 
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a novelty and capital fun. The only bother is that we have to 
wait until the end of the season before it can come off." 

" Your father would never permit you to ride in it, Mary, that 
is certain," was the calm reply. " I should advise you not even 
to mention the subject in his presence." 

" Oh, but indeed I shall ; and what is more, I know he will 
be sensible about it," returned Mary confidently. 

"Your dear father certainly spoils you very foolishly, my 
dear," replied Aunt Elizabeth, "but you must remember 
that now you have to consider the wishes of someone else as 
well." 

Mary laughed. "That somebody is just outside here," she 
replied carelessly, " deeply interested in our dispute." Then 
she turned with a smile to Sir John. " Well," she remarked in 
a rather amused tone, " what does your lordship say — to be, or 
not to be?" 

Sir John sprang hastily to his feet, tossing ^way as he did so 
the cigar which he had been smoking. 

" Ten thousand apologies ! " he exclaimed contritely. " I am 
afraid I did not hear your question, Mary." 

" We were talking about this ladies' steeplechase," explained 
Mary. 

He still glanced at her enquiringly, with a frank, good-natured 
smile upon his face. He was a very handsome man, this Sir 
John Blunt, with his tall, well-proportioned figure and his good- 
looking characteristic face ; and looking up at him as he stood 
there beside her in the sunshine, Mary Dunstable told herself 
that she would not give him up. He bored her certainly, and it 
was tiresome not to be able to tell him so, but by-and-bye she 
could allow herself to be more frank in her speech and conduct, 
arid after all he was a man whom any woman might be proud to 
marry. 

" Violet Desborough is going to get up a ladies' steeplechase 
next year," she said in a softer tone, " and Aunt Elizabeth and 
I were talking it over." 

" Ah ! " remarked Sir John, looking amused. " How foolishly 
they have brought up that girl — one ought to remember that, 
Mary. She has never had a chance." 

Mary laughed — not a very natural-sounding laugh. 

" Oh, of course she does awfully hair-brained things ! " she 
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replied off-handedly. " But I like her, you know. She's not half 
a bad sort." 

Sir John said nothing. He looked a little grave. 

H I know you don't approve of her," continued Mary lightly ; 
•■ many people do not." 

" As I said before," was the quiet reply, " her parents are far 
more to blame than Lady Violet herself." 

Mary made an impatient movement. " Well, at any rate, this 
last idea of hers is right enough," she remarked, in a decided 
tone. " There can be no possible harm in it." 

"The steeplechase?" enquired Sir John, in quiet, unmoved 
accents. 

" Yes," she replied shortly. " Good idea — is it not ? " 

"You do not mean to say that you really think so?" he 
returned, even more quietly than before. 

" Oh, but indeed I do ! " said Mary with conviction. " I am 
going to win it. I have quite made up my mind on that point ; 
so of course I think it a good suggestion of hers." 

Sir John for several seconds said not a word ; and then he 
remarked thoughtfully, that he did not think there was much 
prospect of the steeplechase really coming off. 

The tone in which he said it annoyed Mary Dunstable* She 
knew that the idea was very distasteful to him, and she con- 
sidered him priggish about it. Then, besides this, there was 
another deep cause of annoyance working within Mary's breast. 
She was accustomed to much adulation, and she liked to believe 
that everyone who knew her thought her both irresistible and 
faultless. Having given her august countenance to this proposed 
steeplechase, by declaring it a good idea and stating her 
intention of riding in it, it annoyed her much to think that Sir 
John did not approve of it, or of the view she took of it. 

Mary wasr no doubt very unreasonable; for had she not 
started the subject partly in the hope of causing him annoyance ? 
and now, because he was annoyed, she told herself that he was 
unendurable, and needed sorely a thoroughly good setting 
down. 

She crossed the walk in a manner more leisurely than her wont, 
and sat down on the low stone parapet, looking very handsome 
and rebellious. The sun shone hotly down on her uncovered 
head, and the pyramid of glossy brown coils and curls, which, in 
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the present fashion, were piled up at the extreme back of it, and 
shading her eyes with her hand from its rays, she rested one of 
those shapely arms of hers against a huge stone vase, which, 
with a waving palm-tree in it, stood upon the parapet beside 
her. 

She was bent upon showing this lover of hers that he might 
as well abandon all hope of pitting his will against hers. She 
had been master all her life, and must be so until the end of it. 
It was half with this intent that she had mentioned the subject 
of the steeplechase at all. 

" Oh, it will come off sure enough, John," she returned lightly. 
" I am quite determined that it must do so ; and I never change 
my mind by any chance when once it is made up." 

He was sitting beside her, and while she was speaking he 
looked down straight into her face. " I shall like to think that 
the first time you change it, Mary, you do so to please me," he 
said gently. " Will you, dear ? I want you to promise mc to 
have nothing to do with this steeplechase." 

Mary tapped her foot against the gravel walk beneath it. 
She wished that he would not look at her in that way and adopt 
such a soft, lover-like tone. In spite of herself it affected her, 
and made her heart beat quicker. She told herself that it was 
because he was so remarkably good-looking ; but she was wrong 
in this. So far she had never loved anyone seriously except 
herself; but deep down in her heart, unknown to herself, she 
had it in her to love the man who sat beside her. Perhaps it 
was a vague suspicion of this fact which made her manner so 
cold, and her tone so hard, when next she spoke. 

" Why do you wish it ? " she enquired shortly. " It seems to 
me that you are in a strangely unreasonable humour to-day, 
John." 

" I should not like you to ride in a ladies' steeplechase," was 
the seriously-given reply. " I do not think I am very unreason- 
able in doing so. You are young, dear, and do not know ; but 
it would not be at all a nice thing for a woman to do. Besides, 
you might break your neck. Is it not natural that I do not wish 
you to risk doing that ? " 

The idea that he did not think a proposition of hers " nice " 
was extremely displeasing to Miss Dunstable. She smiled when 
he told her she was young, the idea amused her ; but the last 
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part of his speech Mary found annoying. To a certain extent 
she considered him reasonable in his objection, but she did not 
wish to grant that he had any reason at all upon his side. 

" Oh, I could not possibly break my neck on the horse I mean 
to ride," she replied carelessly. " He has never been known to 
put a foot wrong in his life." 

u Across country," remarked Sir John quietly ; " but you must 
remember that riding across country and riding a steeplechase 
are two widely different matters." 

Mary smiled. 

" Surely you have always known that ? " continued her lover 
in the same quiet tone. 

" Oh, of course some of the fences are a bit bigger," she replied 
off-handedly. 

" And the pace," he added. " It is the pace which makes the 
difference so great. People who have never ridden in a steeple- 
chase seem to forget the difference in the pace — it is that in 
which the danger lies." 

Mary looked rather puzzled. " Have you ever ridden in a 
steeplechase, John ?" she enquired, in a rather different tone. 

" Many a dozen," was the calm reply. 

Just for a second or two Mary was too surprised to say a 
word. She had never seen him on horseback, and she had 
always thought of him as being an unlikely man to ride well or 
be a lover of sport. 

" It must be glorious," she remarked presently. " I think it 
must be the most glorious thing in life." 

Sir John smiled. li It is not bad fun," he agreed readily. 

" I should think not ! " she returned, half indignantly, turning 
her large eyes reproachfully in his direction as she spoke. " And 
yet, if you had your wish, you would deprive me of the only 
chance I have ever had of trying it." 

" Ah ! " he said thoughtfully, " that is quite a different matter, 
Mary." 

" Oh, quite ! Certainly ! " she returned quickly. " Men may 
do anything nice they like, of course ; but we may do nothing." 

" You are talking like a child, Mary," was the quiet reply. 
"Cannot you see that it would never do for ladies to ride 
steeplechases ? It is quite unfit for them. Far too dangerous a 
business, putting every other objection aside." 
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" You seem to have a very poor opinion of my riding," 
remarked Mary, with a peculiar little smile. 

" You know what my opinion of your riding is, well enough, 
dear," was the calm reply. " I have unbounded belief in it." 

" And yet you do not think that I could ride a steeplechase ? " 
was the petulant retort. 

" I have no doubt that you could do so, Molly ; but, to please 
me, I hope much that you will give up all idea of such a thing. 
Do not be annoyed about it, dearest " 

A very impatient movement checked his speech. " Oh, pray 
do not call me that ! " she exclaimed shortly. " Just when you 
are being so selfish and unkind, and never considering my 
pleasure or feelings in the least ! " 

" Molly ! " he exclaimed reproachfully. " And when you know 
so well, as you must, dear, that there is nothing in the world 
which I would not do to please you." 

" Oh, of course. Except the only thing I want," was the dry 
reply. 

He drew a little nearer and tried to take her hand. " Do be 
reasonable, darling," he pleaded. 

"Certainly, John," she replied quietly and rather coldly. 
" Reasonable, in reason." 

" And you will grant me this one little favour ? " he returned 
gently. " Believe me, I am really sorry to ask it if your heart 
is set upon it ; but it must not be. You will see for yourself 
when you think it over, that it is really quite out of the 
question. ,, 

The tone in which he spoke was so kind and affectionate, that 
Mary might have been somewhat softened by it, had he pleaded 
the danger of the thing and his anxiety on her behalf. As it 
was he had taken a line which could not fail to annoy her much ; 
so much so that it made his kind tone sound pompous and 
priggish and dictatorial. 

" It is not out of the question at all, John," was the shortly 
given reply. " I have promised Violet Desborough to ride in 
this steeplechase, and even if I wished to give, up the idea, I 
should not dream of throwing her over, after having once said 
that I would do it." 

" You are quite at liberty to tell her that I do not wish you to 
do it," he suggested quietly. 
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Mary laughed. " Oh, thanks ever so much, John," she replied 
drily. " This is really very kind." 

"I do not understand you, Molly," said her lover, rather 
gravely. 

" Nor, I am sure, would Violet Desborough if I gave her the 
reason you suggested for changing my mind," was the calm 
reply. " She has known me all my life, remember, and she 
would truly think that I had ceased to be myself>at all." 

She spoke very calmly indeed, but Aunt Elizabeth could have 
warned him that that calmness indicated temper. 

" Surely you need not cease to be yourself because you grant 
me a favour? " he replied, in a low, pained tone. 

"You are quite unreasonable in asking it, John, in my 
opinion," was the cold reply. " I see no harm in it." 

" Not if it would be against my wish ? " he enquired reproach- 
fully. 

" It seems to me that it is simply a question of your wish 
against mine," she replied petulantly. " Ladies first, John ; so I 
must have mine." 

" As you will," he replied, speaking stiffly and coldly for the 
first time. " I shall say no more." 

" Well, that is something to be thankful for ! " was the cool 
reply. " But I cannot say that you are very gracious about it." 

Sir John said nothing. He was looking down at the gravel 
walk beneath his feet, and his face was overclouded by an 
expression of disappointment and pain. 



(To be continued?) 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love.'* 

— Merrv Wives op Windsor. 

Betty had been unremitting in her attention to Miss Dopping 
all through the winter, and her virtue was not to be her sole 
reward ! The old lady hired a pair of posters, and drove out to 
Noone in her mother's green chariot, and had a long private 
interview with Mrs. Redmond. She was going to the Moores' of 
Roskeen for a week, and they had asked her to bring Betty. It 
would be by no means Betty s first visit to that part of the 
world. She and Kathleen Moore were bosom friends ; indeed 
she was a great favourite with the whole family. But this visit 
would be a more solemn occasion ; as Miss Dopping represented 
to Mrs. Redmond ; her young friend was now eighteen, it was 
manifestly high time she came out ; she might make her cttbut 
at Lord Enniscorthy's ball. She might go with the Moores, 
and Miss Dopping herself would chaperone her, and provide 
her dress ! Mrs. Redmond hesitated. Ought not Betty to come 
out under her wing ! 
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" Not at all, my good creature," replied the other promptly. 
" You have your own chick to look after " (" and a pretty old 
chick too," she remarked inwardly.) " IVe known Betty long 
before you ever heard of her existence. She is my child. I owe 
her many a pleasant hour, and she shall owe some pleasant 
hours to me." 

Miss Dopping was fully determined to carry her point, and 
when she took her leave, Mrs. Redmond had given her a 
promise to " sec about it," and to let her know before post time 
the next day. 

Now promising "to see about it," really meant consulting 
Belle. What would she say to Betty's coming out ? Strange 
to say Belle bore the news surprisingly well ! It was true 
that she was a little jealous of her cousin appearing with 
eclat in the suite of the Moores, for the Moores were great 
social magnates, and took but scant notice of Belle and her 
mother. (They were strangers in a county where it takes ten 
years at least to ingratiate yourself with the old residents.) 

It was a triumphant fact that Lady Mary Moore had left cards 
at Noone, thanks to Miss Dopping's good offices, but a slight 
lowering of the eyelids, was the only salutation she ever vouch- 
safed to Bel and the Dragon. 

She had seen the former at a fancy ball, clothed in smiles and 
a little tulle, and had" taken a prejudice against her on the spot 
— the prejudice of a prudent mother, with two marriageable 
sons. 

" Of course Betty must come out some time or other," thought 
Belle, as she carefully considered the situation; and Miss 
Dopping and Maria Finny had been making disagreeable 
speeches about her costumes, and her occupations. For instance 
Maria had said in her most aggressive manner: "I suppose 
your mother is making a fine purse for Betty ! We all know 
she has two hundred a year of her own, and her dress and 
board cannot cost thirty ; indeed she is as good as two servants 
— and saves that much." 

" What a kind interest you take in our concerns ! " returned 
B^lle, with blazing eyes, and a quiver in her voice. 

" I do," replied Maria with fearless frankness, ".and it's your 
interest to know that every one in the place is talking of the 
shabby way that Betty is dressed; they say she wears your 
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cast-off dresses, but I cannot believe that> for I've seen you in 
things that I daren't offer to a beggar woman." 

Belle had made a mental note of this conversation. It would 
never do to have people gossiping, or to be supposed to ill-use 
Betty, who was a popular favourite — that would be very bad 
policy ; unpleasant hints might come to George's ears, and it was 
essential that he should only hear complimentary remarks about 
Noone. Betty, if she went to Roskeen, would be staying in his 
neighbourhood ; possibly he would be at Roskeen itself ! She 
would be able to report on. his doings, and tell her if he was 
flirting with anyone ! Unsophisticated Betty should be her spy 
in the land. Moreover the ball would be no expense. Miss 
Dopping had guaranteed that; her cousin could never be her 
rival, no matter how she was dressed ! And after revolving all 
these matters in her mind, she came to the gracious conclusion 
that " Betty might go." 

Happy Betty! who had never suspected that her fate was 
trembling in the balance, was all gay chatter and high spirits, 
as she and her adviser laid their heads together, to choose a 
gown from patterns, and Belle (who could be most generous and 
unselfish at other people's expense) selected a most recherchk and 
elegant white ball dress, not forgetting such important details as. 
shoes, and fan, and gloves. She even offered to endow her 
beaming relative with some of her own less becoming belongings.. 

" There's my grey dress would fit you, with very little altera- 
tion, and you can have my red bonnet if you like." 

" No, no," returned Betty hastily, " I shall do very well ; you« 
know the Moores don't dress much, and I have my new serge,, 
and my black lace for the evenings, and you can retrim my 
brown hat." 

These two respectable frocks were the immediate result of 
Maria Finny's warning ; her conversation (considerably watered 
down) had been repeated to Mrs. Redmond, with this in- 
significant issue. 

"They do dress," repeated Belle, "and there is that little 
American heiress there. She is certain to be a swell. I wonder 
if she will set her cap at George Holroyd ; or Kathleen Moore 
may take his fancy ! Mind you write and let me know if he 
makes love to any of the girls over there. Now promise me this, 
Betty ! " she urged impressively. 
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" But I am only going for a week," objected Betty, " and you 
will see him at the ball yourself." 

" Well, at any rate promise to write and tell me all the news." 

" I don't suppose there will be much news, but of course I 
shall write you if you wish, though I hate writing letters." 

A few days later, Betty was driving down Ballingoole, seated 
beside Miss Dopping in the old green chariot ; they were on 
their way to Roskeen, a distance of fifteen miles. 

Roskeen was a fine country place, kept up in suitable style, 
thanks to Lady Mary's comfortable fortune in the Three per 
Cents ; the shooting was well preserved, the stables were full, the 
house luxuriously furnished in a modern fashion. Soft Persian 
carpets covered the floors, velvet portieres draped the doors, the 
walls were lined with fine paintings, there was a music-room, a 
billiard-room, a winter garden, and a French cook ! and there was 
never an instant's hesitation in people's minds about accepting 
an invitation to Roskeen. Betty faithfully fulfilled her promise. 
A few days after her departure, her anxious cousin received the 
following letter : — 

" My DEAR Belle, — We arrived on Monday in time for 
dinner, and are the only people staying here, besides Sir James 
and Lady Lucas, Mr. Holroyd and Miss Pink, the American 
girl ; she is engaged to a cousin at home, and is going to be 
married when she has enough of travelling and seeing the world. 
She has been all round the globe once with her brother, and says 
she had a perfectly splendid time, and she feels as if she would 
like to go again. She is slight, plain, and dark, and plays and 
sings beautifully, and talks a great deal ; her tongue and fingers 
are always busy, and she has the energy of half-a-dozen. I like 
her, so does everyone. We are very busy getting up tableaux 
vivants. Fred is at home on leave, and more conceited than 
ever. Miss Pink has taken him in hand. She told him to his 
face that she called him very ugly, and that one of his eyes was 
certainly larger than the other ! Ghosty is almost quite well, 
but still wears his arm in a sling. I think Kathleen is much 
admired by Mr. Blake of Blakestown, at any rate he comes here 
nearly every day on some transparent excuse. We have had a 
good deal of rain, but we do not mind, for we play games, and 
have music, and billiards, and go for long walks when it clears, 
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and in the evenings we dance. The ball is, as you know, on 
Tuesday. I am looking forward to it with great pleasure. My 
dress fits like a glove. I have tried it on, and it looks lovely. 
Flora Pink says that it is as well made as her Paris frocks, and 
she never saw anything so cunning as the cut of the sleeves ! 
Miss Dopping is enjoying herself just as much as I am — in her 
own way. She and Grannie Moore discuss old times for hours 
together. It seems so queer to hear them calling each other 
Sally and Polly. Katie is screaming for me to come and play 
hide-and-go-seek, so good-bye for the present. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 
" Elizabeth Redmond." 

" Dancing and games, and hide - and - go - seek ! " muttered 
Belle. " There is nothing like a few days in a country house 
for bringing people together, and promoting intimacy. Three 
days, above all three wet days, are better than a hundred balls. 
However there is luckily no one for George Holroyd to fall in 
love with. Katie is as good as engaged, the heiress is disposed 
of — and there is no one else ! " 

Strange as it may appear, she never cast a thought to Betty. 
Her remark about wet days in a country house was perfectly 
just. In those wet days, Betty was the life of Roskeen. She 
had known the Moores for years ; they all — even Ghosty and 
Fred — called her by her Christian name ; she was invariably gay, 
obliging, and good-tempered, ready for anything, from a game 
of fox and geese to a drive on the box seat of Colonel Moore's 
drag. George Holroyd saw her now in a new light! A 
favoured guest, among luxurious surroundings, bright and pretty, 
and admired {too much admired to please him, for Ghosty 
followed her about like her shadow), Katie appealed to her 
opinion on every occasion, Lady Mary stroked her hair 
affectionately, and Flora Pink was loud in her praises, and said 
that she "just adored her." 

" I do like you," said Flora, with a childlike frankness as they 
sat over the fire in Betty's room ; " and shall I tell you some- 
thing — some one likes you better than / do, and that's Mr. 
Holroyd. You see I know all the signs and tokens, for I have 
got a lover of my own." 

" Nonsense Flora, how can you be so silly ! " 
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"Yes, I noticed how he looked at you, when you were 
dressed up in that splendid old brocade, with your hair 
powdered, the night of the tableaux, do you mind ? And he is 
so jealous when you are talking to Ghosty ; he is a perfectly 
lovely young man — Great Scott! Betty! you needn't look so 
angry. Have some candy." 

******* 

The evening of the dance came at last, and as George 
Holroyd leisurely descended the stairs, previous to taking his 
seat in the Moores* comfortable family omnibus, he noticed a 
charming figure flitting down before him — a girl in her ball 
dress! She paused to take one last, fond look in the great 
glass on the first landing. It was Betty, beautified — a fashion- 
able young lady, in a misty, white gown, a pearl necklace, and 
long gloves. She carried a bouquet, too ; now who had given 
her this bouquet ? He approached softly on the Turkey carpet, 
and looking over her shoulder observed : 

" Most satisfactory, is it not ? " 

" Oh ! " blushing and turning round, " how you startled me, 
and I am quite nervous enough as it is." 

" Really you must find that an entirely new sensation ! Pray 
allow me to feel your pulse ? " 

" No, no, thank you," with a smile, " I am not quite so bad as 
that, but I have never been to any kind of dance — except the 
school brcaking-up dances, and I have not an idea of what a 
ball will be like ! " and she looked at him with bright, excited 
eyes. 

"Shall I tell you?" he said, as they reached the great 
carpeted hall, with its two generous fireplaces, and seated 
themselves on a large Eastern divan. " A native syce, who had 
the good luck to obtain a peep of his master in a ball-room, was 
overheard describing his performances something in this way 
— to a brother syce : 

" ' First he gallops her about, then he walks her slowly round 
to cool her, then he gives her water, then he gives her gram ' — 
(that is to say, refreshments) — ' then he goes and gallops some 
one else/ " 

" I don't think many people will gallop me* 1 said Betty, 
laughing, " I know so few ! But at any rate, I shall not do like 
a friend of Miss Pink's. She goes and stays in the ladies' 
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dressing-room when she is not engaged — lest people should see 
her sitting out ! " 

" There is no fear that you will be driven to such a desperate 
expedient," returned George with twinkling eyes. " I hope you 
are going to give me the first waltz." 

" No, I promised it to Fred a week ago. You know I did." 

" The first dance, then," he urged, " even if it is a square. I 
am not proud." 

She shook her head emphatically as she replied, "Ghosty 
bespoke that a year ago." 

"Hang Ghosty! I am sorry I did not leave him at the 
bottom of that ditch ! At any rate you will give me two waltzes, 
and the supper dance to begin with ? " 

" Yes, to begin with and end with. Miss Dopping says that 
in her day it was not correct to dance with any one more than 
twice." 

" Minuets I presume ! and as they took up best part of an 
hour, I am with her there. Here comes Fred, chortling to him- 
self as he walks. Look at his beautiful shoes, and the gold 
buttons in his waistcoat." 

" Hullo," he exclaimed, " down first ! Betty, you are an early 
bird — we will not say anything about the worm," glancing at 
George. " What a ripping bouquet ! Now I know what old 
Ghosty was fuming and fussing about, he got it over from Covent 
Garden." 

" From Covent Garden," echoed the young lady, " when there 
are lovely flowers in the hot houses here." 

. "Yes, but it's more swagger to get 'em from town. Re- 
member the first waltz is ours — we will show them how it ought 
to be done." 

" Speak for yourself ! I know I dance abominably. I only 
-hope that I shall not make too humbling an exhibition of my- 
self." 

" At least you don't waltz as if you were going to sit down, 
nor cling to a fellow as if you were drowning," said Fred, 
.consolingly. " Here they come at last. Miss Pink, you are the 
pink of perfection. I guess you are going to give me number 
two, and five and nine." 

" No, I expect you will have to guess again," said Miss Pink, 
:dnly. . 
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" Of course I know you are engaged ! The knowledge has 
aged me by years." 

" I wonder you ain't ashamed Mr. Fred ! I truly do. Your 
jokes throw a gloom over the whole place — why should you try- 
to damp our little pleasure ? " 

By this time the hall was full — Lady Mary, in a blaze of 
family diamonds, Colonel Moore in a sad dejected state of 
mind, Miss Dopping in black velvet, with magnificent Mechlin 
lace — who would suppose this somewhat stately old lady to be 
the selfsame Sally, who wore a poke bonnet, short woollen skirts, 
and was followed in her walks by a train of hungry beggars, 
instead of these yards of the finest Genoa pile ? The party from 
Roskeen, drove over to Lord Enniscorthy's seat, the scene of the 
festivity, in a comfortable, well-warmed private omnibus. Flora 
Pink, Kathleen, and Fred, kept the ball of conversation rolling, 
but Betty was too nervous, and too full of delightful anticipa- 
tions to talk much. How her heart beat, as they drove under 
the grand entrance porch, and stepped out upon red cloth ! 
Ghosty Moore gave her his sound arm, and a programme, in 
another moment she was among a crowd of strange faces — and 
presented to Lady Enniscorthy, a stout elderly woman, with a 
large nose, who smiled on her graciously, and then they passed 
on into the ball-room. She danced the first lancers with Ghosty, 
and this gave her time to compose herself, look about her, and 
regain her self-possession. Several pairs of eyes were fixed on 
her, and people asked : M Who was the pretty tall girl who had 
come with the Moores?" To hear that "she was nobody in 
particular, only Mrs. Redmond's niece," was rather a disappoint- 
ment. After the dance, Betty and her partner walked about 
and recognised their acquaintances — the Malones for instance, 
who seized on Betty as upon a long lost friend — Mrs. Malone 
looking flushed and nervous, in a new black brocade, the Major 
pompous and talkative, Denis in gloves much too large, and 
shoes much too small, holding his nose high in the air, and 
affecting to look down*upon the whole thing. 

Then there were the Finnys, in a retired nook, which com- 
manded a good view — Mrs. Finny pitifully abject, Maria grim 
and defiant, hardly knowing a soul in the room, save by sight 

Here the sensible reader will naturally ask, " Why did they 
come ? " They came to protest their gentility ; their right to be 
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classed among the " county " gentry, and more particularly, Mrs. 
Finny came, because Maria made her — and Maria came, because 
the scene gave her food for discourse for the next twelve months. 
She enjoyed the delights of sitting in Jane Bolland's back 
parlour, and vivisecting the present gay and unsuspecting 
company. The Major was in his element, and in considerable 
request among luckless elderly spinsters, whom he made happy, 
by his attentions, by giving them one dance, so that they could 
say, "Oh, dear me, yes it was a capital floor. I danced of 
course." He took starving dowagers into the refreshment room, 
and quite a convoy of old ladies (of position) down to supper ; 
whilst Mrs. Malone watched her son (her eldest son) with proud 
and eager eyes, and pointed him out with undisguised triumph 
to her immediate neighbours : " That's my son George, coming 
this way now with Lady Armine Fitzmaurice," or " that is my 
eldest son, dancing with Betty Redmond." It was agreed — even 
by Maria Finny — that Betty looked well, was one of the 
prettiest girls in the room — in short that she was a great credit to 
Ballingoole. She was in enviable request, surrounded by would- 
be partners, and Fred — who had not been quite certain as to 
how she would " take " — now pestered her, for half the dances 
on her programme, and advertised his intimacy by calling her 
" Betty" across a set of lancers. George did not mind him, but 
he was really jealous of Ghosty. An innocent hunting friend 
had pointed him out to him, as "Booked for pretty Betty 
Redmond. It was true she had next to no fortune, but the 
Moores all liked her, and it was a settled thing." His waltz 
with Betty came at last ; it was only number five, so the evening 
was not so very far advanced, but for him, it was only just about 
to begin. 

" I did not know that the Major danced," he exclaimed, as he 
watched his step-father revolving round the room like a big 
humming top. 

" Yes — he is very fond of balls," replied Betty, " and, until 
lately, he wore his full dress tunic on every possible occa- 
sion, until it was agony to him, and he said he could not 
put the tip of his finger inside his waist belt ; now he is at 
a loss to know what to do with his uniform. What can you 
suggest ? " 

" He might stuff it, and set it up in his study, as an effigy of 
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himself," returned George shortly. " Our next dance is number 
twelve is it not ? May I see your card ? " 

" Yes, of course " 

"You are dancing the next with Denis. What sort of a 
performer is he ? " 

" Well," smiling, " I may tell you in confidence, that Fred 
Moore says in a small room he is dangerous, but he will have 
lots of scope here." 

"Why do you not give him a square ? " expostulated his step- 
brother. 

" I offered him a square — I begged of him, almost with tears 
in my eyes, but he would not hear of it ; as it is, he is offended ; 
4 out ' with me, as they say." 

" Although you have agreed to sacrifice yourself ? " returned 
George as he led her into a passage. " He deserves to be put to 
death to slow music." 

In this passage, they came face to face with Mrs. Redmond 
and Belle. Belle in a yellow gown, was looking quite her best ; 
a slight soupqon of rouge set off her dark eyes — eyes that 
sparkled with unusual brilliancy. 

" Oh, Betty, so there you are ! " accosting her, "with much 
animation. " And Mr. Holroyd ! We have only just arrived ; 
we had Casey's cover car, and it is so slow ! I know scarcely 
any one here, Mr. Holroyd ; so I have put you down for three 
waltzes, and an extra," holding out her programme playfully. 
" Now you must leave Betty to talk to mother, and to tell her all 
she has been doing, and who gave her that lovely bouquet, and 
take poor me round the rooms." And before George could 
realize the fact, she had walked him away, with her neatly gloved 
hand on his arm, leaving Betty in her own place — yes Belle was 
undoubtedly a clever girl. It would have fared ill with Betty, 
had not Ghosty Moore (with the eye of love) discovered her — for 
Mrs. Redmond had towed her off to the white drawing-room — 
the haunt of dowagers only — and there she seated herself on a 
sofa beside her victim, and proceeded to cross-examine her, 
whilst at the same time she endeavoured to "catch the eye" 
and recognition of various haughty, high-fed old ladies. As 
long as Belle was enjoying herself, what did it matter about 
Betty? And she did not choose to sit alone ; by and bye she 
hoped to figuratively harpoon a substantial county magnate, 
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who would take her down to supper, but she was certainly not 
going to herd with the Finnys and Malones! However her 
young kinswoman was speedily carried off by an eligible young 
man, to take part in the ensuing waltz, and she was left to the 
tender mercies of Maria Finny, who had just discovered her — 
and who perceiving that the old lady wished to ignore her 
acquaintance as much as possible, attached herself to her like a 
social "burr" — for the remainder of the evening ! 

Betty watched Belle, and her partner, floating round ; they 
were admirable dancers both. What a pretty figure Belle had, 
and how wonderfully long-winded she must be, for her lips 
were moving incessantly. She talked as it were into her 
partner's ear the whole time she was dancing, and as she subse- 
quently walked about with him, in conspicuous companionship, 
her vivacity, her sparkling dark beauty, and smart ball dress, 
made her the cynosure of many eyes. Mr. Holroyd danced 
once more with Betty, the dance before supper. He had been, 
he thought, rather clever about this, as he led her, when it was 
over, into a little boudoir ; there was no one in it but them- 
selves. Now was his opportunity ! Now he would put his fate 
in her hands. He stood on the hearth-rug, and leant his elbow 
firmly on the chimney-piece — but in spite of that, his arm shook ; 
whilst she fanned herself slowly with her new white feather 
fan, and gazed into the fire. 

u I hope you did not mind my leaving you that time," he began 
nervously. 

" Not at all," she returned looking up at him ; " why should 
I ? Of course it was quite natural that you should go with 
Belle." 

"You think it quite natural that I should leave you for 
her?" 

"Yes, of course I do," she answered with a little nod and 
smile, but her pulses were throbbing fast. 

" Then you are mistaken, Betty," he said leaning towards her. 
" If I had my own way I would never leave you as long as 
I 

" Here she is ! the very girl I want ! " exclaimed Fred Moore, 
pushing back the portiere. 

George turned and looked at him. At this moment he had 
never seen anyone he disliked as much as Fred, with his round 
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fair head, pink shiny face, comfortable little figure, gold buttons, 
and grin. 

" Come along, Bet, you are engaged to me ; come along," he 
called out masterfully. " I am going to take you in to supper. 
Why, Betty " — scanning her curiously — " what's this ; you are 
as red as a rose ; you arc actually blushing. I never saw you 
blush before. Betty, you have performed a feat f" 

« I — I — How can you be so silly ? " she stammered. " I don't 
want any supper, but if you like Til go with you and look on." 

" Nonsense ; you need not be showing off before Holroyd. 
You have as fine an appetite as any girl I know; Holroyd r 
you come along too — you may. We will get to a little table by 
ourselves, and do a good business with oysters, and truffled 
boar's head, and champagne — you could not be in better hands- 
than mine — and that's sound." 

Perhaps George would have accepted this invitation to the 
unpopular post of " third " party, but for Belle, who entered 
with a partner at this moment, and said with an air of playful 
proprietorship : 

"Oh, Mr. Holroyd, this is most fortunate! I know I can 
depend upon you to look after poor mamma — here she is — she 
says she is quite faint with hunger." 

Mrs. Redmond, who had at last shaken off Maria, was in a 
bland and chatty frame of mind, although intensely occupied 
with various toothsome comestibles — soup, salmon, ducklings, 
pate de foie gras, all of which received her very best attention— she 
remained a long time in the supper room, with George, so to 
speak, chained to the stake, and never noticed how silent and 
preoccupied he was ; how often his eyes wandered to a little 
table, at which sat Betty, Miss Pink, and the brothers Moore, 
nor how restless he became, after they had risen and departed. 
Lady Mary was a fussy chaperon, and by the time George and 
his charge had returned to the ball room she and her young 
ladies were nowhere to be seen — they had gone home ! 

Poor George ! He had never wished Mrs. Redmond at 
Jericho ! Never ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"FOXY JOE TELLS TALES." 

1 ' For ever}' inch that is not a fool is a rogue.'* 



— Dryden. 



Miss Pink, who was in the highest spirits, followed Betty into her 
bed-room, when they arrived home from the ball, and offered to 
unlace her dress, if Betty would do the same kind office for her. 

" You looked perfectly beautiful," she exclaimed, kissing her, 
" and did not you have a lovely time ! Oh, my ! " 

Betty agreed that she had had a lovely time, and when, after 
an hour's thorough discussion of the events of the evening, she 
had got rid of her vivacious companion, she wrapped herself in a 
shawl, and put out the candles, and went and sat in a deep 
window seat, to watch for the dawn, and to think. Never before 
had Betty's thoughts kept her out of bed. 

She was not the same gay careless Betty that we had 
figuratively handed into the old green chariot a week ago. No, 
her little simple heart now beat with delicious dazzling hopes 
and then fluttered with dismal dreadful fears. She had made 
a discovery ; she found that she was continually thinking of 
George Holroyd, and that she liked him. Not as she liked 
Denis Malone, and Fred and Ghosty Moore. No, quite 
differently. She had a guilty knowledge that she never was so 
happy as when he was talking to her, and that when he was not 
present she was continually and secretly watching the door. 
Alas ! poor Betty, this latter is a truly fatal symptom. 

Miss Dopping was a lady who never allowed anything to inter- 
fere with her plans. When she fixed an hour for her arrival or 
departure, nothing less than an earthquake could alter her 
arrangements. At ten o'clock, the morning after the dance, she 
and her protdgi were trotting smartly down the Roskeen avenue, 
behind a pair of posters, en route home. Strange to say, Mr. 
Holroyd made a pretext for returning to Ballingoole the 
following day, although pressed to remain for a most tempting 
meet. When he had taken his leave, Fred Moore imparted 
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some of his ideas to his brother, over a quiet cigar in the 
smoking-room. 

" I tell you what, Ghosty, that chap Holroyd is head over ears 
in love with Betty Redmond." 

" Not he," returned his brother, contemptuously. " It's Belle 
you are thinking of; did you not see him dancing with her, and 
towing the mother in to supper ? What an old woman she is ; 
she reminds me of a walrus shuffling about in black satin." 

"Belle asked Holroyd to dance. She has brass enough for 
anything, and she told him off to her mother." 

u He is always at Noone," persisted Ghosty, " and every one 
says that he is after Belle ; why, Betty is a mere child ; it was 
only the other day she went into long dresses." 

" Child or not, when I went into the oak room the night of the 
ball, I started a fine covey, or I'm greatly mistaken. He was 
leaning towards her, speaking as if his life and soul depended on 
her answer, and her face was as red as fire. She ate no supper, 
not even lobster salad, and strawberry ice ! That's a very bad 
sign in a girl." 

But to all this his brother Augustus turned a scornful face, 
and a deaf ear. 

****** 

Foxy Jce was no friend to Denis Malone. Denis laughed at 
him openly, and made a butt of him at Nolan's, and Foxy Joe 
was fully resolved " to have it in for him," as he expressed it, 
"yet" although he carried his messages meanwhile, and took his 
money ; for that matter he took every one's messages, from dainty 
little pink notes from Noone, to a couple of pound of steak for 
Mrs. Maccabe. She was his most constant patroness, and he saw 
a good deal of her, and her niece and book-keeper, pretty Lizzie, 
who looked so demure, as she sat behind a kind of railed-in desk, 
peering through the bars, with her bright dark eyes, and 
shovelling out greasy coppers, with her lady-like white fingers. 

" A good girl," said her aunt in confidence to Jane Bolland 
(consequently in confidence to the town), " with a great head for 
figures, and worth her weight in gold, and though I'm against 
cousins marrying, if she and Dan were to set up together, it 
would not be a bad thing, and she might drop into my shoes ! " 
Ridiculous idea ! as if coquettish Lizzie, with her smart dresses 
and high heels, would ever harangue her customers in a black 
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poke bonnet, much less wield the ox-tail with a vigorous arm, 
and personally visit the slaughter yard ! 

No ! Lizzie in her heart loathed the business, she was rather 
romantic, and there was no poetry about a butcher's shop, and 
ribs, and briskets. Yes, Lizzie was decidedly romantic, and 
it was passing sweet to her, to meet a young gentleman, by 
stealth, heir to a good old name and property (Heaven help 
your innocence, Lizzie !) and to walk along lonely lanes, with her 
head on his shoulder, and his arm round her waist ; she was 
exceedingly sly, cautious and clever, to have kept her secret for 
a whole year from lynx-eyed Ballingoole. Poor Ballingoole ! 
that was so badly in want of some new topic of conversation. 
She frequently sent and received notes, placing them under a 
certain stone, on a certain wall, that was her private post office. 
Latterly Lizzie had grown bolder, and during a visit to Dublin, 
she and Denis had had the audacity to go to the theatre, and to 
the circus, in company, and to take a Sunday stroll on 
Kingstown pier ; and so far they were undiscovered. The 
evening after Betty had returned home, from ease, and idleness, 
and play to economy, and more economy, and work, she went 
for a long walk up what was called " the bog road," to give the 
dogs a run. This was their favourite direction ; the cabins were 
few and far between, and contained a fair supply of active cats 
and not too many furious ferocious lurchers, only too ready to 
rush out and attack three peaceable gentlemanlike little white 
dogs. On her way home, in a lane not far from Bridgetstown, 
Betty saw two figures standing near the hedge. At first she 
scarcely noticed them, but on nearer approach, she perceived 
that they were lovers — a man — a gentleman — and a girl ; the 
girl's hand was on his shoulder, and she seemed to be speaking 
to him eagerly, he replying with expressive nods, and then he 
suddenly raised her face by the chin, kissed her hastily, and 
disappeared through an adjacent gap. 

They were totally unconscious of a spectator, and as the girl 
turned back, she came almost face to face with Betty — the girl 
was Lizzie Maccabe. 

" Good evening, miss," she said in some confusion. 

u Lizzie, who was that you were speaking to ? " enquired the 
young lady, in a tone of austere displeasure. 

" Indeed, Miss Elisabeth, it was just a friend." 
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" I could see that, but who was it ? " 

" Well then, indeed Miss Elisabeth, I don't sec what right you 
have to ask." 

" The same right as I would have to try and put you out, if I 
saw your clothes on fire, or to throw you a rope if you were 
drowning. You were walking with a gentleman, Lizzie." 

"And if I was, miss?" returned Lizzie, flippantly, "sure the 
road is not mine ! " 

" If you won't tell me, I shall speak to your aunt ; she had 
better look after you." 

" Oh, she knows I am very well able to take care of myself," 
returned the other pertly, " and since you are so anxious to know, 
I may as well tell you, that the gentleman was just Mr. Holroyd." 

" Mr. Holroyd," gasped Betty, who had been almost certain 
that she had recognised Denis. 

" Yes," continued Lizzie, who lied boldly, and well, " why not 
him as well as another ? He means no harm, nor do I ; a girl 
must have a bit of fun, as well as young ladies." 

" He kissed you, Lizzie," said Betty tragically. 

" Well miss, and if he did, you need not pick me eyes out ! 
We tradespeople are not so particular as the quality ; he gives 
me a gold locket and I give him a kiss, where's the harm ? " 

" There is great harm, Lizzie ; you are not the girl I took you 
for." 

" May be then, miss, if you were to look at home y you would 
not be so shocked at your neighbours. May be there's a worse 
than me — may be there's a young lady as Mr. Holroyd can kiss 
for the asking." 

" I have known you for years, Lizzie, and you and I were in 
the same class in Sunday school ; rude as you are, I cannot 
forget that. Promise me that you will give up meeting Mr. 
Holroyd, and I will keep what I have seen to myself." 

" Well then, miss," after a moment's hesitation, and with a 
curious smile, " I don't mind if I do give up meeting Mr. Holroyd, 
just to oblige you. I am not so dead set upon him as some 
people, and Ballingoole is a shocking place for gossip. And as 
for Jane Bolland, I wonder the ground does not crack under her! 
I must be going now, Miss Elisabeth, and so I will wish you 
good evening," and she flounced off, tossing her head and 
swinging her parasol as she went. 
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Betty walked home very, very slowly ; she was more unhappy 
than she had ever been in all her life ; her illusions were dis- 
pelled ; her little demi-god had fallen from his pedestal, and lay 
shattered in the dust. A man who could court a pert, vulgar girl 
like Lizzie Maccabe, was not worth a second thought, nor would 
he be likely to think of her, but as an unsophisticated country 
mouse, with whom he could flirt, and amuse himself. 

Her heart was unusually sore, and she was both silent and 
depressed, as she took her place at her aunt's scantily-spread 
board. Various sayings of George's came back to her now, with 
an entirely new interpretation ! He had once told her that he 
thought " Elisabeth " the most beautiful name in the world, and 
that it exactly suited her, doubtless he thought that it suited 
Lizzie Maccabe still better ! When Mr. Holroyd came over the 
next afternoon, ostensibly to talk about the ball — in reality to 
steal (if possible) a few moments with Betty — lo ! — she was an 
ice maiden ! His eager greetings, his anxious efforts to continue 
where he had left off, were cruelly repudiated, and silenced. What 
was the reason of her cold, altered manner ? 

He could not imagine what had happened to pretty smiling 
Betty within forty-eight hours. Who was this freezingly polite,, 
this pale, and rather silent young lady ; not Betty surely ? 

Oh no, this was a member of the family he had never met 
before ; this was Miss Elisabeth Redmond. 

As Lizzie tripped home, giggling at her own cleverness, and at 
the recollection of Betty's stern, shocked face, she little knew 
that a Nemesis was on her track, in the shape of Foxy Joe ! 

Foxy Joe went further afield than most people ; he saw a good 
deal, he made excellent use of his cunning eyes and capacious 
ears, and he did not deserve his name for nothing. Denis had 
recently placed figuratively the last straw on the camel's back, 
and Joey screaming with passion, his face grey with fury, had 
sworn a frightful oath that he would pay him out soon. And 
Denis had laughed derisively ! Would Denis laugh, if he knew 
that Joey had witnessed more than one stolen interview, that he 
had appropriated more than one note, and that even now he was 
sniggering in his sleeve, as he followed Lizzie home ? Lizzie 
halted in the town, and had a long and interesting gossip with 
her bosom friend, the dressmaker, whilst Joey slipped down the 
street, and walked into Mrs. Marcabe's establishment Mrs. 
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Maccabe was reading the Freeman's Journal by the light of a 
lamp, in the front shop, and glowered at Joey and his empty 
basket, over her horn spectacles. 

" Ye left it ? " she enquired curtly. 

" Be Gob I did." 

" And brought no word about beef for corning ! " 

" Devil a word," scratching his head, " I handed in the basket, 
and passed no remark." 

" That's strange ! for mostly ye have as much jaw as a sheep's 
head," sneered his employer. " And what kept you ? " 

" Faix — I was just watching Miss Lizzie." 

" For what? What was she doing? She went. to confession 
at four o'clock." 

" Confession, how are ye ! And did she tell ye who confesses 
her ? " And he looked under his eyebrows, with an unpleasant 
expression. 

" Father Connell, you unfortunate nat'ral, and who else ? " 

" No— but Father Denis Malone ; I saw him confessing her, 
and sluthering and kissing her, in the lane by the horse park, not 
twenty minutes ago." 

Mrs. Maccabe rose hastily, and felt round for the ox-taiL 
Many a time it had 'descended heavily on the dwarfs shrinking 
shoulders. 

"Joey! I'll give you a lathering that you'll remember 
to your dying day," advancing between him and the door. 
" How dar you tell your black lies on a respectable girl like 
Lizzie." 

" Before the mother of God, and all the blessed saints, I swear 
I saw her," howled Joey, holding a chair between himself and 
the virago, and trembling in every limb ; but the thought of 
Denis spurred his flagging courage, and he added, " Sure Miss 
Betty saw them too, and hasn't it been going on this year or 
more ! " 

" Ye little lying baste ! " she screamed, swinging the tail, and 
bringing it down with a resounding whack. " Take that, and 
that, and that I n 

" Oh ! Mrs. Maccabe, mam ! Oh ! holy Moses ! Oh ! well 
may be ye can read their writing," and out of a very greasy 
pocket he unearthed three letters — one from Denis, and two in 
the handwriting of the fair Lizzie, written (were further proof 
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required) on bill paper, with a little picture of a fat ox sur- 
mounted by " Bridget Maccabe and Sons, Butchers and Sales- 
men." 

Mrs. Maccabe became yellow (white she could never be), 
staggered over to the table, laid her weapon down at her right 
hand, and slowly perused the letter, whilst Joey, armed with a 
shield, in the shape of a large round basket, watched her 
narrowly, with his little sly grey eyes. 

" If this is trite, Foxy Joe," she said at last, removing her 
horn spectacles, with shaking fingers, " ye had better take the 
hatchet and choppers out of me reach. I don't want a murder 
on me soul ! for I believe I could kill her. Her, that was a 
pattern in the convent, and that talked of a vocation, and of 
taking the black veil ! Her that can scarcely lift her eyes to a 
man and that comes of dacent people — her that no one has ever 
been able to say a word against, and me that has always kept 
myself so distant, and so high, and that has always been re- 
spected. Oh ! oh ! oh ! " and — sight never seen before ! 

sight that dilated Joey's narrow eyes, Mrs. Maccabe threw her 
blue checked apron over her head, for once in her life gave way 
to her feelings, and lifted up her voice and^ept. 

This strange paroxysm was of brief duration ; she presently 
dried her eyes, and retreated into her inner parlour, with the 
letters and the lamp, leaving Joey alone in the dark shop. 

An instant later, Lizzie came in, pink-cheeked, brisk, and 
smiling, and, unaware of her danger, walked straight into the 
lion's mouth. 

"What's this I am afther hearing about you, Lizzie Maccabe?" 
enquired her aunt in a strangely forced voice. 

" I am sure I don't know ! " returned Lizzie, tossing her head, 
but her face became the colour of ashes, as her eyes fell upon 
the letters. 

" Is it true ? " demanded the elder woman hoarsely. 

" What ? " stammered the culprit. 

"That you write letters to that blackguard, Denis Malone, and 
meet him after dark, and kiss him." 

Lizzie glanced appealingly at Joey, who leant against the wall 
and nodded his head, and looked at her with a grin of satisfied 
malice ; there was no hope from Joey ! 

"Yes, it's true," she answered in a whisper. \ ? v; :'-J: 
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" Then my house is no place for the likes of you," said Bridget 
Maccabe, rising with an air that would have done credit to Sarah 
Siddons. " There's the door ; out you go ! " 

" Oh aunt, aunt, you don't mean it ? " 

" Come ! " taking her roughly by the arm, " Til never see your 
brazen face again." 

" Oh Aunt Bridget ! " cried the wretched girl, falling on the 
floor, and clasping her by the knees. " Don't be so angry with 
me. Sure I would have told you long ago ; only he would not 
let me. Sure we — we are married." 

" Ye are what ? Get up off the floor, ye shameless hussy." 

" Married," sobbed Lizzie, " married at a registry office in 
Dublin last year. Sure haven't I my ring, and all the papers, 
at the bottom of the little tin cash-box, along with your bank- 
book." 

" Then sit there on that chair, where I can see you, that I 
may have a good look at the biggest fool that ever drew the 
breath of life," and Mrs. Maccabe moved back a few steps, and 
gazed at her weeping niece, with her arms akimbo. 

" Lizzie, you are a wicked, low girl — deceiving them that was 
good to ye. What yill Father Connell say, and the Reverend 
Mother, and (as an after-thought) the Malones ? " 

" I don't care what they say," rejoined Lizzie, plucking up a 
little spirit. " I am Mrs. Denis Malone, and as good as the 
best, and Denis is the only son and heir." 

" Heir, indeed ! " shouted her aunt, " and what are you going 
to live on, if I may make bold to ask ? " 

" The Major—: — " began Lizzie. 

"The Major can't keep himself— let alone a son and a 
daughter-in-law. Why Tm keeping the Major ! Well, well, to 
think of it ! First and foremost you will bring down your mar- 
riage lines to Father Connell, and then we will get you decently 
married in chapel, and then we will see how your husband is 
going to support you ; for mind one thing, my good girl, you 
won't live here ; it would ill become the wife of the heir of the 
Malones, to be chopping mate at her aunt's, the butcher. Aye 
and may be cutting off the best loin chops, for her lady mother- 
in-law." 

" May be the Malones will take us in." 

:t t\ Oh,.ke££your may bees for honey, and talk sense. I think 
: • : : .- \ . 
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I see the Major arming you in to dinner ; if he does, may be 
you'll remind him of my bill. I think I see Mrs. Malone and 

Miss Betty making free with the likes of yees " 

"Miss Betty! I saw Miss Betty this evening — she — she — 
she," and here Mrs. Denis Malone, frightened and overwrought, 
suddenly went off into a fit of screaming hysterics, that were 
quite as protracted and alarming as if she had been born a 
lady. 



(To be continued.) 
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Demonopatb? in tbe flineteentb Century 

DEMONOPATHY UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE. 

" Plus le corps est miserable et faiblc, plus le demon Pagite. La fern me surtout est 
habitue gonflec, soufllee de ces tyrans. lis 1 emplissent (Taunt infernale, y font 1'orage ct 
la teinpcte, s'en jouent, au grc" de leur caprice, la font ptfeher, la desesperent. Jugez, en 
effet, ce que e'est de se sentir double, d'avoir foi en cet autre, cet hdte cruel qui va, vient, 
se promenc en vous, vous fait crrer ou il veut, aux deserts, aux precipices." 

MlCHELET. 

When Napoleon III., after the Italian campaign of '6o, added 
the picturesque and interesting province of Savoie to the 
Empire, he found that this " hdte cruel," this tyrant of the age 
of darkness and despair, banished and practically deprived of 
his European sovereignty by Colbert in 1672 — had once again 
got firm footing on French soil and was grievously tormenting 
the female bodies as well as the souls of more than a hundred 
and twenty of his new subjects. 

Three years before the annexation, the devil had taken up his 
residence in Morzinc, an isolated mountain village about thirty 
miles from Thonon, and for a longer spell still, he was able to 
defy the civil, the medical, the ecclesiastical and military powers 
which the victor of Solfcrino and Magenta raised in turn against 
him. 

Morzine is a commune of about two thousand inhabitants, 
watered by the Dransc, a mountain torrent flowing into the lake 
of Geneva. It is situated at the southern and most inaccessible 
extremity of the Aulph valley, and though sheltered south-east 
and wesf, is at the mercy of the " bise," a keen northern wind 
admitted by the villagers to be very trying to the temper and 
spirits, and which Dr. Constans found to produce a peculiar 
" agacement nerveux " even on visitors. 

The climate is severe, vegetation meagre and poor, and to the 
villagers of thirty years ago, fresh meat and vegetables were 
almost unknown luxuries. They lived chiefly, however, by the 
cultivation of the soil, such as it was, and the herding of cattle ; 
they were semi-nomad in their habits, moving from one pasture 
to another, but each family as a rule, owning a fixed residence 
in the chef lieu of the commune, very often a one-roomed cabin 
of the humblest structure, wretchedly lit and ventilated. 
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Dr. Arthaud, an eminent specialist in mental disease, who 
was sent to Morzine in September, i860, gave a very favourable 
report of the physical condition of the people. He stated that 
the average constitution was healthy, scrofulous affections rare, 
cretinism distinctly absent, and that notwithstanding an exhaus- 
tive search, he could only discover one case of epilepsy and one 
of imbecility, though marriages within the prohibited degree 
were common, as in most Alpine communities. 

But Dr. Constans, the Inspector General of Lunatics, com- 
missioned by the Government a year later to examine and 
report on the terrible epidemic, questioned most of these 
conclusions, and in an able report published in 1862 pronounced 
the general aspect of the Morzine inhabitants to be frail, the 
predominant constitution " lymphatico-nerveuse," and infancy 
to be sickly and " difficile " in a notable degree. But he con- 
firmed the statements that cretinism was unknown, and that the 
goitre seldom reached disfiguring proportions. 

Both doctors agreed as to the high standard of morality 
existing throughout the valley ; the inhabitants they declared to 
be honest, gentle, dignified, industrious, and deeply religious* 
Dr. Constans poetically describes them as " having a grave and 
serious air, which suggests a reflection of the rugged (ftpre) 
nature that surrounds them, and gives the observer an impression 
that they are members of a vast religious community " ; and,, 
indeed, he adds, their life differs but little from that of a convent. 
Until the establishment of the Christian Brothers, a few years 
before the annexation, elementary education was much neglected, 
and in i860 only about a tenth of the adult population could 
read and write. But they were intelligent, and endowed with 
vigorous and reverent imaginations had " un entrainement 
invincible vers le merveilleux, qui leur ont legue les sieclcs 
passes, et dont n'a pas su les gu^rir le siecle present." 

Savoie is the country of sorcerers. Admittedly the most 
fruitful haunt of witchcraft in the three preceding centuries. 
Boquet, the terrible judge of Saint Claude, who declared that 
there existed in France three hundred thousand sworn soldiers 
of the devil, bound to him by infernal pacts and spells, writes, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century : 

" Savoie sends us every day an infinity of persons possessed by 
the devil; the principal sorcerers that we have burned came 
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originally from that country." And Lambert Danneau, in 1579, 
states, " Sorcerers are so thick in the land of Savoie, that we can 
scarcely dislodge them, even at the rate of burning eighty by 
the year, in one town of that country." 

But in the spring of 1857, there was not the faintest disccrn- 
able trace of Satan's hoof in the drowsy Alpine valley. Since 
1707, when flimsy tradition reported a visitation of spells, there 
had been no question of witchcraft or possession beyond the 
repetition of the old tales and legends that the villagers passed 
down from father to son. And the result of the exhaustive 
medical investigation laid before the public, accounted in no 
satisfactory degree for the immediate cause or motive of the 
terrible epidemic outbreak that scourged the village for nearly 
eight years. 

In the month of April, '57, two little girls of ten, Peronne 
Tavernier and Marie Plagnat, while minding their parents' flocks 
on the hillside, were found clasped in each other's arms in a 
state of insensibility, that at first sight suggested death. They 
were carried to their homes, and after an hour they awoke com- 
plaining of hunger, but when food was offered they found they 
could not eat. Both children were preparing devoutly for their 
first communion, and Peronne, a girl of unusual intelligence, 
docility and sweetness, at the time appeared to be constantly 
wrapped in religious contemplation. 

The following afternoon the sarne accident happened to both, 
and after that the attacks occurred five or six times in the day. 
By degrees the symptoms changed character in a manner to startle 
and impress the spectators, the children stood as if in a trance, 
their eyes open and upraised to heaven ; frequently they lifted 
their arms and appeared to accept some gift that delighted 
them, but at times Peronne declared she received terrible 
messages from hell, and complained of serpents crawling round 
her hat. In the course of a month the death-like immobility of 
the first attack completely disappeared, the children began to 
gesticulate vehemently, to turn their hands rapidly round and 
round each other, to speak, to scream, finally to swear and to 
curse things which they held most sacred. Their bodies became 
convulsed, so that it frequently took three men to hold them down. 

Marie, in one of her seizures, accused a harmless old woman 
and neighbour of having bewitched her. 
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Peronne mentioned an unfortunate villager, named Chaup- 
Ianaz, who for years afterwards remained an object of popular 
distrust and execration. 

They both proceeded to prophecy. Peronne announced that 
Marie's sister would be attacked in three weeks. Marie, that 
her friend's father would fall a victim and die, starved to death 
by a possessing devil, who would allow no food to pass his lips. 

Both predictions were fulfilled. 

Julienne Plagnat (aged 15), within the specified time was 
seized with convulsions, and declared herself possessed by seven 
devils, whose names corresponded with those of men lately 
deceased in the parish. 

Two sisters and a little brother of Peronne's were attacked 
before the month of June, and Claude Tavernier, the doomed 
father, while holding down his daughter, received one day a blow 
from her that knocked him heavily backwards. He was 
already fearfully depressed by the condition of his four children, 
and |after the accident he visibly faded away, complained of 
sharp internal pain and great hunger, but he refused all food. 
He had no convulsions like the girls, though he said he felt the 
devil in him, who dragged him back when he wanted to eat. 
His widow told Dr. Constans that each time she tried to force 
food into his mouth, the devil closed his teeth like a vice. 

He died after two months' illness, reduced to the condition of 
a skeleton. 

From the debut of the epidemic in April till the following 
November there were only twenty-seven serious cases. At first 
it was confined to children from ten to fifteen but afterwards, no 
age or condition seemed exempt. Girls, however, from seven- 
teen to twenty furnished the largest contingent during the 
progress of the malady. 

Some were attacked directly with convulsive action, but the 
greater number had preliminary symptoms, in loss of appetite, 
indigestion, a distaste for work, and great repugnance to prayer 
and the ceremonies of the church. 

After the month of May, the ecstatic trance ceased to intro- 
duce the seizure, celestial visions and messages were no longer 
seen nor received, but one sensation was distinctly and emphati- 
cally acknowledged by all the patients whom both the com- 
missioned doctors examined, viz : — the presence of another body 
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within their own, at times moving softly, swayingly, at other 
times wriggling furiously up to their throats, choking and trying 
to strangle them. 

One woman of thirty, married, and the mother of a family, 
declared herself inhabited by a devil who was damned for eating 
meat on Friday. A physician who visited Morzine, describes 
one of her attacks in a medical journal of the day. 

" Her head and limbs became rapidly convulsed, she began to 
speak jerkily. I pinched and pricked her unawares with a large 
needle as she leaned against the table, but she gave no sign of 
pain. She then threw herself on the ground, rolled about, struck 
the furniture and floor violently. Her face was red, her throat 
swelled, she seemed to be suffocating. ' I am from Abondance,' 
(a neighbouring village) the supposed devil cried through her 
mouth. ' I was cast into eternal fire for having eaten meat on 
Friday. Yes, I am damned, I died by drowning, and the woman 
must die that way too.' Leaping up with a bound, she rushed 
out to throw herself into the river, where once before she had 
nearly succeeded in drowning herself. Three strong men could 
hardly hold her back, though in her struggles she seemed to avoid 
hurting them. At last she desisted, and began abusing me. 
Ah ! bearded wretch of a doctor, you want to drive us out of 
the woman, but we defy you ! We are five in her, but only two 
who speak ; it will be different when she passes into the country 
where her forefathers are buried, near the church where she knelt 
innocent. Oh ! there it is we will torment her.' 

" The fit left her as suddenly as with the other women I had 
seen, and, without any pause or transition, she passed her hands 
through her hair, asked her husband for water, and drank a bowl 
of it. Her replies to my questions were simple and natural. 
She remembered nothing of what had taken place. 1 ' 

It is stated that this poor creature went to the Mayor every 
Friday and asked for bacon, which she devoured eagerly, some- 
times raw. 

From the start, local medical help had been applied for, but 
unfortunately, with very unsatisfactory results. Dr. Tavernier of 
Thonon, correctly diagnosed the malady and wisely prescribed 
the sequestration and isolation of the convulsed, but he was not 
listened to, and all the other treatments tried, even the mildest 
of sedatives, seemed but to increase the violence of the patients ; 
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chloroform, administered later on by Dr. Constans, had no power 
to allay the spasms. 

After such failure the clamour for the assistance of the church, 
in the form of a solemn public exorcism, became general and 
persistent Individual exorcism had been practised freely from 
the first month. In a " proces verbaux " dated 5th October, 
1857 detailing the assumed supernatural character of the 
epidemic, ten possessed children are stated to have been 
delivered by the virtue of the old Ritual. So when Monseigneur 
Rendu, the esteemed Bishop of Annecy, and one of the first 
authorities of his day on glacier motion, refused to sanction any 
such ceremony, forbade the use of private exorcism, and ex- 
horted the clergy of his diocese to impress on their flocks that 
the so-called demoniacal possession was only a form of contagious 
hysteria, to be cured by ordinary prayer and natural remedies — 
the dissatisfaction and consternation at Morzine were loudly 
expressed, and even had the C ure been a perfectly willing agent, 
he could scarce have announced the episcopal decree from the 
village pulpit, without danger of a serious convulsive outbreak. 
L'Abb(5 M — , a native of the place, but having a cure in another 
part of the country, distressed by the condition of his com- 
patriots, eloquently tried to make them hear reason, with the 
result that he was almost hooted from the parish, accused of 
being " a rouge," a disbeliever, even a giver of the evil itself. 

In the month of February, Monseigneur Rendu, becoming a 
confirmed invalid, was no longer able to continue his episcopal 
work, so the commune, taking matters into their own hands, 
determined to have the public exorcism. And, as the wise 
bishop and the majority of his clergy had foreseen, the effect of 
the ceremony was disastrous, and with little doubt was the 
means of giving the epidemic a footing it had not obtained as 
yet. 

While the adjurations of the obsolete Ritual — terrible enough 
in themselves to disturb the nerves of even an enlightened and 
matter-of-fact audience — were being uttered from the altar, an 
explosion took place, that several witnesses affirmed was a 
repetition of the scenes recorded at St. Croix de Loudon and 
Louviers in 1634. The officiating clergy were assailed with 
the vilest threats and abuse, fearful oaths and blasphemies 
echoed through the church. It was pandemonium. 
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During the drowsy death of the Sardinian Government in 
Savoie, the number of the attacked increased to alarming and 
unregistered proportions, and the growing demoralization among 
the women and children threw the elders of the parish into the 
deepest despondency. Seeing how signally exorcism and 
medical skill had failed, as well as the operations of a profes- 
sional magnetiser and semi-charlatan, who spent six months in 
the valley, they came by degrees to the conclusion that the 
condition of their wives and daughters was due to the spells of 
witches and sorcerers, and began to wish for the punishment, 
even the bodily destruction, of some half-dozen persons, whom 
the possessed had denounced from time to time. 

Chauplanaz was one ; and another Jean Berger, a fat shoe- 
maker, and most energetic and disinterested citizen, eight days 
before Dr. Constans' arrival, was hunted for three hours by an 
infuriated mob, armed with scythes, sticks and axes, and with 
the greatest difficulty escaped death by reaching a hiding-place 
in the woods, not a family in the neighbourhood daring to offer 
him refuge. 

The municipal committee appointed to accompany the 
doctor on his rounds, men of undoubted honesty and of 
average intelligence, almost daily expressed their regret that he 
should fatigue himself to so little purpose. 

"For," they maintained, "as long as Jean Berger's head 
remains on his shoulders, and two or three more are not burnt 
alive on the green, the illness will not end." 

A certain disgraced priest, whom the villagers had refused to 
re-admit into the parish, had been heard to observe, shortly 
before the possession, " that he would leave a thorn in their 
sides, which they would not be rid of easily," and so was an 
object of general suspicion. A crowd assembled one night in a 
little chapel he had begun to build by the side of a mountain 
lake, and there disembowelled a dog, taking out its liver, cut it 
into seventeen parts with a sword, and then buried it. The 
ceremony was supposed to ensure the malefactor's death in 
seventeen days, and free the village from the entire legion of 
devils. The discouragement was profound when it was ascer- 
tained that the sorcerer, who had wisely retreated to the far side 
of Geneva, survived the charm. 

In the meantime the state of affairs had begun to attract 
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European attention, particularly after the publication of Dr. 
ArthaucTs interesting report. Disciples of the new psychical 
development termed " Spiritisme," the parent of table-turning, 
spirit-rapping, Planchette, and other such fashionable pastimes 
of a quarter of a century ago, eagerly began to make capital 
out of the Savoyard manifestation. The Editor of the Rtvue 
Spirite> the well-known Allan Kardee, visited Morzine, and 
published some very sensational results of his investigations. 
" Men of Science were interested in the facts, and writers of 
history, who have to explain the demonology of the past, caught 
at this reproduction of its phenomena." 

Dr. Arthaud notes as some of the most remarkable symptoms 
of the spiritual plague : — 

The abnormal development of muscular force. 

The intellectual excitement, producing unusual lucidity of 
thought and correctness of expression. 

The cries, blasphemies, and imprecations, that increased at the 
approach of a priest, or during attempted exorcism. 

The impressions produced at great distances on the senses. 

The various hallucinations, predictions, and demoniacal 
delirium. 

The personations of the evil spirits by the patients, who spoke 
of themselves in the third person invariably. 

He diagnosed the epidemic as " hystero-demonopathy," but 
tried no remedy, nor prescribed no medicine that had any per- 
manent good result. 

Dr. Constans arrived on the 26th of April, 1861, and spent 
three months in the village. He carefully investigated sixty-four 
of the worst cases, and in his able report gives a table of the 
ages and circumstances of these patients. 

The list consists of four adult males, three children, sixteen 
married women, two widows, and forty-three spinsters. 

Six among the married were in various stages of pregnancy, 
but this fact seemed to have had no special influence either on 
the conception or progress of the malady, and no ill effects 
resulted to mother or child at time of birth or afterwards. 

Dr. Constans trenchantly disposes of some marvellous 
stories hitherto accepted by the public, and circulated in the 
current spiritiste periodicals ; he also amusingly discredits the 
prevailing belief that some among the possessed had the power 
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of answering in any foreign tongue in which they were 
addressed. 

He was brought to one girl reputed to be a voluble Arabic 
scholar, and after listening to some unintelligible jargon, he 
asked the friends and relations assembled, if they or anyone else 
in the place understood a word of Arabic, to which they 
solemnly answered : 

" Oh, no, she (the patient) is the only person in the parish who 
speaks that language. We never heard it before." 

They did not see the veiled objection," Et la filie continua pas 
moins de parler Arabe." 

A young matron returning from a fair, suddenly felt the evil 
spirit entering her body, she had no fit, but after feeding her six 
months 1 old baby, it was seized with convulsions and in the 
presence of half a dozen spectators, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
" Papa, Maman, Ah ! Mon Dieu, que je souffre." It was exor- 
cised, but eventually was strangled by the devil, at least, so the 
grandparents assured Dr. Constans, for in death its face became 
quite black. 

One poor woman of forty for three years was a chronic con- 
vulsionnaire, and barked like a dog in pain. 

She attributed her evil to a glass of wine given her by a 
sorcerer, and daily vomited what she declared to be the same 
wine, unfailingly renewed by her seven possessing devils. Dr. 
Constans noted a prevailing friandise and capriciousness of 
appetite, chiefly among his younger patients. They could not 
eat in the morning what had pleased them on the eve, and some 
of them would remain apparently without food for two or three 
days, unless they were given the strong coffee, white baker's 
bread, and good meat, they craved, and which their devils 
frequently demanded for them in tones of menacing authority. 

This is his description of the average fit, which attacked some 
of the patients as often as half a dozen times a day : — 

" In the middle of complete calm, but seldom at night, the 
patient begins to yawn, then follows some slight starts and 
quivers, and a jerking movement of the arm, which gradually 
becomes more rapid and ample. . . . The pupils contract 
and distend with mechanical regularity, the eyes moving as well. 
At this point the sufferer, whose aspect had expressed only fear 
and uneasiness, now enters into a state of rapidly increasing 
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fury, she strikes the furniture violently, begins to talk, or 
rather to vociferate, and, unless when interrupted with questions, 
her speech merely consists of an indefinite repetition of the 
words, ' Sacrd nom ? Sacre ch . . . gne ! Sacre rouge ! ' 
(Rouge is their term for those whose piety they discredit). 

" If there are enquiring spectators, the convulsed answer to 
the point, they even argue and reason, frequently replying to the 
thoughts they attribute to the questions, and to the objections 
they foresee could be urged. But the dominant idea of 
possession never is absent. They curse and abuse strangers for 
their incredulity, declaring that they are not in the presence of 
sick madwomen, but devils from hell. Sometimes they recount 
what they did during their natural life on earth, and how they 
are now occupied in the lower regions." 

In the presence of Dr. Constans, they invariably added : 

" It is not thy ' sacr£ ' doctors who will cure us. We scoff at 
thy medicines. Thou canst force the girl to take them, and 
they will make her suffer. But us, thou canst not harm, for 
we are devils. It is holy priests and bishops we want, not 
thou," etc. 

A statement, however, that did not prevent them from insulting 
clergymen, when they happened to be present, on the pretext 
that they were not saintly enough for the emergency. 

Before the mayor and magistrates, in different words, the same 
idea was presented. 

While speaking, their features expressed but the one charac- 
teristic of fury. In many the throat swelled, the face became 
crimson, in others it paled and the mouth slightly frothed. 

The convulsive movement, at first confined to the upper part 
of the body, successively reached the trunk and lower limbs, 
breathing became irregular, the sufferer advanced in aggressive- 
ness, displaced the furniture, flung at those present chairs, 
kitchen utensils, wooden stools, everything that came under 
her grasp, struck at parents and strangers irrespectively; 
rolled on the floor screaming, beating herself violently, and 
plucking at her throat as if to drag forth something that was 
choking her there. 

The agility and nervous strength displayed while in this state, 
Dr. Constans describes as marvellous. 

" They turn over and over in one bound. I saw two women 
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start up as if moved by the snap of a spring, fling themselves 
backwards so that their heads and heels touched the ground 
together." 

The attack, he states, lasts generally between ten minutes and 
half-an-hour, according to the cause that provoked it The 
crisis reached, gradually the convulsive motion becomes slower, 
a little gas escapes from the mouth, and the fit is over. The 
patient looks about her slightly bewildered, settles her hair and 
cap, drinks a few mouthfuls of water and resumes her interrupted 
work, to all appearance quite calm and well. 

They all declare that they experience no sense of exhaustion or 
fatigue, and do not remember what they have said or done. 

Even at the crisis of the fit " the pulse is not quickened, but 
rather becomes slow and weak, and the extremities grow cold, 
notwithstanding the violence of the agitation and the vigorous 
blows they strike on all sides." 

The extreme activity and " finesse " of the organs of sight and 
hearing, the apparent insensibility to pain and the invulnerableness 
of the skin during the attacks, are noted by all the medieal men 
who visited Morzine, and it may be remembered that it was the 
existence of similar phenomena that gave the Jansenist Con- 
vulsionnaires of St. Medard so much influence and renown in the 
preceding century. During the fifteenth and sixteenth, these 
features were made the chief ground of condemnation. 

Dr. Constans pinched and pricked his patients, buried pins 
under their nails, drove them full length into their arms, without 
any visible effect, but he maintains that it is only in the parts 
influenced by the convulsive spasms that the insensibility exists. 

He cites several instances of patients, affected only in the 
upper part of the body, remaining impassive when pricked in 
the arms and back, but protesting energetically when their legs 
were experimented on. 

One patient objecting to his prescription of cold water lotions 
to the spine, on the ground of their discomfort, ran out of her 
house one day during a seizure, declaring she would show 
them that her devils " se moquaient bien de l'eau," and threw 
herself into a deep trough of icy water. Brought back to her 
house, she did not appear to be aware she was wet, but 
when the fit was over, she shivered, and was astounded to find 
herself in such condition. 
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A Genevese clergyman states that he saw a child of ten fall 
seventeen feet from a loft to a stone floor beneath, without the 
slightest injury, and certainly it is a remarkable fact that not- 
withstanding the violence of the convulsions, the blows constantly 
self-administered, and the condition of some of the women, that 
there is no record of serious accident or fatal issue, except in the 
case of poor Tavernier, who starved himself to death, and of one 
woman who became permanently insane. 

Before the close of his visit the Commissioner got the cure 
changed, and applied for a brigade of gendarmerie and a detach- 
ment of infantry. 

Both corps made themselves popular in the village, and their 
presence had a salutary effect in the church, where seizures 
were frequent. 

A ward was prepared in the Thonon Hospital for the worst 
cases, and a number of others were dispersed to smaller 
establishments throughout the Department, some going of their 
own accord to stay with friends and relatives at a distance. But 
the doctor's wish for the sequestration of several in lunatic 
asylums met with such general opposition, that he could not 
venture on the experiment. 

However, for a few months after his departure, in July, 186I, 
the disease appeared to smoulder, and the reports of the 
exiled patients were on the whole satisfactory. The fits 
became less violent and frequent, with some they ceased alto- 
gether. Unfortunately these came trooping back, thereby 
inducing others to follow their example, and in the course of 
the following year the epidemic had started into more virulent 
life than ever. 

Exorcism was then freely practised by the Capuchins of St. 
Maurice and under its influence it would seem that " the devout 
peasants of Morzine gradually changed their Christian faith for 
a sort of demon propitiation." In 1863 the distracted commune 
urgently demanded a revivalist mission, and taking into con- 
sideration the failure of all other attempted measures, neither 
the clerical nor municipal authorities dared refuse the request. 
The mission took place, with results so deplorable, that 
as soon as the winter snows permitted of a safe journey, the 
Prfcfet of the department visited Morzine, in March (1864), 
determined to try what plain speaking and the immediate 
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majesty of his office might effect. He assembled a party of the 
worst sufferers in a room, and began a temperate and dignified 
exhortation, when, some chance word exciting them, they fell 
into simultaneous convulsions, assailed him with oaths, abuse, 
blasphemies, kicked and struck at him as if they would fain 
tear him to pieces. The few gendarmes present tried to help 
the official, but they were overpowered, and a spectator states 
that the women lifted the strong men and pinned them against 
the walls of the room. The Prefct struggled unavailingly for 
some little time, then they suddenly desisted, and with a 
bound sprang through the window one after another. 

He left Morzine the same day. 

Monseigneur Maginn,who had succeeded Monseigneur Rendu 
in the bishopric of Annecy, and who, like him, had throughout 
discountenanced exorcism, arrived in April, for the purpose of 
administering confirmation, that had not been given in the parish 
for many years. As the bishop was deservedly beloved and 
venerated in the diocese, "much was hoped from the moral 
effect of his visit, and the influence of the Sacrament." The 
following letter, that appeared in the Union Medicate of the 2nd 
of July 1864, gives an idea of the result 

"22nd of May, 1864. 
" Dear Friend, — I went after all on the first of May, to see 
the celebrated ' possessed ' at Morzine ; and I can assure you I 
have not lost my time. My imagination could never have con- 
ceived so horrible a sight. I was at Morzine at half-past six in 
the morning, and the ceremony began at seven. I had not been 
five minutes in the church when a poor young girl fell at my 
feet in horrible convulsions. Four men could not hold her. 
She struck the floor with her feet, her hands and her head as 
fast as the roll of a drum. Then another was seized and again 
another. The church became a perfect hell. Nothing was heard 
but cries, blows, oaths and blasphemies, that made one's hair stand 
on end. It was the bishop's entrance set them going. Blows 
with the fist, kicks, spitting, horrible convulsions, handfuls of hair 
and caps flung about, torn clothes, bleeding hands met every- 
where my ears and eyes. The worst moments were at the 
Raising of the Host and the Benediction of the Holy Sacrament. 
The victims of the epidemic, above a hundred in number, seemed 
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to fall into almost simultaneous convulsions, and without any 
warning; the noise was perfectly infernal, and most of the 
spectators were in tears. Within a radius of two yards I 
counted eleven. The greater number were young girls and 
women from fifteen to thirty years old. There was a child of 
ten, five or six old women, and two men. The bishop confirmed 
some of them whether they would or no. As soon as he came 
in front of them, they were seized, but by the help of gendarmes 
and some men who assisted, he put his hands on them, even in 
the midst of their fearful maledictions. 

«< D d carrion of a bishop/ they said, ' why dost thou come 

to torment us ? ' They tried to strike and beat him, and to tear 
off his episcopal ring (report says it was trampled underfoot). 
They spit in his face, but it was remarkable, when he touched 
their heads in confirmation, they sank down and remained in a 
stupor that seemed like deep sleep. . . . Near me was a young 
and pretty woman of eighteen, married last year, and a mother 
of two months. After being confirmed, lying in the arms of her 
father, husband, mother, who all wept bitterly, she cried out>. 

* Ah, d d carrion of a bishop, thou makest me depart. I, 

who was so well in this woman's body. Now I must return to- 
hell.' . . . 

" I stayed at Morzine until Monseigneur left, at half-past six in 
the evening. The poor bishop was utterly dispirited. Two or 
three ' possedees ' were brought to him in the sacristy, but he 
could do nothing. On my return I found one by the side of the 
road ; I questioned her in a foreign language, but she got angry 
and replied by a handful of gravel, which she flung in my face, 
telling me that I only went to mass once a year, and that I was 
a busy-body." 

After this scene Dr. Constans was commissioned to return 
again to the afflicted parish. 

He arrived, armed with the powers of a dictator, accompanied 
by a detachment of sixty soldiers, a brigade of gendarmerie, 
and yet another cur6. 

He issued despotic decrees, punished persons who accused 
others of magic, or in any way encouraged the idea of super- 
natural evil, threatened confinement in lunatic asylums, and in 
any case deportation, of the convulsed. 
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Again the victims were dispersed in every direction, many to 
lunatic asylums, some to hospitals ; others were merely exiled 
from the Chablais, and not allowed to visit their homes even for 
a day. 

The sequestration was rigorously enforced, and carried out 
under the commissioners personal superintendence. 

It eventually scotched the snake. No fresh cases occurred in 
the village, the health of the exiled gradually improved, and 
before the close of the following year, they had all obtained 
permission to return. 

Of these, some suffered from occasional relapses up to the 
time of their deaths, but the greater number were permanently 
cured and are still alive, in the enjoyment of good health. 

A reliable local authority informs me that, "la plupart 
meme des plus cruellement atteintes sont aujourd'hui d'excel- 
lentes m&res de famille, et depuis i864ilny a eu aucun cas 
nouveau et decisif de Tdpidemie qui a tant fait echo dans le 
monde." 
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for fl>arjorie'0 Safce* 

"AN OWER TRUE TALE." 

By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
Author of "A New Othello," &c. 

" MarjORIE ! " said Viola with a coaxing smile. 

No one ever withstood Viola when she smiled ; and as smiles 
were as natural to her lips as tears were strangers to her eyes, 
her wishes generally went for law in the little world around her. 

u Well, dear ? " said Marjorie, ready, like the rest of that little 
world, to gratify any whim or will of Viola Gresham's. 

" I want to go to the Postle's Cray Chapel this morning." 

" To chapel ? I shouldn't have thought that was at all in 
your line, Viola. There's next to no music ; no organ ; no 
anthem ; no stained glass ; no show, only bare white walls, and 
an array of old women in poke -bonnets." 

" I dare say ! " replied Viola, undeterred by this cheerful pic- 
ture. " But I want to see and to hear this handsome young 
Dissenting minister." 

" He is not handsome." 

" Picturesque and interesting then ! Now I've heard you 
yourself apply both those adjectives to him, Marjorie, and you 
can't deny it. The fact is, I don't mean to leave this place 
without seeing Paul Silvester. I've been here five days, and 
never had a glimpse of him. I thought he'd be dropping in to 
tea or lunch every day or so," with an accent of grievance. 

" No, he is not a frequent visitor here. In the eyes of his 
people we are all even as a godless crew. He often stays away 
for weeks. You see, Viola, to his mind all but his own little 
band of the elect are living in sin. They, and they alone, are in 
a state of grace. When he thinks sin is catching, he keeps 
away from us. In other moods — he comes." 

" Sin, indeed ! A godless crew ! " repeated Viola indig- 
nantly. " If he and his were as good as you and yours, I am 
sure they might well be thankful. In all my wicked world I 
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don't know any one who is as good, and does as much good to 
others, as you, Marjorie. It seems to me so strange. I can't 
fancy a man of that sort being — fond of you / " 

"Yes, it is strange — very strange. I often think so myself, 1 ' 
replied Marjorie sincerely. 

"It would be stranger still if you were ever to get fond of 
him," Viola returned, tentatively. 

" I do like him, Viola," was the slowly and thoughtfully 
uttered reply. " We have been friends a long time, and he is a 
good man, and conscientious ; he does a great deal of good, and 
his heart is in his work." 

Viola looked at her questioningly, curiously. 

" Marjorie, do you think you'll ever — ever more than like 
him ? " she asked softly, rather deprecatingly. 

" Never — while he is he and I am I ! " Marjorie answered 
steadily, and with the ring of truth in her tone. 

These two girls, Marjorie D'Alton and Viola Gresham, were 
both fair, but in widely different styles. Marjorie was a few 
years the elder of the two, and the taller and fuller in figure : her 
features were cast in statuesque mould ; the line of her face was 
of the faultless and harmonious oval that "lessens in perfect 
cadence" from broad brow to dainty chin. If she had the 
advantage in feature, the younger girl had it all her own way in 
colouring. From the gold of her hair, that had caught and 
caged the sunshine, and the azure her eyes seemed to have 
stolen from the summer heavens — from the lilies and roses of 
her complexion to the lips " ruddier than the cherry " — Viola's 
colouring was perfection. Her eyes were not over large, but 
the spirit of youth and mischief danced in their depths. Her 
step was light, and her swift and supple movements graceful as 
if keeping time to an unsung tune. Exuberant vitality sparkled 
from her like electricity. Her beauty was like the summer sun- 
shine sweeping over a breezy landscape, flickering upon the 
dancing leaves above, and the laughing ripples of bright water 
below. Marjorie's beauty, paler, more delicate, undefinably of 
nobler type, more resembled the steady shining of a calm and 
mellow moonlight. 

They went to Ithe Pos tie's Cray Chapel of course, according 
to Viola's wish; and Marjorie's brother, Eustace, went with 
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them. Being engaged to Miss Gresham — and, it goes without 
saying, deeply in love with her — he naturally went wherever 
she went. Indeed, it was Eustace D' Alton who was the link 
that had drawn and bound these two dissimilar and contrasted 
natures, Marjorie and Viola, together. Their intimacy, although 
close and affectionate, as befitted the relationship between 
Eustace's sister and his betrothed, was not of very long stand- 
ing : and it happened that Viola, whose home was in a distant 
county, had never visited the D'Altons in their home before. 
The three had met together over and over again, in London and 
the country, by sea and river-side, on yacht and on house- 
boat, but it chanced to be Viola's first visit to Abbots croft — 
the D'Altons' place ; and thus it was that she had never seen 
Paul Silvester, of whom, however, she had evidently heard a 
great deal. 

The chapel was very much what Marjorie had briefly de- 
scribed it — cold, bare, white-walled, with an almost ostentatious 
disregard of ornament and luxury ; and the general aspect of the 
congregation matched that of the building. It was no smart 
gathering of fashionably dressed people, with pearl and ivory- 
covered prayer books, and silver-topped scent bottles in their 
daintily gloved hands. Respectable was the epithet most 
generally applicable to Paul Silvester's congregation. They 
had none of them come for form or fashion ; their earnest faces 
and reverent manner told that these were worshippers indeed. 

Viola Gresham's attention was of course fixed chiefly upon 
the minister. She was a trifle short-sighted, and as her party 
had come in a little late, they had been obliged to put up with 
back seats at some distance from the pulpit. But she could 
distinguish that he had a pale face, with hollowed cheeks, dark, 
straight, heavy brows, and close-cut hair of the darkest brown 
which, growing low, fell over his forehead and partly concealed 
its height. His face was too long and narrow, too gaunt and 
haggard, for any claim to good looks ; yet the features were fine 
and well-cut ; and Viola decided that, as far as she could see, 
although not handsome, Paul Silvester only just missed being 
very good-looking. His eyes were splendid ; those great, dark, 
luminous eyes would have redeemed a worse -featured face from 
plainness. His voice was expressive, resonant and mellow, 
smooth and harmonious in its ordinary intonations, yet 
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sometimes taking almost startling inflections of depth and 
passion. 

Paul Silvester took no such note of Viola Graham as she did 
of him. He too was rather short-sighted. Moreover, when in his 
pulpit he ignored all things belonging to the outer world. 
Absorbed in the subject of his discourse, he was rather insen- 
sible than attentive to external surroundings ; he was as un- 
conscious of the divers personalities of his congregation as if he 
were addressing an audience of cabbage-stumps. But they 
were not cabbage-stumps to him ; they were souls — living souls 
for him to save. As to the forms in which those souls were 
clad — whether masculine or feminine, young or old, he neither 
knew or cared. He knew Marjorie D'Alton was there ; he 
always knew that, by some magnetic instinct that seemed to 
flash the sense of her presence to him even before his eyes made 
him aware of it. He never gave a glance nor a thought to the 
rose and lily fairness of the girl by her side ; it is doubtful if he 
even saw her. 

Paul Silvester was a young preacher, but a powerful one. 
When the old minister, who had for long years preached at the 
little whitewashed chapel, resigned his post on account of 
breaking health, and his mantle fell on Paul Silvester's 
shoulders, the congregation were not slow to realize the stronger 
individuality of the younger man. He preached, as his pre- 
decessor had done before him, the most rigid of Calvinistic 
doctrines, but preached it with a passionate fervour the older 
minister had never reached. 

Only the elect could be saved ! He urged upon his people 
the need of haste to seek admission to that chosen band — to seek 
it with crying and self-sacrifice and prayer — to knock, and knock, 
and kneel at the door, while yet there was time, to save them- 
selves from eternal torment. No man was good enough to dare 
to hope for salvation and eternal joy — and yet the Lord in his 
infinite goodness was merciful enough to grant even so much to 
those who lived in faith and died in true repentance of their sins. 
Even as a plank thrown to the shipwrecked, to which a few 
could cling, was the chance in mercy offered to those who sought 
the way of grace. And for all the rest — destruction ! the mouth 
of the fiery pit gaped wide for them, to swallow them up ! 

" O, my brothers and sisters ! " he cried, " think of it ! Think 
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of the countless ages of eternity, spent in unending anguish ! 
Think of the gulf of everlasting fire, from which now — now — 
here in this little hour of life, is the time — the only time — to save 
yourselves ! Don't wait till to-morrow — the morrow may never 
come ! To-day is the day — this hour is the hour of grace ! " 

There was nothing in the least new in the matter ; but the 
man's intense earnestness — the passion of his faith — the 
vehemence of his pleading — impressed Viola Gresham rather 
uncomfortably. She looked at Marjorie, and saw a shade that 
was even more of pitying sadness than of indignant disapproba- 
tion, on Marjorie's thoughtful brow. Marjorie's lips were closed 
in a firm repressive curve ; her clear eyes rested steadfastly, 
compassionately, yet with a touch of sternness, on the young 
preacher's face. Viola looked back at him. Repelled, nay, 
revolted, by the matter, yet half fascinated by the manner of his 
discourse — appreciating with her keen artistic sense, the effect of 
the resonant, thrilling voice, the dark, glowing eyes, the pale, 
impassioned face — she gazed intently on Paul Silvester — nor 
dreamt that twice more, and only twice, her eyes should rest 
upon that face again ! 

On the way home they talked of the sermon and the preacher 
— upon whom Eustace D'Alton passed his comments with 
candid criticism. 

u Did you look at his head ? " he asked. " Just study the 
shape of his head ; it gives you a perfectly true idea of the man. 
Remarkable development of veneration, and a deficiency of the 
reasoning qualities. Highly emotional temperament — a certain 
lack of logic — but just so much of intellect and eloquence as 
enables him to put his views into fluent phrase — quite 
satisfactorily convincing to the class of mind he usually 
addresses ! I believe Marjorie thinks I'm a little hard in my 
judgment of her friend," he added, glancing at his sister. 

" No," she answered slowly, " I think your opinion of him is a 
true one." 

" Marjorie couldn't pass harsh judgment on a dog that was 
attached to her ! " said Viola affectionately. 

Marjorie passed by the innuendo with her accustomed air of 
gentle reserve — Eustace with a covert smile. 

That afternoon Eustace and Viola went out on one of those 
tite-b-tite excursions, in which lovers rightfully and lawfully 
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delight, and had been gone some time when Mr. Silvester called. 
All the family party at Abbots-croft treated it as Liberty Hall, 
and followed the goodly maxim of Fait ce que voudras I with 
general satisfaction to each and all ; so it happened, as it often 
did, that Mr. Silvester and Marjorie D'Alton were presently left 
to entertain each other. At first they talked chiefly of the 
various cases of distress in and around the village. Marjorie was 
always ready to help the poor and distressed of any denomina- 
tion. Paul Silvester was, if anything, even more ready and helpful, 
more self-sacrificing in his help, than she ; and that he gave his 
help first to his own people was only natural and reasonable ; he 
could not have reconciled it to his conscience to neglect the 
regenerate in favour of the unregenerate. It would have seemed 
to him that it was to take the children's bread and cast it to the 
dogs. Still, even Paul Silvester had been known to extend 
assistance he could ill afford to those in deep distress who were 
outside the pale of his own church — but of this weakness, as he 
regarded it, he was rather ashamed than proud. 

While he talked of this old bed-ridden widow, this crippled 
child, and that poor paralytic, the conversation ran on velvet ; 
but presently, as it always happened with these two, they came 
upon the one subject on which they could never agree. 

Silvester was the first to lead to it. 

" Marjorie," he said — for these two old friends called each 
other by their christian names — " I saw you in chapel to-day. I 
wish you would come oftencr." 

" I would come oftener to please you, Paul," replied Marjorie, 
looking at him with her clear, frank, thoughtful eyes — " but — 
well, to tell you the truth, it seems to me rather a mockery than 
a token of respect to observe the hollow form of attending a 
service, when the doctrine preached there is one in which you do 
not believe ! " 

He looked at her for a moment of silence, his pale face 
growing whiter, and his dark eyes darker, with a look of such 
hopeless, despairing passion of pain, that she added gently, 
soothingly — " Come, Paul, don't look so sad about it ! " 

" Sad? Oh, Marjorie ! " he burst out, " if you could know — if 
you could realise what a miserable wretch I am ! how all that 
would be the joy of seeing you is turned to bitterness ! It is not 
that I dare to ask or hope for much of earthly joy. I neither 
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desire nor seek for happiness in this world ! Only to see you — 
only to see you now and then — to dream of you. I could be 
content with that — if only ! " He leant his arm upon the table, 
and pressed his hand over his eyes and brow. 

" Marjorie — if you could know what it is ! To love one human 
creature — one only in all the world ! — and to think that one is 
separated from you in time and in eternity ! " 

" I would not think it ! " she answered, with a calm smile, in 
the pure light of which her " face was as an angel's." 

" Because you are blind, my poor Marjorie ! " he rejoined in a 
tone of such anguish, of tenderness and pain and pity, that the 
words could not have given offence to one even less gentle and 
placable than Marjorie. 

" I know that I seem blind to you," she said very gently. 
" But, Paul, my prayer is that Heaven may clear your eyes some 
day ! How can you, so tender of heart, so good and kind, hold 
so cruel and merciless a doctrine ? " 

"Cruel? Merciless?" he repeated. "I hold it because 
Nature herself shows that it is true. Nature is stern. Nature is 
relentless, inexorable, because the laws of Nature reflect the laws 
of God ! In all the animate and inaftimate world around us the 
truth is revealed. Destruction of the many — salvation of the 
few ! Nature destroys a hundred germs to save one." 

" And you believe a hundred souls must be lost for one that is 
saved ? " 

" The gate is narrow, and few can enter there." 

" And for those who find no entrance at this narrow gate ? " 

" They are lost ! they go down for ever in the bottomless pit, 
and the flames of torture, of fruitless remorse, envelope their 
souls for ever." 

" O, Paul ! " she sighed, in a tone of hopeless deprecation. 
" And do you really believe that I and mine are doomed to 
eternal torment ? " 

" No, no ! because in my soul I believe that your heart will yet 
be turned," he protested eagerly. " You shall not be lost, Marjorie ! 
I pray for your dear and precious soul by night and day! 
Heaven will hear my prayer, and touch your heart, and send 
the light of Grace and Truth to you ! " 

" Heaven will hear your prayer," she repeated with a sad, 
pitying smile. " And yet you tell me thousands pray in vain ? " 
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" True, true ! " he almost groaned. " You rebuke me justly. 
I have no right to hope. What am 1? the poorest, lowest 
labourer in the vineyard ! But all the more if I am powerless 
to help you, Marjorie, help yourself! If my poor prayers beat 
at the door of Heaven in vain while your heart is shut, and 
your eyes sealed, don't keep your soul shut and locked against 
the truth!" 

" You would have me believe as you do, Paul ? I could not if 
I would ; and, if my eternal happiness did depend upon it, I 
would not if I could. Yours is no Christian creed ! it is built 
not on Christian love but on tf/ichristian hate. No criminal is 
vile enough for his crimes here in this little life to deserve an 
eternity of punishment ! and you have imagined to yourself a 
God more cruel than man at his worst ! " 

" Hush — hush ! " he exclaimed. " If you cannot believe at 
least don't blaspheme ! " 

M It is you who blaspheme," she retorted ; " you who dare to 
set your limits to the mercy of the Creator, and usurp His office 
of Judgment ! Paul," she added more softly, regretting that she 
had been betrayed into such open expression, " you know we 
shall never agree on this subject ! It is a pity we waste our 
time in discussing it." 

When Eustace and his betrothed returned from their drive, 
Viola expressed much disappointment at having missed the 
chance of making Mr. Silvester's acquaintance — expressed, in 
her pretty demonstrative way, perhaps a trifle more vexation 
than she felt, as after all, with Eustace, her stalwart lover, by her 
side, a personal introduction to " Marjorie's fanatic friend " (as 
the betrothed pair in the lightness of their happy hearts had 
dubbed him) was not really a matter of great importance. 

"Well, it is only a pleasure deferred," said Marjorie — "if it 
proves a pleasure — about which I'm very doubtful." 

"The gratification of curiosity is always pleasant to a true 
daughter of Eve," remarked Viola sententiously. 

" And never was a truer one than we have here," observed 
Eustace, resting his hand on her shoulder as if she had been 
made of rose leaves, and indeed Viola looked as if nothing less 
fresh and fair and sweet were the material " that she was made 
of!" 
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" I don't believe I'm ever going to see this tiresome man — at 
least to speak to him!" she exclaimed, with that feigned 
pettishness that is pretty in a pretty girl and hopeless in a plain 
one — laughing lightly, little dreaming of the words that should 
pass between them when for the first and last time they should 
speak together. 

" We will ask him specially to meet you next time you come," 
said Marjorie. 

"And that will be in a fortnight," said Eustace promptly. 
u She is coming back to us for the school feast." 

" What a pity you cannot stay straight on for it ! This has 
been really nothing of a visit ! Must you go on to pay these 
other visits to-morrow ? " said Marjorie. 

" Yes, indeed I must — and how I am to get through them 
all in a fortnight I don't know. I've faithfully promised my 
cousins at Hedden Hall a week. I'm due for three days at 
Wolfyngham. I take a stall at Lady Jane Hainault's bazaar ; 
and last, not least, there's our yachting cruise round the Isle of 
Wight." 

" All these people are nearly strangers to me," remarked 
Eustace discontentedly, " but I dare say you'll enjoy yourself 
very much." 

" I've a way of enjoying myself," said Viola blithely. 

"I wish you could have gone to one of the Heme Court 
Sunday luncheons," observed Marjorie. " I hope there will be 
one on when you come back. The Hemes always get together 
such a bright, amusing, interesting set of people." 

" And oh, are not those Sunday luncheons an abomination in 
the nostrils of our friend Silvester ! " said Eustace. 

" He does not mind Sunday afternoon calls, apparently," re- 
marked Viola. 

"I think he comes on a holy errand, with an eye to 
Marjorie's soul," laughed her lover. "There, Marjorie, don't 
look severe. Upon my word I know it's too bad of me to chaff 
you about the beggar ! he's not a bad fellow in his way. But 
the Hemes' Sunday luncheons are unholy and godless 
gatherings in his pious eyes. Once, I believe, thinking to 
please Marjorie, finding her very deep in conversation with him 
in a secluded nook, Mrs. Heme rashly extended an invitation 
to him." 
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" And of course he went, just to see what it was like ? " guessed 
Viola. 

" No, indeed, he did not," replied Marjorie. " Paul Silvester 
would not do anything he thought was wrong. To our minds 
his ideas are mistaken, but anyhow he carries them out faith- 
fully." 

Viola looked veiy demure and meek, and assumed an air of 
seraphic innocence as she glanced in Marjorie's face. Afterwards, 
when alone with her lover, she observed : 

" I hope, Eustace, I shan't have to congratulate you some fine 
day on the acquisition of a Reverend brother-in-law. So much 
virtue in the family would be rather overpowering." 

" No fear of that," replied Eustace confidently. " Marjorie 
always stands up for Silvester because they've been friends ever 
since their school-days ; and you know — or rather you don't 
know yet — how loyal Marjorie is to her friends." 

The next day — the last of Viola's visit to Abbots-croft — it 
happened that there was a funeral at the parish church. It was 
of nobody whom the D'Altons knew much or cared much about ; 
but in a country neighbourhood like theirs, where everybody 
knew everybody else, at least by sight, a funeral — any funeral — 
was an excitement that ran very close to the excitement of a 
wedding in the minds of the young, and perhaps surpassed it in 
the eyes of the old ; and the D'Altons — although they did not 
belong to either of the classes, the do-nothings or the hard 
workers, who are as a rule the most interested and excited 
about their neighbours' affairs — attended this neighbour's 
funeral, partly out of mild curiosity, partly as a token of respect 
and sympathy, which cost them no trouble to give. And Viola 
Gresham went with them, out of pure and simple sociability. 
But that she belonged to the gregarious class, she would rather 
have remained behind. Marjorie was half sorry she had 
accepted her future sister-in-law's companionship on this 
occasion, when she observed the shadow on Viola's bright face 
as they stood amongst the little crowd around the open grave, 
heard the solemn words of the burial service, the thud of the 
first clods falling on the coffin, the stifled sobs of the mourning 
women who stood by shrouded in their crape veils. It is always 
a sad and solemn scene, be the dead stranger or friend ! 
Marjorie, although kind and sympathetic, was calm ; but Viola 
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looked quite unnerved by contact with the sorrow that was none 
of hers. 

" She is as sensitive as an Eolian harp," said Eustace tenderly, 
as they turned on their homeward way. 

" I am sorry, dear, we have taken you to a depressing scene 
on your last day here," observed Marjorie when the two girls were 
alone. " You looked so pale in the churchyard — I wished I had 
not asked you to go with us. I am afraid it has given you a 
headache ? " 

" Oh, no," replied Viola, who had quickly regained her wonted 
colour and bloom. " I never have headaches ! But I own I do 
hate churchyards and funerals. And on a lovely day like this, 
it seems doubly horrible to be forced into thoughts of coffins and 
worms !" 

" It zuould be horrible," said Marjorie'quietly, " if thoughts of 
coffins and worms were the only ones associated with the great 
change ! " 

The summer sunshine was pouring a flood of golden rays on 
turf and tree ; it was a fair and smiling landscape of velvet 
lawn and softly swelling hill and valley and green woods, on 
which the girls were looking. The sunny air was awake and 
alive with the hum of insects and the twitter of birds. 

" Look how bright and alive everything is ! " said Viola. 
*' Oh, this world is bright and beautiful, Marjorie, and life pulses 
in one down to one's finger-tips ! I suppose it will be different 
when one is old— but now I hate to think of Death — the end of 
all things ! Don't you ? " 

Marjorie paused thoughtfully for a moment before she 
replied: — 

" I certainly don't wish to die yet, but — no, I don't think I 
dread it ! It is an end — and a beginning ! Life is no more 
natural than Death. I do not see anything to fear in the world 
to come, Viola. The Power that rules the universe rules by 
the eternal laws of love and justice. What should we fear in 
the hands of the All- Loving and the All-Just ? " 

" You take everything so seriously, Marjorie, dear ! " 

'* Well, it is a serious subject, isn't it ? " she rejoined, smoothing 
Viola's bright hair with a gentle smile as if she had been a 
child. 

" And you are as good as gold, and you'd do me ever so much 
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good if I lived with you, and you look as like an angel as a 
woman sometimes— noiu 1" exclaimed Viola, putting her arms 
round Marjorie and kissing her in her enthusiastic way. 

Eustace had scarcely exaggerated Mr. Silvester's sentiments 
concerning the Sunday luncheon parties at Heme Court. Paul's 
disapprobation of what he regarded as the generally heathenish 
character and conduct of the Hemes was deepened into antago- 
nism because he regarded them as being, in part, the cause of 
Marjorie's hardness of heart. He attributed to them more 
influence over Marjorie than they really possessed ; for she was 
of too steadfast, thoughtful and independent a disposition to be 
easily influenced ; hers was not one of the thistle-down minds 
that are blown hither and thither by every breeze. Paul 
Silvester thought — but was mistaken in thinking — that had it 
not been for the influence of the Heme Court people, he might 
have exercised more influence over Marjorie. The very names 
of the books they lent her were a horror to him. What did 
Marjorie want with the works of modern science ? Science, in 
his eyes, went hand- in-hand with atheism. Men whose blame- 
less and conscientious lives were self-devoted to the pursuit of 
science were to his mind going straight as they could go down 
the broad road to destruction. 

" I cannot bear you to belong to that set, Marjorie — to go to 
these Sunday parties," he said regretfully. 

" I know you cannot," she answered smiling. " You look 
upon them as heathenish orgies ! I really wish you could see 
what innocuous and inoffensive entertainments they are — 
perfectly harmless gatherings of the . pleasantest people in the 
neighbourhood." 

They were tete-A-tite in the morning room, the cosiest room 
at Abbots-croft, its open windows leading into the sunlit garden. 
Marjorie, in a white dress, looked fair, fresh and peaceful as one 
of the half-blown white roses that were nodding in at the 
window. 

Paul Silvester was silent, looking at Marjorie in a way that 
she had learnt to know very well, and knew it betokened that 
he was bent on breaking out of the smooth, well-trodden ways 
of friendship, and making a rush at the subject she wished to 
avoid — which was always painful to her — although, strangely and 
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undefinably, the pain was shot through and through with a 
curious subtle thrill of something that was not all pain ! 

" If only — if only you cared for me, Marjorie ! " he said. 

" I do care for you, as a dear — a very dear and trusted 
friend." 

"Yes, I know — I know that is all! And you know that I 
would give my life for more ! " 

" You care for me too much, Paul," she said with a tone of 
pain. 

" Too much for my own peace — but what is that? What does 
it matter whether I am happy or unhappy here? It is not 
happiness I seek ! I would be content to lose you, to part from 
you — for ever on earth — if I could only think that we should 
be together in eternity ! O, Marjorie, if I could but touch your 
heart, I could save your soul ! " 

He had taken her hand ; his dark eyes dwelt with passionate 
tender, infinite yearning on her fair face. 

" We run on different lines, Paul," she answered sadly. " Our 
ways lie so wide apart that we can never meet. Perhaps it is 
because we are both too true ! If either of us were of weaker, 
slighter mould, or shallower faith — if instead of fixed convictions 
we had shifting opinions " 

«If— if— What then?" 

" We — we might have got on better together," she said ; and 
it was not his fancy that she gave an involuntary sigh. 

" If we could but have thought alike ! " he rejoined. He 
pressed her hand tighter, bent closer, as he added, his voice 
sinking to a vehement whisper : " Let me dream for one 
moment that we do think alike ! " and before the deepening 
passion of his eyes, her own eyes sank. " For one moment ! " 
he went on brokenly, his breath coming short, " let me dream 
that we are one — that we are united in heart and soul. I know 
— I know it is only a heavenly dream — but, Marjorie, do not 
wake me ! I will not wake ! A moment more ! " His arms 
were round her ; he was pressing her to his heart ; for the first 
time his lips touched hers. "This dream — shall it not be 
realised ? Marjorie, my beloved ! give me hope — one word, only 
ens ray of hope ! " 

Tears were in Marjorie's eyes as she gently disengaged herself 
from his embrace. 
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" No, I cannot — I cannot ! Oh, Paul ! I am so sorry ! " 

"Sorry — for what? Sorry — that I have lowered myself in 
your eyes ? " 

" No — sorry that you — think — so much of me." 

" You have always known it ! " 

" Yes — but — I never — quite realised it so much as now," and 
the scarlet suffused her cheek. " And I am sorry because I fear 
I give you pain." 

" That moment's dream was worth all the pain — worth buying 
with more than life ! " he answered, and the thrill in his voice 
went to her heart. " I am awake now, but I had my moment's 
dream — had it? I have it> now, for ever and ever. It will come 
back to me — although you say you cannot give me even hope ! " 

" No, I cannot — I must always tell the truth to you." 

" But is it not the truth, that under other circumstances — if 
things had been otherwise with us — you might — Marjorie, you 
might have — cared for me — been mine ? " 

Her voice, her heart, seemed to have caught the thrill from his 
as she answered in a low, scarce-audible whisper : 

" Perhaps— I— I might ! " 

The next day — the Sunday of the Heme Court luncheon- 
party — was warm and sultry. In the afternoon Mr. Silvester set 
off to visit a poor woman, one of his invalids, who lived at some 
distance from his modest cottage. He walked of course. Paul 
Silvester never indulged himself in such luxury and extrava- 
gance as driving. The cottage to which his steps were bent was 
some miles from Heme Court, but close to a certain old ruined 
Priory, which he knew was a favourite excursion of the Hemes, 
it being indeed one of the few show-places of the neighbourhood. 
It was not much of a ruin ; there were only three roofless walls 
overgrown with weeds, some heavy ivy-clad buttresses, and the 
base of a broken-down tower, left of the once stately building ; 
but as this was all and everything in the way of ancient remains 
of which the neighbourhood had to boast, they made the most of 
it; and the Old Priory was a popular goal for drives and 
rambles. The Hemes often drove there after luncheon, and 
took their tea, picnic fashion, in the ruins — so he had heard from 
Marjorie. 

They were doing so this afternoon, for as he drew near the 
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cottage, his destination, he caught sight of the Heme Court 
brake rattling along the road at a lively pace. It was filled — I 
might say crammed — with a merry party of young people, the 
spirited horses covering the ground at a dashing trot. 

The Hemes always took out the brake when they had many 
guests; Mrs. Heme liked it as a more sociable arrangement 
than splitting up the party and dividing it into twos and threes 
in dog-cart and phaeton, though perhaps some of the younger 
members of the company might not have objected to such 
division. 

Silvester was taking a short cut across the fields, so that he 
was not near enough for any salute or sign of recognition to pass 
between the solitary pedestrian and the driving party. 

But although he was, as I have said, a trifle short-sighted, he 
distinguished Marjorie D'Alton's figure plainly enough among 
all the rest — knew her hat, her dress. He did not hear her 
voice; for Marjories voice was never loud, her laugh never 
boisterous. 

The passing glimpse of that gay party in the brake pained 
him ; it seemed to mark the gulf that yawned between him and 
Marjorie. A wide, wide gulf indeed ! yet sometimes a wild 
dream possessed him that some day it might be bridged over ! 
What matter how distant such a day might be, if only he might 
cherish the hope of it ! — if he might dream that even on the very 
brink of the grave he should win Marjorie across the yawning 
chasm that was set between his soul and hers — that she would 
be by his side at the last ! Had she not even admitted that, 
had circumstances been otherwise, she mijht have been his 
own? 

But the dream of a fair, dim, possible morrow faded, far-off, 
blotted out in the bitterness of to-day — this day that he saw 
Marjorie pass by amongst the merry crowd of her friends — so 
far, so far apart from him ! 

It was a sultry day ; the air was deadly still, and a coppery 
haze was creeping like a veil over the face of the sun. 

Silvester stayed a long time on his visit ; he found the poor 
invalid very ill ; he read to her and talked to her, and gave her 
much consolation. She was one of those of his congregation 
who thought that never were ministrations more comforting and 
uplifting than. his. And she was quite right; he was all that 
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she thought him — to those who believed as he did. His fervent 
faith presented their future of eternal joy so vividly as to bear 
them solace for their troublous present — and it was not the way 
of his followers to afflict themselves much about the fate of 
other people's souls so long as they felt secure about their own. 

When Mr. Silvester was preparing to take his leave, a deep 
growl of thunder rolled through the still and stirless air. There 
was evidently a storm coming up, and old Mrs. Withers begged 
him to wait awhile ; her grand-daughter was just going to make 
tea, and he must not go until the storm was over. He had no 
other duty in the way of visiting on his list for that afternoon — 
no one waiting for him at home, so he consented to stay a little 
longer. 

A dusk that was not of on-coming evening was stealing over 
the landscape. The declining sun glowed large and lurid 
through the copper - coloured haze that was deepening and 
spreading till it veiled all the heavens. The heavy, sultry, 
motionless air seemed pressing down upon the earth like a pall ; 
there was something solemn and sinister in its deadly stillness. 
The ominous growling rolled nearer, in a threatening tone, like 
that of a wild beast crouching for the spring. Then, with a 
crash and a roar, it sprang. The storm was upon them ; the 
very walls of heaven seemed shattered, and rattling down in ruin 
above their heads. The blaze of lightning dazzled them ; and 
close upon each blaze the roar of thunder burst. 

Mrs. Withers murmured a prayer. 

Paul Silvester thought of the merry-makers up at the Old 
Priory — wondered were the horses steady in a storm ? then 
reflected that probably they were well on their way home by 
this time. The storm grew fiercer and fiercer. At last there 
came a terrific blinding blaze simultaneously with an appalling 
crash — that made even Paul Silvester, to whom physical nervous- 
ness was as a rule unknown, catch his breath and wince for the 
moment. 

" O, Granny ! " cried the young girl, who was standing by the 
window, " I believe it has struck the Old Priory ! It looked as 
if it was a wall of fire ! " 

Something seemed to have struck Paul Silvester too ; a curious 
cold chill and thrill gripped his heart. He could wait no longer. 
Storm or no storm, he said, he must be on his way homewards 
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now. But when he left the cottage it was not towards his home, 
but towards the Priory that he turned his steps. As he neared 
the ruins, and the first heavy drops of the coming rain splashed 
down, he met a man, a stranger to him, running hastily, with a 
scared pale face. 

" Is anything the matter ?" inquired Silvester, stopping short. 

" Two ladies struck by lightning in the ruins ! Where is the 
nearest doctor ? " exclaimed the stranger excitedly. 

Silvester hurried on, his feet winged with unspeakable terror. 
Within the Priory walls he found the Heme Court party crowd- 
ing together, silent, awe-stricken, gathered around two prostrate 
figures. One was stirring — her breast heaving with a sigh. 
That was Miss Heme, he saw at a glance. The other — Eustace 
D* Alton was holding her in his arms. It was Marjorie, and she 
lay still, quite still. Silvester broke through the group around 
her, and knelt and caught her hand. In the tense strain of the 
moment his own hand was quite steady as he felt for the pulse 
at her wrist. There was no flutter there. She lay in an im- 
mobility deeper than swoon or sleep. On her temple, just 
where the soft fair hair was brushed back, there was a blackened 
mark. 

The anxious silence around was broken by low sobs from the 
frightened women — a moan from Agnes Heme as she came 
slowly back to life. But Marjorie lay in a deadly stillness that 
would nevermore be broken by stir or sigh. 

Later on, Silvester heard, as one in a dream, without a sign of 
agitation, the story of the catastrophe. 

The horses being spirited and likely to be restive in a storm, 
and some of the ladies of the party nervous of venturing on the 
drive, it had been decided that the best course was to wait in the 
Priory until the storm was over. Agnes Heme had wandered 
a little apart from the rest ; someone had observed that she was 
standing in a dangerous place, so close to the highest part of the 
wall, and Marjorie had gone to her side and laid her hand on 
her arm to speak to her, just when that tremendous crash and 
blaze broke right upon them. When the rest of the party, 
dazzled and deafened, looked round, they saw that the danger 
they had sought to escape by remaining in the Priory had found 
them there. 
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A bolt had struck the wall and shattered it. Agnes Heme 
had been hurt by a falling stone ; but it was the lightning that 
had stricken Marjorie down. 

Paul Silvester sat alone in the darkness, staring into the 
shadows with eyes that saw not ; his hands plunged into his 
hair, pressed hard against his temples, as if to crush the horrible 
thoughts with which his brain seem bursting. 

It was not only that Marjorie was dead. To have lost her 
even thus suddenly, thus awfully, snatched from him by no 
natural death, without a word or look of farewell — even all this 
he could have borne. 

But to think that she was lost ! There was the horror ! 

Paul Silvester took his faith in deadly earnest. He believed 
rigidly, implicitly, immovably, exactly what he had been taught. 
He interpreted every detail according to the letter rather than 
the spirit. His deep, narrow, fervent nature accepted no subtle 
nor symbolical reading. No merciful alternative of a purgatory 
found place in his creed. The stern passion with which he 
embraced his faith admitted of no paltering with palliations, nor 
half-way measures. In that inexorable creed of condemnation 
untempered by mercy, no " purchased masses proffered grace ! " 
no prayers of the living availed for the redemption of the souls 
of the dead. Once past the gates of the grave, the soul that 
had not already found heavenly grace on earth was past mercy, 
past help or hope. And Marjorie, his heart's one love, was 
doomed. 

" Cut off even in the blossom of her sins — 
Unhousel d, disappointed, unanel'ri ! 
No reckoning made, but sent to her account 
With all her imperfections on her head ! " 

Beyond the pale of mercy — lost — lost — for all eternity ! 

His imagination conjured up terrible visions — conceived with 
all the dreadful literality that was a part of his uncompromising 
nature. 

A remembered fragment from Marlowe's great tragedy — a 
few lines from the last vain prayer of the doomed Faustus — came 
back to him. 

" If Thou wilt not have mercy on my soul 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ! 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years — 



A hundred thousand— and at last be saved 1 " 
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But Faustus prayed in vain ! There was no end, no mercy, 
no hope. His brain whirled with the horror of it. 

The hours of the dreadful night passed away ; and he knew 
not of their passing. He sat through the dead silent darkness — 
a prey to ghastly imaginings. 

In his dark hour no ray of hope penetrated the awful pall of 
blackness that wrapped him round ; and in that whirling dark- 
ness of despair his brain grew dizzy, and reason tottered on its 
throne. 

" I cannot save you, Marjorie/' he muttered at last. " But — I 
can come to you ! " 

It was a bright and beautiful moonlight evening when Viola 
Gresham, in high spirits, and perfectly unconscious of the catas- 
trophe that had so suddenly darkened the household of the 
D'Altons, arrived at the railway station about two miles from 
Abbots-croft 

She had come unexpectedly, a day or two before the time she 
had promised to return, thinking to give them a pleasant 
surprise. Eustace had written to her, breaking the sad news,, 
directing the letter to Lady Jane Hainault's, where he believed 
her to be then staying ; but Viola, who was capricious and 
erratic in her movements, had changed her mind about the pro- 
portionate lengths of her respective visits, had gone on to the 
next place earlier than Eustace expected, and being a careless 
and indifferent correspondent, who thought that once or twice a 
week was as often as even the most exacting fianci could look 
for her to write — she had failed to acquaint Eustace with her 
change of plans. Thus she arrived in ignorance of the recent 
tragedy at Abbots-croft, and, with her usual buoyancy of spirits, 
cheerfully accepted the discovery that there was no conveyance 
at the station to take her on to the D'Altons. They, of course, 
not expecting her, could not have sent to meet her ; and the 
ramshackle vehicle, which fitfully and perfunctorily plied about 
the station to pick up passengers, was not on hand — indeed, it 
seldom was there when it was wanted. 

Miss Gresham was not alone ; she had her maid — a sedate 
and middle-aged person — with her, and promptly decided to 
walk to Abbots-croft ; it was a lovely night, and would be a 
lovely walk. Jane Robins thought it a very desolate and lonely 
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one, as they made their way along the solitary road, the dim 
twinkling lights of the station left far behind them, and the 
lights of the village still further out of sight in front 

In the shadow of the hedges, at the loneliest part of the road, 
a man was lurking, crouching back by a low rough gate, which 
led into a field, and which, standing as it did a yard or so back 
from the road, offered a shelter or a hiding-place, the hedge on 
either side being high and thick. Thus hidden in the deep 
shade, the man was watching — waiting, now and then with a 
stealthy gesture bending forward and glancing up and down the 
road, sometimes thrusting his hand into his breast, as if to feel 
something that was secreted there. 

He caught the sound of approaching footsteps and voices even 
before Viola and her companion came in sight. Then the moon- 
light showed him the women's figures rapidly drawing near. 
He saw there were two of them, and for a moment he shrank 
back into the deeper shadows and stood as if hesitating. Then 
his hand stole to his breast again. They were close upon him 
now, and as they passed his lurking-place, he made a swift step 
forward. 

At that moment Viola was making some confidential remark 
to the faithful Robins, accompanied by a low ripple of laughter ; 
and, as his sudden movement brought him so close to her that 
he almost touched and brushed her elbow, she was looking up, 
not towards him but at the sky. The moonlight fell full on the 
fair young face. It was so fair — so young — so bright! He 
could see the little white teeth gleaming between the laughing 
lips — the light of the happy eyes ! For an instant their eyes 
met, as she, startled by his apparently almost stumbling against 
her, glanced round — startled, but fearless. Viola was not 
physically timid nor nervous, and with her faithful Robins by 
her side, saw nothing to frighten her even in the man's strange 
and sudden appearance from out of the shadows. 

His hand loosened its grip on what he held. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, wavering ; and in that 
moment the two women, who were walking quickly, had passed ; 
but Viola half turned her head as if inclined to look back at the 
oddly-conducted stranger. Had she ever seen before a face 
something like that pale haggard face, of which she had caught 
a second's passing glimpse in the moonlight ? It was a stranger's 
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face, and yet — had she not seen somewhere, at some time, one 
like it? 

" Let us walk on quick, Miss Viola," said her maid. " I didn't 
like the look of that man — and I'm sure he'd got something in 
his hand ! " 

" Nonsense ! how nervous you are ! " replied Viola lightly. " It 
was only some belated wanderer, to or from the nearest public- 
house ! I don't think he was sober, and if he'd anything in his 
hand, it was most probably a bottle ! " 

Viola's gay spirits were soon to be dashed. Arrived at 
Abbots-croft, she was met by the terrible news of Marjorie's 
sudden death. Viola, with all her light-heartedness, her habitual 
avoidance of unpleasant thoughts and things, could feel, and feel 
deeply. Her volatility was only on the surface ; and she was 
horror-stricken and overwhelmed by the news of the tragedy — 
the sight of the sorrow that had fallen upon the household she 
had left so bright and happy — above all, by the heart-breaking 
grief of Marjorie's poor mother. 

With womanly tact and tenderness, thinking less of herself 
than of Eustace, Viola strove to comfort him in their mutual 
loss of a friend and sister so dear to both. Of course that night 
few words passed between them except upon the one melancholy 
subject ; but the next morning, when some allusion was made to 
her having walked from the station, and Eustace regretted that 
there had been no carriage to meet her, Viola casually men- 
tioned the man who had startled her and Robins in a lonely part 
of the road. 

" Some drunken tramp," said Eustace, looking vexed. " You 
ought not to have walked alone, Viola — with only your maid — 
so late in the evening." 

That morning the news was brought to Abbots-croft of a 
murder that had been committed in the neighbourhood. An 
old man had been found dead, stabbed, on the road about half- 
way between the railway station and the village. It seemed un- 
likely, almost impossible, that robbery could have been the 
motive for the crime, as the victim, aged, infirm, and decrepit, 
was one of the very poorest class of agricultural labourers. 

The greatest excitement was roused by the discovery, and the 
police-inspector and a staff of constables had been promptly 
summoned from the nearest town, only a few miles off. 
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Late that afternoon it chanced that Viola was sitting alone in 
the library. Marjorie's bereaved mother felt unable to leave her 
room ; all the guests, save one or two near relatives, had gone ; 
these relatives were upstairs with Mrs. D* Alton, and it was not 
judged well that too many friends should be with the poor lady 
at one time. Viola was thus alone in the library when Eustace 
entered hastily, with a pale agitated look. He came straight up 
to Viola, took her in his arms and strained her tp his heart with 
an emotion she had never seen in him before. 

" Viola ! Viola, my darling ! " he said, with a passion of tender- 
ness, seeming strangely moved. " My God ! if I had lost you 
too!" 

" Me too ? " she echoed, wondering. " Why do you speak so, 
Eustace — as if you had nearly lost me too ? " 

The story was soon told. 

The police, in the course of their examination of the scene of 
the murder, searching for a clue to the murderer, had found in a 
ditch close by, a handkerchief deeply stained with blood. Its 
appearance suggested that it had been used to wipe the blade of 
the knife with which the deed had been done. No knife, nor 
weapon of any sort, could be found ; but on the stained hand- 
kerchief they found a name — the name "Silvester." There 
being but one Silvester in the neighbourhood — the much- 
respected young minister of the Postle's Cray Chapel — the 
police proceeded to his home to make inquiries of him with 
regard to this handkerchief, and to ascertain whether he could 
give any clue to the perpetrator of this heinous and apparently 
motiveless crime. 

The house-door was promptly opened to them by the woman 
who came daily to do Mr. Silvester's house-work ; but the door 
of the room to which she conducted them was locked. As they 
knocked and requested admission, they heard from within 
sounds as of hasty movements — a staggering step — a fall. They 
demanded admittance in the name of the law — in vain. The 
inspector, his suspicions of something wrong deepening to con- 
viction, gave orders for the door to be broken open. On 
entering, they found Paul Silvester lying bleeding and insensible 
on the floor, a dagger beside him, which had fallen from his 
nerveless hand as consciousness left him. On the table was a 
closely-written paper — over the last words of which their 
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demand for entrance had evidently disturbed him. Apparently 
on hearing the summons of the police at his door, he had started 
up from the writing-table, rushed to seize the dagger, and 
stabbed himself twice ; but, probably owing to his haste and 
excitement, neither wound was immediately mortal ; and he had 
evidently lost strength and consciousness before he could strike 
a third and fatal blow. 

The police, seeing that he was seriously wounded, sent for a 
doctor, and took possession of the paper — which ran ^s 
follows : — 

" I write this confession partly to ensure that no other shall 
suffer for my crime — partly because I wish my motive to be 
known, especially to those whom I have done my best to lead 
into the way of grace. I have striven and battled for their souls 
with strong crying — these many years ; and I desire that those, 
for whose souls I dare pray no more, may know that the deed, 
by which I have deliberately destroyed my own soul, has not 
been done for malice, nor for greed, nor for love of bloodshed. 

" It is the penalty I pay for letting earthly love divide my 
heart with Heavenly. The one creature that I loved on earth 
has been stricken dead by the Visitation of God, without time 
for prayer or penitence. And my soul heard her crying to me 
from the depths of the dreadful World of the Lost — and I knew 
that it would never end — that always, always, I should hear 
her voice wailing in my ears from endless anguish. 

" Night and day I should hear it on earth — and in Heaven ? 
Why, if Heavenly joys made me deaf to her crying, I would give 
up Heaven ! So 1 made up my mind that as I could not save 
her soul, I would sacrifice my own for her. And then it was 
borne in upon me that I should commit the unpardonable sin 
and die ! 

" No time was given her for repentance ; and I, too, should die 
unrepentant, and my soul should burn with hers, and she and I 
would be together in all eternity ! 

" I thought over it, and it seemed that a spirit whispered to 
me that I should kill a fellow creature, and then myself. 

" I had a dagger which my brother Matthew brought me from 
India. I had kept it as an ornament, or sometimes used it as a 
paper-cutter. Now I knew why I had kept it all this time, and 
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I knew what I had to do. I took it and hid it in my breast, 
and went out after dark. And a spirit guided my feet, so that 
they carried me along the Upper Road until I was half way to 
the railway station, just past the King's Oak. And there it was 
borne in on me that I should wait, and that there, with 
Matthew's dagger, I should kill the first who passed. I waited 
in the shadow of the hedge, until I heard steps coming along 
from the station ; and I saw two women in the moonlight. They 
were two, and I doubted for a moment ; then I determined to 
take the nearest ! 

" But just as I had my hand on the dagger, she looked full up 
at me ; and the moon shone on her face. She was smiling, and 
I saw that she was very young and fair, and looked full of life 
and joy. She was too young and bright, and she looked too 
happy to die. I could not strike her. So I let her pass ; and 
waited for the next. 

" The next came ; he was a poor tottering old man, and he 
walked slowly and stooping. I ask no mercy for my own soul, 
but if I dared to pray again, it would be that mercy might be 
vouchsafed to his ! For it was I who gave him no time to pray. 
I sprang on him, and stabbed him, and he fell with one cry, and 
then groaned once — only once. Then 1 knew that I had done 
the first of the deeds that condemned my soul — and the know- 
ledge that never to all eternity could it be undone made me feel 
quite calm and cool ; for I knew that I had crossed the gulf, and 
left all hope behind, and my heart was strangely light. It is 
strange, but I laughed, and I heard my own laugh echo in the 
silence. 

" Then I wiped the blood off the dagger, and brought it home 
with me, for it has more work yet to do. If any knowledge of 
earthly things is permitted to her, she knows that though I 
cannot save her, she shall not cry to me in vain. I know it may 
be long before I find her ; for the windings of hell are many, 
and its halls are wide, and the souls of the lost are myriads of 
legions ! But I shall seek and seek through the countless, end- 
less labyrinths of fire, until I find her at the last ! The law of 
man shall never deal with me. My judgment is written, and I 
go to accept my sentence. Before the " 

Here the strange confession ended abruptly — broken off in the 
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middle of the phrase with a blot, as the writer had dropped the 
pen. 

This was the story which Eustace told to Viola — to his " sweet 
sweetheart," whose upward glance and smile had saved her life. 
The next news was that Silvester, who had been, of course, 
immediately placed under arrest, had been removed to the prison 
in the neighbouring town, but that his injuries v/ere so dangerous 
it had been feared he might die on the road ; he was in the 
prison infirmary, and not expected to recover. Two days passed. 
Eustace D'Alton, by Viola's express desire, went to make 
inquiries into the prisoner's condition, and brought back a very 
distressing account. The unfortunate man suffered greatly, and 
was often delirious, crying wildly that Marjorie, his Marjorie, was 
in torture, and there was none to give her a drop of water ! On 
the third day, Viola startled the D'Altons by her desire, ex- 
pressed with a very pale, but very resolute face, to go with 
Eustace to see this unhappy sufferer. Deprecations and 
remonstrances were in vain ; she would go, and Eustace could 
never say her nay, and less than ever now, although he dreaded 
the effect that the sight of the wretched man might have upon 
Viola, generally so sensitively shrinking from all painful things. 

But deep feeling had carried Viola, as on a strong wave, out 
of her shallower self. She stood by the bedside, steadfast and 
composed ; and as she looked upon the haggard face of the man 
whose hand had been raised to slay her, her eyes were filled only 
with infinite compassion. Paul Silvester's worst enemies might 
have pitied the wreck of manhood that lay helpless there — if 
they had seen the sunken, hollowed face, stamped, branded with 
the look of more than physical anguish — the wild light of 
insanity in the despairing eyes. 

He took no notice at first of Eustace and Viola; he was 
muttering feverishly to himself. 

" She was calling me all last night," he murmured. " She said 
that I was a long time coming — and that she was burning — 
burning — and I could not get to her, to give her even a drop of 
water — for they are keeping me here, tied down ! " 

Then his eyes turned to Viola, and slowly a look of recogni- 
tion dawned in them. 

" I have seen you before," he said. " I know you now ! You 
are the girl who looked up and laughed — I 1st you live because 
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you looked so young and bright and happy ! I know you — 
though you look different now. That's her brother — Marjorie's 
brother — with you. But there's not one of you would do for her 
what I have done ! " and his lips parted in a smile more ghastly 
than a groan. "Look here," he added in a husky whisper, 
raising his wasted, trembling hand in beckoning. " Do you 
know where I am going ? I am going to Marjorie ! " 

" Yes," said Viola, softly, earnestly, with pity unalloyed by 
repulsion. " I think you are ! It is from her that I have a 
message for you ! She came to me last night in a dream, and, 
listen, for what I am telling you now is true ! She came in a 
dream, and' there was a heavenly light upon her face, and she 
told me she was happy and at peace — only there was one — one 
thing that marred her happiness, and that was the thought of 
you ! I was to come to you, and tell you from her that the words 
she spoke to me the very last, last time she and I were together, 
were true. And I was to repeat to you those words — that the 
Universe is ruled by the Eternal laws of Love and Justice ! and 
we have nothing to fear at the hands of the All-Loving and the 
All-Just. And then she said to me — in the dream — with her 
own sweet smile — " Tell him that much is forgiven to those who 
have loved much ! " 

Paul Silvester listened, staring at her with awful intensity in 
his wild eyes. He raised himself slowly, struggling up from his 
pillows with an effort, and caught her arm in a grasp of startling 
strength. 

" Is — that — true ? " he gasped hoarsely. " Swear to me — on 
your oath — is it true ? " 

" As Heaven is above us," said Viola, solemnly, " it is true that 
in my dream she came to me and spoke those words and left 
that message for you /" 

He still clutched her arm ; his eyes grew wilder, wilder ; a 
startling change came over his drawn and death-pale face. He 
uttered a cry in which rapture and agony seemed to clash and 
blend — one wild cry of " Marjorie ! " 

Then he fell back ; and slowly the look of agony faded out of 
his face, so that, when his heart had ceased to beat, and he lay 
dead, there was no more trace of pain nor trouble there— only 

the " rapture of repose ! " 

******* 
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The finding of the coroner's jury at the inquest, which was 
duly held, was that Paul Silvester committed murder and suicide 
whilst of unsound mind. 

Viola is Mrs. Eustace D'Alton now, and you who read this 
" ower true tale " have probably met her this season in London, 
at opera or fete, garden-party or ball, brightest, gayest, and 
fairest among the bright and gay, without a shadow on her 
radiant bloom to hint at the tragic episode I have told here — 
though deep in her heart she cherishes the memory of Marjorie, 
and she has not forgotten, and never will forget, the hour when 
she bore the solace of that dream-message to soothe the unquiet 
death-bed of the man from whose murderous hand only the light 
of her own laughing eyes had saved her. 
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flDummtee* 

By THE AUTHOR of 
'* Immortelles," "A Weird Errand," "Once for All," etc. 

What visions that word conjures up. What ages roll back as 
we look upon those wonderfully preserved faces and think of 
the time when they, too, like ourselves in the present day, 
moved, and lived, and had their being, when they walked their 
little day upon the earth, and loved and hated, schemed and 
planned, joyed and suffered in much the same fashion as we 
moderns. But the mummies have one advantage, if advantage 
it can be called, over those who live in the present day. 

Of those living now, how much will remain in five, four, or three 
thousand years hence to show what sort of man or woman each 
individual might have been in his or her day ? 

Surely nothing, not so much as even a little dust, all will have 
been resolved into the elements from which we came and to which 
we shall return ; yet anyone paying a visit to the Boulak Museum 
at Cairo, may look upon the faces of Sethi I., Thotmes II., 
Rameses II., and a host of others of the various dynasties that 
succeeded each other in Egypt, the Amenemhas and Usertexens, 
the Sebekhoteps, devotees of the crocodile god, the Xoites and 
Hyksos, the Ra-Sekenons, the Pinotems and Piankhis ; a 
number of these, with their queens, after sleeping so many years 
in the cave-pit of Dayr-el-Baharee, not without having been 
previously disturbed, however, from the resting-places where they 
had been first laid, were discovered in 1881 ; from what was 
supposed to be a safe hiding-place, ruthlessly removed once 
more, not to another tomb, but to be placed under glass cases 
and serve as a show to the inhabitants of a land, the very 
existence of which was undreamed of when they were laid in 
what was vainly supposed to be their last resting-place. 

Interesting indeed is it to compare the different individualities 
of the various mummies as presented by their preserved features. 
The head of Sethi I. is undoubtedly a very fine one, the contour 
being almost perfect, and it is easy to understand the veneration 
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in which this " Son of the Sun " was held by his subjects during 
his life, nor is it wonderful that he received divine honours and 
worship after his death, for Sethi was no ordinary man but of 
a mental and spiritual type far above his predecessors and 
successors. It was he who had the " House of Eternal Repose" 
cut out of the solid mountain of rock in the valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, at the extreme end of Western Thebes, which was 
discovered by Bclzoni in 181 5 and the magnificence of which 
has been often described. 

But he was not allowed to remain quietly in the splendid 
sepulchre he had prepared for himself. Only some two hundred 
years after his death, in the reign of Her-Hor, the first Priest- 
King of the Amenidi dynasty, whose wife, Notem Maut, was 
one of the mummies discovered in 1881, even then he had been 
disturbed, for according to inscriptions on the body, the Govern- 
ment inspectors " renewed the funerary appointments," thus 
showing that the remains had already been disturbed and 
injured. In the sixteenth year of Her-Hor, the body was 
removed, together with those of Rameses I. and II., to Queen 
Ansera's tomb. In the tenth year of Pinotem I. the bodies were 
shifted again to the tomb of Amcnhotep. Finally they were 
taken from this tomb and deposited in the cave at Dayr-el- 
Baharee, where they remained unmolested till the hiding-place 
was revealed in 1881. Who can say what other vicissitudes this 
royal mummy may yet undergo ? Nothing is certain in this 
world, and three thousand years hence — where will Sethi be 
then? 

His son, Rameses II., is by no means so agreeable an object 
to look at, though in quite as good a state of preservation, 
perhaps even better, as in his case the skull is still covered with 
hair ; the reason of his not presenting so pleasing an aspect may 
be that he lived to be very old — nearly a hundred — and was 
more emaciated and shrunken during his life than Sethi. Many 
conjectures have been put forward as to this monarch, some 
declare him to have been the Pharaoh whose "heart God 
hardened," and who was swept away in the Red Sea with all 
his host ; others declare him to have been Solomon ; anyway, he 
was a man who impressed the page of history, and must have 
been possessed of extraordinary powers, witness the temples 
that he built and his statues scattered all over Egypt. 
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The oldest mummy recently discovered, that of Ra-Sekcncn 
III., is too much injured to form a judgment of what he must 
have been like in life ; he was a great warrior, who was killed in 
battle. Thothmes II., his great-great-great-great-grandson, 
however, is another well-preserved mummy, the hair curling in 
rings on the head, the skull being peculiarly barrel-shaped ; he 
could not have been at all as great a man as his illustrious 
ancestor Ra-Sekenen, or as Rameses the Great 

Turning to the mummies in the British Museum, Mykerinos 
is the oldest. He was a king of the 4th dynasty, and lived 
nearly 4,000 years B.C. He is supposed to have built the third 
pyramid at Ghizeh ; at all events that is where the mummy was 
discovered in 1836. There is nothing to tell what sort of a man 
he was, as nothing remains but bones, and the skull is missing. 
But romance followed this mummy thousands of years after its 
death, for on the voyage to England it was wrecked and the 
stone coffin was lost, and it was not till some two years after- 
wards that the bones were recovered. 

There is a curious mummy of a priestess in cartonnage case, 
about 1,000 B.C. ; it is so small that one would almost have 
supposed it to have been that of a child ; the figure is outlined 
in some black substance on the wrappings, the face is gilded, 
and a small wood or plaster right arm emerges from the side. 

Amen-Aru, that dignitary of Queen Amenartas, in his life- 
time could hardly have imagined that he would have appeared 
as a show some 3,000 years after his decease, yet so it is ; 
and those ladies of the college of Amen-RA, it is permissible 
to wonder, were they the Girton girls of their day — did they 
think more of study than of the art of love ? How curious it ' 

is to see them, and imagine what may have been their likes and 
dislikes, their thoughts and fancies, when they trod the earth as j 
living, sentient beings. If only one of those silent dead could 
awake and converse with us, what would he or she have to tell 
us ? Would they be so much astonished as we in our vanity 
imagine, if they could see the modern wonders by which we are 
surrounded ? Would they not rather look down upon us, and 
sigh for the ancient glories of Thebes lost in the mists of 
antiquity ? 

To whom did that hand belong which is there in a glass jar, 
having on the ring finger a ring set with the sacred scarabaeus, 
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an ornament which has adorned the dead hand for more 
centuries perhaps than it did years the living one ; perchance it 
may have belonged to the lover of the owner of that slender 
hand and arm which lie close below it, for surely this latter with 
its tapering fingers and delicate filbert nails of the colour of 
mahogany, could only have belonged to a woman. 

Then those tresses of hair, some plaited, some curled, from what 
heads have they been taken ? What beautiful features may 
they not have enhanced ages and ages ago ? 

How strange it all seems. These men and women, endowed 
with the breath of life for but a few short years, the children 
perhaps for only a few months, yet their mummified images, the 
mere cases which had contained their souls for so infinitesimal a 
period, by the embalmer's art, seem able to defy the ravages of 
time — and to what good ? — simply, it appears, to form a spectacle 
for the curious of this and succeeding ages. 

The irony of fate. The ancient Egyptians fondly imagined 
that by thus sedulously preserving the body from corruption,, 
the reunion of the soul, the intelligence and the " Ka,*' after a 
period of from three to ten thousand years, would be perfected 
once more in their original home ; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, the richer classes placed a wooden portrait statue in their 
tombs ; but if the body must be perfect as it was in life for the 
" Ka " to recognise it again, how, for instance, is Mykerinos to 
be made once more as he was when he walked this earth? 
Difficult indeed would it be for the " Ka " to trace any likeness 
in the few bones that are all that remain of that monarch of the 
4th dynasty. 

The art of embalming seems to have been known even before 
4000 B.C., for Cheops, Mykerinus and others of the 4th dynasty 
were embalmed. The process has been described by Herodotus 
and Diodorous ; but their accounts are only partially confirmed 
by an examination of the mummies. 

A scribe marked with a reed -pen a line on the left side 
beneath the ribs, down which line the paraschistes, or ripper of 
the district (an officer of low class) made a deep incision with a 
rude knife of stone ; he was then pelted with stones and pursued 
with curses, as it was considered a crime to in any way injure 
the dead ; the taricJieutes, or salter, next removed the entrails 
and lungs, with the exception of the heart and kidneys, while a 
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•colleague extracted the brain through the nose. The body 
was then ready for the salts and spices necessary for its 
preservation. 

There were three methods of embalming : the first accessible 
only to the wealthy, consisted in passing peculiar drugs through 
the nostrils into the cavities of the skull, rinsing the stomach in 
palm wine, filling it with myrrh, cassia and other substances, 
and stitching up the incision in the left side. The body was 
then soaked in natron for seventy days, afterwards washed and 
elaborately bandaged up in rolls of fine linen cemented by gums, 
and set upright in a wooden coffin against the walls of the house 
or tomb. This process cost a talent of silver, about £725 of 
our money. A cheaper process, by means of an injection of 
cedar-oil, cost a mina, about £243. The poorer classes simply 
washed the corpse in myrrh, salted it for seventy days, wrapped 
it in sheets and laid it in a mummy pit. 

The rich mummy, when bandaged, was covered with a pictorial 
representation of the deceased, duly labelled as a (justified 
Osiris) and then inclosed in two costly coffins of sycamore or 
cedar wood, painted with hieroglyphic legends, ready for 
sepulture, but was frequently kept at home some time before 
being buried, and produced at festive entertainments. 

These were the best forms of embalming, but from the year 
900 B.C., downward bitumen was more or less used internally, or 
the body was soaked with bitumen entirely, when it became a 
mass of flesh and bitumen. 

All classes were embalmed, even malefactors, but various 
methods were employed by the nations of antiquity. Some 
mummies were merely dried in the sand. The Persians 
employed wax, the Assyrians honey, the Jews aloes and spices. 
Alexander the Great was preserved in wax and honey, and 
some Roman bodies have been found thus embalmed. 

One curious custom among the richer classes was placing the 
viscera in four jars of stone, terra-cotta or alabaster, and 
dedicating them to the four genii, the children of Horus ; some 
of these jars had human heads for covers ; others the heads of 
jackals, hawks or dogs. These jars were placed beneath the bier 
together with Ptah, Socharis, Osiris, mummy figures having a 
hollow containing a papyrus roll and small portions of the body. 
Also they deposited in the tomb small Ushahti figures to do the 
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field labours in the nether world, decreed by Osiris, judge of the 
dead. 

Some of these small figures are lovely dark or light blue 
porcelain, others of stone and terra-cotta, some again are 
replicas in miniature of the real mummies, stone coffins and all. 

In some of the mummies the viscera was returned to the body,, 
the incision covered with a tin plate ; sometimes the skin was 
gilded and the fingers cased in silver ; the eyes were removed 
and glass or enamel ones inserted in the sockets, and so effectual 
were some of the processes, the bodies were submitted to, that 
after the lapse of between 3,000 and 4,000 years the soles of the 
feet are still elastic and soft to the touch. The sacred animals 
were also mummied, but by simpler process than men. 

It has been computed that since the practice began in 4000 
B.C., down to 700 A.D., when it practically ceased, probably as 
many as 730,000,000 bodies were embalmed in Egypt, of which 
many millions are yet concealed, though important finds are 
made from time to time. 

Strange uses have the mummies been occasionally put to. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries of the Christian era they were 
actually used for drugs and other medical purposes, and as 
nostrums against diseases. The mere idea of swallowing them 
is horribly revolting to ordinary individuals, though Belzoni 
talks complacently enough of tasting them when he crashed 
into the bones of a decayed Egyptian, that flattened like a 
band-box beneath his weight and raised a dust that filled nose, 
mouth and ears with particles of mummy. 

At the present day the Theban fellah lives by them ; they 
serve him for clothes and fuel, their sepulchres are his home, 
their coffins the cradles of his babies, their spoils the ornaments 
of his wife and the playthings of his children. Not only do the 
sepulchres serve him for a home, but also by partitioning them 
off with earthern walls, he makes them serve as stables and 
habitations for his camels, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats and dogs ; 
a use for which surely they were never intended when they 
were cut out with such art and labour from the solid rock and 
adorned by the Egyptian artificers of so many ages ago. 

Not the least interesting thing connected with mummies is the 
discovery of the earliest known will, which Mr. Flinders Petrie 
lately unearthed at Kahun, or, as the town was known four 
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thousand five hundred years ago, Illahun. The document is 
curiously modern in form. It consists of a settlement made by 
one, Sekhenren, in the year 44, second month of Pert, day 19 — 
that is, it is estimated, the 44th of Amenemhat III. or 2550 B.C., 
in favour of his brother, a priest of Osiris, of all his property 
and goods ; and of another document, which bears date from 
the time of Amenemhat IV., or 2548 B.C. This latter instrument 
is a will, by which the testator settles upon his wife, Teta, all the 
property given him by his brother for life, but forbids her to pull 
down the houses, " which my brother built for me," although it 
empowers her to give them to any of her children that she 
pleases. A " Lieutenant " Sibu is to act as guardian of the 
infant children. It is witnessed by two scribes, with an attesta- 
tion clause that might almost have been drafted yesterday. 
This document shows with a graphic realism what a pitch of 
civilisation the ancient Egyptians had reached. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the women's rights 
ladies of the present day seem to have had their counterpart in 
Egypt even before the days of Queen Hatshepsu, who usurped 
her brother's throne, clothed herself in man's attire, adorned 
herself with all the insignia of Royalty, and is represented on the 
sculptures at El-Assaseef as bearded. This masculine lady's 
throne can be seen at the British Museum in a wonderful state 
of preservation ; it appears to be partly wood and partly gold. 
Sekhenren's will affords evidence of the advanced code of thought 
that prevailed in Egypt with regard to woman's rights ; this gift 
of property to the wife of a priest of Osiris, by her husband, 
shows that women actually enjoyed very solid rights in that 
remote age. 

There is a mummy also found by Mr. Flinders Pctrie, and 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Martin Kennard as 
lately as 1888. It was found at Hawara in the Fayoum, and 
dates from 400 B.C. It is said to be the only Roman mummy in 
that institution, and is placed by itself among the Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities. It is apparently a girl of from 12 to 14 
years of age, judging from her portrait, which is painted in 
encaustic on panel. The face is pleasing, with large brown eyes 
and regular features. One peculiarity it has is in the way the 
body is swathed, the fine lawn bandages being crossed so as to 
form perfect diamonds, having in the centre of each a stud like a 
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•round-headed nail, but made of wood and gilded ; the feet are 
also gilded. 

Great interest was taken in the unrolling of the mummy of 
Bak-Ren, or Renoth, which was performed by Mr. Budge last 
December twelvemonths at University College Museum. It 
had been there so long that no one could remember how it had 
become one of the archaeological treasures of that institution. 
It had no wooden mummy-case, and there was no mark upon 
its exterior to tell its age. 

It was hoped that it might belong to the best period of em- 
balming in the days of the great Pharaohs, but this hope was 
dispelled when several hundred yards of bandages had been 
removed ; for the black stains upon the linen showed that the 
body had been preserved by bitumen, and this circumstance 
enabled Mr. Budge to determine its age as belonging to some 
period between 800 B.C. and 1,000 B.C. He also thought the 
body was that of a poor person, from the fact that the intestines 
instead of being put into four pots and dedicated to a god, were 
simply wrapped up with the mummy, and there was no ring on 
any of the fingers, neither was there a scarabaeus — the emblem 
of the sun and life — fastened over the heart. Yet it seems 
strange that, if this was the case, the linen in which the body 
was wrapped should be so fine, some of the best Mr. Budge had 
ever seen, except the finest qualities of the period of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. As this mummy had no case and was 
wrapped in an outer sheet of linen of open texture and a 
brownish colour, with a red band woven into it, it may have been 
dug out of a mummy-pit, as the poorer classes were in the habit 
of laying their dead in them, but of course this is only con- 
jecture, as there was nothing about Bak-Ren to give any certain 
clue to his social standing in life. When the outer bandages 
were removed, those underneath appeared of a beautiful cream 
colour, and were as sound and strong as on the day they 
left the hands of the workers at the Egyptian looms, wonderful 
indeed, when it is remembered they had been subjected to the 
effects of centuries in a sepulchre in Egypt and to fifty years or 
more of the London atmosphere. 

There is considerable difference in the appearance of the 
various cases or coffins that contain mummies. Some of the 
large ones have others within them, either of wood or painted 
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plaster. The inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, 
having heads, presumably portraits of the occupants, though 
there is a wonderful similarity of feature on these faces, the 
men's being distinguished from the women's by the beard on the 
chin ; in others the cases are simply covers for the body. Some 
of the outer cases are plain, others slightly ornamented, and 
some literally covered with well-painted figures. The paintings 
on the coffins generally refer to the entrance of the deceased into 
his new state of existence. The god Osiris very often appears 
in these with his usual high cap on his head, judging the dead, 
attended by his wife Isis and other deities. Sometimes the 
heart of the deceased is being weighed before him. The 
scarabaeus appears often repeated, and in one case an air of 
extreme absurdity is given to one of these insects, by its having 
the head of a hawk. The sacred beetle is frequently found next 
to the skin on the breast of the human mummy of the richer 
classes. These are variously formed of stone, baked earth, 
basalt and verde antico, and are of different colours ; one of a 
pale yellow was found next the skin of Horsiesi, a priest of 
Thebes, and above it, round the mummy's neck, were six or 
seven small pieces of different coloured pottery strung together, 
probably for amulets; some of the scarabei are dark blue* 
brown or green, and one of the finest that has been procured is 
now in the possession of an artist ; it is a pale green colour and 
nearly two inches long, an unusual size, as they generally are 
found much smaller. 

In many of the tombs wooden figures, replicas of the mummies, 
have been found ; these were to assist the " Ka " in finding its 
rightful tenement when the decreed cycle had passed. These 
wooden figures were covered with asphaltum to preserve them. 
Also statues and idols composed of fine earth, baked, coloured 
blue, and strongly varnished, or of white, hard, calcareous stone, 
or beautiful blue porcelain, and papyri containing the Book of 
the Dead and prayers to Osiris for the heart of the deceased, the 
rolls occasionally being bound up in the swathes that encircled 
the mummy, but more often put inside the hollow of the funeral 
figures of Ptah Socharis, or Osiris, that were usually placed with 
the bier in the tomb. 

Sarcophagus (flesh-eater) is the antiquarian name of a coffin 
or tomb of stone. Such receptacles were at one time frequently 
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made of Assian stone, which came from Assos in Troas, and 
which was believed to have the property of consuming the body 
with the exception of the teeth, in forty days, whence the name. 
The oldest known Sarcophagi are Egyptian, and have been 
found in certain of the pyramids. 

One of the most famous of these was discovered by Belzoni in a 
sepulchral chamber that far surpassed the others in magnificence ; 
it was nine feet five inches long, and three feet five inches wide, 
composed apparently of alabaster, though it has since been found 
to be aragonite. Both inside and outside it is covered with 
sculptures, most minutely and carefully executed, and represent- 
ing several hundred figures, each about two inches in height 
The subject appears to be the obsequies of the deceased, in 
which are introduced a number of foreign captives, among whom 
the Jews are distinguished by their physiognomy and com- 
plexion, the Ethiopians by their colour and ornaments, and the 
Persians by their dress. It is supposed to be the tomb of 
Pharaoh Necho and Psammeticus. This remarkable sarco- 
phagus is now in England. 

As a general rule these sarcophagi are found empty, but 
occasionally bodies were deposited in them. 

Why the ancient Egyptians, after taking such pains and going 
to such expense to preserve the bodies of their dead inde- 
structible for all ages, should have deposited them in the jaws 
of the a flesh-eater," which was supposed to consume them in 
forty days, is a problem which the present writer will not 
attempt to solve. 
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Zhe Mbite Coach. 

QUITE A ROMANCE. 
Bv SYBIL MAXWELL. 

Denby HOUSE is situated on a rocky peninsula facing Scaur 
Bay on the south, while the western windows look towards the 
open Atlantic. 

It is approached on the landward side by a good government 
road leading from Church Town, about seven miles off, at the 
head of the bay. This road terminates abruptly, about a hun- 
dred yards from the entrance gate of Denby. There was no 
reason for carrying it further, as the inhabitants of the scattered 
farms and cottages on the lower skirts of the promontory, were 
quite content to drive their carts over the level turf that cost 
them no rates, and, on the contrary, supported their bony horses. 

A somewhat flat and shallow sheet of water, whose firm, sandy 
edge was much appreciated as a road-way at low tide, lay 
between Denby and dry land on the north. A curious, ruinous- 
looking pile, something like remains of a Greek temple, was 
visible in clear weather on the opposite shore. 

I had hoped to pay it a visit of inspection during my 
stay at Denby, but something always occurred to prevent my 
carrying out my project. 

Sir John and Lady Denby had been entertaining rather a 
large party for the last fortnight, including the officers of a gun- 
boat which had steamed away with our friends that afternoon, 
and Lady Denby's brother, Charlie Willet, generally called "The 
Hatter," on account of his absurdly high spirits — had ridden off 
to catch the evening express from Churchtown just half-an-hour 
later. 

I must candidly confess that I missed him more than all the 
others put together, and sympathised completely with my kind 
host and hostess, who seemed a little sad at parting with all 
their friends. They were rather old-fashioned people, who had 
never in their lives speeded a parting guest with " Thank good- 
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ness he's gone ! " flung like a missile after the portmanteau at the 
back of the dog-cart. 

We had finished dinner, and were sitting on the portico steps, 
enjoying the last rays of sunshine on the rapidly darkening 
mountain peaks across Scaur Bay, and admiring the wonderful 
violet tint of the waters beneath them, when the sound of wheels 
caught my ear. " Dear me ! " I exclaimed in amazement, " who 
do you suppose can be coming to call here at this unearthly 
hour? The country carts never go at that pace ! " 

" You only hear the Barnacle Geese feeding at the foot of the 
mountains opposite, they produce a curious sound that strangers 
often mistake for the rolling of a carriage," returned Lady 
Denby, looking, I thought, a little pale in the rapidly gathering 
twilight 

I had no reason for supposing that her emotion was occasioned 
by the approaching sound, so asked if she felt cold, and would 
like me to fetch her a shawl ? But she did not appear to hear. 
I then turned to Sir John, saying : 

" Does it not seem to you that the sound comes from the 
Churchtown road, away on the left, instead of across the water? 
Perhaps the Barnacles are having a picnic on our side this 
evening for a little change, and " 

" You should not give way to ridiculous fancies ! " exclaimed 
my hostess, sharply and abruptly — not to say rudely — with the 
air of a person anxious to discredit an unpleasant fact at any 
sacrifice of courtesy. Her whole manner was disturbed, fluttered 
and terrified — she was so utterly unlike her own genial self that 
I stared at her for a moment in the silence of blank amazement, 
and then it struck me that I could easily set the matter at rest 
by walking round the sharp curve which lay between the avenue 
and the front of the house, and looking along the bleak, exposed 
Churchtown road, where I should immediately see if there were 
anything coming. 

Lady Denby, guessing my intention, laid her little cold hand 
on my arm and said imperatively, " Sit still." 

Poor Sir John seemed almost spellbound, he looked at his 
wife with deep anxiety and solicitude, then with a movement 
that denoted he was pulling himself together, both mentally and 
physically, he rose and put his arm round her, urging her to go 
at once into the house. 
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All this while the strange sound, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, kept approaching nearer and nearer. Lady Denby 
was either absolutely incapable of movement, or else she was 
equally unwilling to obey her husband or believe her own ears. 
He, like myself, sank into silence, and listened intently. She 
alone, though so powerfully affected, seemed disinclined to yield 
to the prevalent rush of expectation. She fought against it like 
a strong-minded subject against the influence of mesmerism, or 
an unwilling patient against chloroform — nervously — almost 
desperately. 

On and on came the thunder of a carriage rolling and swaying 
at a terrific pace. We could hear the thud thud of many horse- 
hoofs, the clink of chains at the poles. I almost fancied the 
creaking of harness was audible. 

I was consumed with curiosity, longing to go and reconnoitre, 
but obliged by common politeness to sit still, staring straight at 
the grass plat in front of me. One of those well-kept islands of 
green w f ith a drive circling round it, that one still sees occasion- 
ally in front of country houses, proudly conscious of flower 
gardens completely out of sight of the windows. 

" We are all giving way to most " 

Lady Denby never completed her sentence, but leaned heavily 
against her husband's arm for support. 

Straight in front of us flashed a great white coach — in- 
describably quaint and ancient — but snowy white to its minutest 
equipment. 

It was horsed by six somewhat showy-looking blacks, all 
standing sixteen hands high, straight necked, carrying their 
heads like hunters, not like funeral horses. They stopped 
altogether — as simultaneously as a well-drilled regiment of 
cavalry dismounts — and two strange figures descended from the 
coach and flung open the door, as though expecting us to enter, 
since the vehicle had pulled up close to the steps on which we 
were seated. 

Both the men and their garments looked as if their original 
substance had been much diminished and worn away by the 
rust of age, their strange terra-cotta-coloured figures were 
thrown into strong relief as they stood for a second on either 
side of the white door of the coach. 

One carried an immense curled horn, such as may still be 
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seen consecrated to Diana, in some old French chateau — the 
other bore a homely, but strange, burden — a huge pair of smith's 
bellows. ' 

They had descended as silently as two dead leaves (which 
they strongly resembled in general tone) might have floated 
down from some lofty tree, and the same curious hush prevailed 
as they closed the door and returned to their places. 

So ghostly and unreal seemed the whole paraphernalia, that I 
expected to see the coach float over the grass plat like a passing 
mist, and vanish among the dissolving clouds of sunset. It was 
almost with a shock of surprise that I watched it driven slowly 
round the gravel sweep — and again heard the ordinary sounds 
of a vehicle in motion. 

As it left the door, poor Lady Denby shrieked wildly: 
*' Charlie is dead — I know it. This is a warning ! " 

" Nonsense, my dear ! When poor Will died you saw a black 
coach — don't you remember ? " returned Sir John, speaking very 
loud to try and secure her attention. 

" Charlie is as safe in a railway carriage as his grey cob is in 
the horse-box of the 7.5 train. 

" Depend upon it, this is some trick of Master Peter's — just let 
me go, and I'll soon make an end of their fooling." 

" Oh, no, no," cried his wife, clinging to him so desperately 
that unless he used force he had no chance of moving. 

" Master Peter ? " I thought, rapidly weighing Sir John's sug- 
gestion. " Why his entire stud consists of a mule about as old 
as he is, and that's fifty ! 

" This has nothing to do with him." 

Now a strange thing happened. As soon as the coach had 
made the circuit of the gravel sweep, and returned to the point 
at which it debouched into the main drive, the coachman rapidly 
pulled up, and beckoned to me most earnestly to enter, the two 
servants again flung open the door, and urged by some strong 
impulse, that J did not stay to analyse, I ran towards the white 
coach. In a moment I was lifted among its cushions, the door 
shut, and with a wild mournful note from the horn, we flew at 
full gallop down the avenue. 

Sir John laid his fainting wife in the arms of a servant, who 
fortunately appeared just as she was wanted, and rushed a few 
paces towards us, calling and gesticulating, but his voice was 
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drowned by the sound of the wheels — and he was soon left 
behind. 

We swung along, past the famfliar gates of the drive, all 
fastened back as if in readiness for our exit, past the lodge, 
where flaxen-haired children stared after us — round-eyed with 
amazement — out into the road, but the horses' heads were not 
towards Churchtown. 

Soon we were tearing at headlong speed over yielding turf, 
and down the steep slopes that lay between Denby and the 
North Bay. The tide was up, and presently the six steaming 
blacks were cooling their legs, if not their tempers, in fording 
the shallows at the head of the bay. 

Did you ever try to think while you were being swayed to 
and fro in the Flying Dutchman or Wild Irishman ? If so you 
will acknowledge that the »effort was in vain, though you had 
only even motion to contend against. I had been subjected to 
every variety of movement, and my thoughts seemed shaken 
into a mere chaos, which I endeavoured to arrange into some 
semblance of order as we splashed heavily through the waves, 
whilst I passively hoped that the white coach was better built 
than Pharaoh's chariot, whose wheels came off in the sea. 

I was dressed for dinner and not for driving, in a soft pale 
green cachemere, embroidered with small pearly shells — the 
square open body had long sleeves falling from the shoulder, 
leaving my arms bare. I had a string of shells round my throat, 
and white jessamine, which Charlie Willet had given me, and 
begged me to wear that evening in my dress and hair. 

I now attempted to sift my motives for embarking on this 
strange journey. I was obliged to confess to myself that Lady 
Denby's cry had given me the impression that Charlie was in 
danger. My thoughts ran on a railway accident, and I hoped 
from the driver's signal to me that he was about to take me 
where I might be of use to the man I loved, since his sister was 
incapable, through her own delicate health, of rendering any 
service. Though the driver's face was partially concealed by a 
hat with enormous curled brims, there was something in the out- 
line that seemed familiar to me, and inspired me with a belief 
that my unknown charioteer was a trustworthy person. I 
reflected, too, that as long as daylight lasted the whole course 
we were taking could be observed from the upper windows of 
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Denby if anyone retained sufficient presence of mind and 
common sense to watch us, and that it would be easy for Sir 
John to send armed and mounted servants after me if he 
considered me in danger, to say nothing of his favourites, the 
Irish police ! 

We now entered a kind of low ravine, formed by the cliffs on 
one hand, and the abrupt declivity of a field on the other. Here 
we were as completely hidden from sight as though the coach 
had sunk suddenly into the earth. 

The moon had by this time risen, the sea and open country 
were flooded with her light, while we seemed hemmed in a pit of 
darkness. 

Seeking relief for the tension of my nerves in immediate 
action — the only remedy I have ever found of use — I rose from 
my corner, and was approaching the door, when it was flung 
open from the outside, and the driver of the coach stood before 
me, hat in hand. It was impossible to distinguish his features 
in the darkness — but a voice, which I immediately recognised as 
belonging to Lieutenant Fred Grayham, of the Churchtown 
regiment, said, in quite modern English : 

" I am sorry to have led you such a queer dance, Miss 
Norman. If you don't mind getting out, I will explain matters 
to you. How dark it is inside ! " 

He handed me down the steps, and led me towards a low 
bank more in the light. 

I glanced at the team as we passed them. The horses' sides 
and flanks were steaming — the willing brutes were panting, 
hanging their heads, lolling their tongues out, and giving plain 
evidence that they were beginning to feel distressed by the pace 
at which they had been driven. 

There were still four men on the coach, two in some now 
undistinguishable colour slashed with white, and the terra-cotta- 
garbed pair already mentioned. 

" Barnes and Trefusis of Ours, Blank from Churchtown and 
Dash, his cousin," said Grayham. 

The quartette raised their hats. 

"The coach belongs to a circus that came to Churchtown 
yesterday ; we horsed it as we do the regimental drag, adding 
Dash's black and mine, and bet that we would drive to meet the 
7.5 train that everybody goes by" (here for the first time I 
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began to feel interested), " go straight through Churchtown, and 
drive three times round the grass plot at Denby, without being 
recognised by a soul." 

" Did you bet on the possibility of my joining you ? " I asked 
rising in a state of high indignation. 

" Oh, no — no — I give you my word — but — I don't know how 
to tell you — prepare for bad news. Poor Willet is in danger 
and there is just a chance that you may be able to save him. 
If you don't mind to a certain extent taking your life in your 
hands." 

" Not I. How came you to judge me so truly ? " 

" I — I — knew you loved him," said poor Grayham, stumbling 
piteously over this honest avowal, " and I know you have plenty 
of pluck." 

* Can we not start at once ? " 

" Yes, we have a quarter of a mile to walk through an under- 
ground passage. I can tell you as we go. Dash and Blank will 
stay with the team. Barnes and Trefusis will come with us. 
They should all escort you, only I don't want to find the poor 
brutes hamstrung on my return." 

He then showed me an opening hardly larger than that of a 
badger earth, in the side of the field. Barnes and Trefusis each 
possessed himself of a coach-lamp, we crawled through the 
narrow entrance, half blocked by a moss-grown boulder, and 
after proceeding in this abject fashion for a few paces, were able 
to stand upright, and found ourselves in a rocky passage, wide 
enough to allow us to walk two and two. Air was admitted 
from narrow fissures in the limestone above. The place is still 
intact. I afterwards examined it by daylight, and found that it 
branched off into several chambers. It was loosely supposed to 
have been constructed by Danes or sheep-stealers — a wide 
margin, but as no sheep could get in, I incline to the Danes. 

Grayham now took one of the lamps, and holding it so as to 
throw the light in front of me, began : 

" I told you we drove to the station ; we knew Willet was 
leaving by the 7.5, and we thought we'd puzzle him with a 
grand parting salute ; but he was not there, so we concluded he 
had stayed at Denby and we would try for a rise out of him at 
home. Just as we were leaving Churchtown, we passed a 
haltered grey, that a shock-headed fellow was leading towards a 
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side street. The animal was going lame from a shot wound in 
its shoulder, so we asked what was up. The man complained 
that his boy had been meddling with an old musket, and lamed 
his only horse, so I threw him half-a-crown and advised him to 
have it vetted, saying it looked an honest beast, as like Mr. 
Willet's as two peas. I wonder now that I did not smell a rat, 
but many of these country fellows have such good horses that I 
suspected nothing." 

" What do you suspect ? " I asked with growing fears. 

" That they are keeping him wounded at Fairy Hall. ,, 

"Not dead?" 

" Why no, what would Bridget want with a corpse ? " 

The matter-of-fact answer was rather reassuring. 

" Barnes," cried Grayham, relinquishing his place at my side. 
"Just tell Miss Norman what your servant saw half-an-hour 
before we started." 

" He was exercising my second charger," said Barnes, " and 
passed old Bridget Maguire, driving as hard as she could tear, 
for Fairy Hall (the short way, not round by Denby), with her 
son in the cart, dead drunk, lying in his Sunday clothes, with his 
face hidden in the straw. My man asked her why he had his 
sunday clothes on, and she answered * that he'd been a'courting 
where the whisky was the right sort.' The fellow is new to the 
country or he'd have suspected her tale." 

" You think it was " 

" I feel quite sure it was Willet," said Mr. Barnes, falling 
back. "Faint, or shamming dead, you know," he added to 
console me. 

" I do not understand now, why you should think the man 
in the cart was Charlie," I demurred, as Grayham rejoined me. 
" He is not a landlord, or agent, and has no enemies." 

" I did not see at first what it had to do with him, any more 
than you can yet. Let me go on with the history of our drive, 
and perhaps things will appear to you in the same light that 
they do to us. I need not tell you that I had utterly forgotten 
when I drove up to the house, that Lady Denby always sees, 
or fancies she sees, the apparition of a Black Coack, before the 
death of any member of her family. Her shriek, ' Charlie is 
dead/ as soon as she saw our harmless vehicle, for a moment 
perfectly bewildered me. Then like a flash I connected the fact 
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that he was not with you, his non-appearance at the station, the 
incident of the grey cob, and the supposed drunken man in 
Bridget Maguire's cart, into one chain of events : and signed to 
you to come with us. It was no use speaking to Lady Denby 
in her fainting condition. Sir John would have had out the 
police, and that would have meant " he hesitated. 

" A bullet through Charlie's brain before the morning," I ended 
for him. 

"Just that." 

" What do you think I may be able to accomplish ? " I asked 
doubtfully. 

" First, walk straight into the ruined hall ; it is impossible to 
imagine a more startling apparition than you will make in that 
dress, it is just the costume popularly supposed to be worn by 
the ' Good People ' of whom the bad ones here are mortally 
afraid." 

" Really ? I thought that even children had given up belief 
in fairies?" 

" Perhaps, but superstition is an influence on which you may 
safely reckon in dealing with the Maguires. Haven't I known 
them all my life ? Walk straight in among them, as I tell you, 
bid them lay Willet nine yards from the house door, say their 
prayers, and watch what will happen. Then blow this whistle, 
Barnes and Trefusis and I will come and carry him through 
this passage to the coach." 

" What shall I do if they see I am only a woman ? " 

" Do ? tell them there'll be no inquiry about the accident ! and 
thank them for their kind care of your — brother — if you like." 

I stood still and looked at Fred for a moment, in blank 
amazement at his sudden and tremendous development of a 
genius for lying. 

Barnes and Trefusis pulled up short behind us, and all three 
inquired anxiously ; " What's the matter ? " 

"Just an Englishwoman's scruple at telling a white lie to save 
a man's life," said Grayham indignantly. 

" Why, all's fair in love and war," said Trefusis, oracularly, 
speaking for the first time. " We've known of your engagement 
for three days, so excuse our plain English. If it hadn't been 
you, we should have been wild with Willet for settling down so 
soon." 
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The boy's naYve speech produced an irrepressible chuckle, 
deftly converted into a cough from Grayham. 

" You've this in your favour, too," he continued, " it's Fallat 
fair night and so most likely the Maguire boys will be the 
other side of the country. You know we fellows would go for 
you if we could, but two of us are landlords, two, worse still, are 
' military/ Folks might know us through this thin disguise, and 
it would be all up with Willet." 

" It's my belief he was attacked in mistake for the Grandby's 
new agent ; but you need not let out you know that.'' 

" As if I should ! " I cried. 

" Well, here's a magical phrase to amuse yourself with," and 
he pronounced some word that sounded like " Bogochnamolla- 
vogue." I picked it up by accident," continued Grayham, " but 
it once passed me through a very suspicious-looking assembly in 
safety. It merely means the 'marsh of the mallows,' but 
they attach some hidden meaning to it, though I do not think it 
is an ordinary pass-word. I expect old Bridget is friendly to 
Willet I remember his giving a rare good fishing-rod to one of 
her poaching sons. See, here we arc at the end of the passage." 

The place now began to narrow as it had done at the opposite 
entrance, it was only possible, by lying flat, to push oneself out 
through the aperture in which it ended. 

A high clump of brambles outside, entirely concealed it from 
observation. Grayham first worked his way out into the fresh 
air and moonlight, and taking my hands, pulled me after him 
across the slab of limestone which formed the threshold of this 
strange place. It was a relief to stand once more under the 
open sky. 

Twenty yards in front of us lay Fairy Hall, a grand, though 
ruinous mass, sleeping quietly as some enchanted palace in the 
moonlight. No gleam was visible from the windows, no sound 
reached' us but the lap lap of waves on the rocks below. 

" Go in and win ! the quicker you are the better — whistle once 
if you want us, to fetch Willet — twice, if there's any danger, and 
we'll be with you sharp ! " whispered my guide, as I stepped 
from the sheltering bush into the open. 

I ran down the gentle slope to the Hall without encountering 
a soul. As I approached the door, a red setter, so well bred 
that I felt a passing wonder at his belonging to peasants, came 
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out and snuffed at my dress, evidently debating whether he 
should bark or not. I patted his head while he was hesitating, 
and secured a dumb friend, as he licked my hand and accom- 
panied mc inside with grave politeness. 

The door was not latched, and I passed without let or 
hindrance into a large hall lit by one of those common paraffin 
lamps that are all chimney, with nothing to soften their cruel 
glare. An old woman in a white cap was seated with her back 
to me, opposite its rays. 

Obscurity, and an aroma of peat smoke, so delicious out of 
doors, so detestable in, pervaded the rest of the hall, which I 
could percieve had once been the entrance of a very noble house. 
Some blackened pictures still hung on the walls, fowls were 
roosting in their rotting frames, and by a few sleepy croaks as I 
passed beneath them, drew my attention to the present mean 
uses of the art of former generations. There was no sign of 
Charlie's presence. 

As I advanced towards the old woman, who seemed to be 
either deaf or asleep, I remembered Fred Grayham's assurances 
of her probable faith in the supernatural, and catching hold of 
the tips of my falling sleeves, whose lining, of very pale green 
satin, appeared white by the glare of the lamp, I raised them 
high above my head, as if they had been wings, and bore down 
on the old dame like a ship in full sail, crying as shrilly as I 
could, " Take me to him quickly ! " 

The woman fell on her knees before me, and began to mutter 
some prayers in Latin. 

" Act ! and tell your beads when I am gone, quick, quick ! " I 
repeated loosing the string of shells from my neck and placing it 
in her hand, feeling sure from their rarity that they would seem 
to her a token from another world. Then seeing the setter make 
towards a door on the left, I caught up the lamp and followed 
him. 

Bridget tottered after, muttering : 

" Maybe they're the Devil's beads — which of the Saints would 
be consarning herself wid a Protestant ? And the ' Good Folks ' 
are known to dwell here ! " 

" A Protestant ! I shall see him in a minute," I thought, with 
my heart almost standing still, and then beating painfully with 
anxiety as I entered a long bare room having a heap of turf at 
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the far end, on which lay Charlie Willet, a black cloak thrown 
over him like a pall. It was Bridget's own mantle, one of the 
valuable old-fashioned kind, with a large satin-lined hood, still 
worn by the older peasant women in that district. 

It denoted that she at least bore him no ill-will. 

He was sleeping lightly, but started as the lamp-light fell on 
his eyelids. His face looked worn and haggard, as if with pain. 
He tossed off the cloak with an impatient gesture, and I saw 
that his right leg had been clumsily bandaged from knee to 
foot. 

As I paused at his side he caught my hand and kissed it 
lazily, like a man in a dream. His lips were dry and burning, 
his touch feverish. 

Bridget stared at us with just a dawn of suspicion in her 
glance, so I withdrew my hand and laid a cool spray of jessa- 
mine in its place, saying in French : " I am real, I assure you ; 
and I have just ten minutes to get you out of this dangerous 
place." 

He told me afterwards that the distinct perfume of the jessa- 
mine was the one thing that convinced him he was neither 
dreaming nor the victim of hallucination. 

" You must tell this old woman that the fairies are coming to 
fetch you, and she may watch from any spot, where she can see 
without being seen. Tell her, too, that there will never be any 
inquiry made into the events of the day " 

" All right, Pll settle her. You blow out the lamps, and 
vanish, to fetch your friends. They'll have to carry me, I can't 
stir ! " returned Charlie, as wide awake now as my heart could 
desire. 

" Tell them to look sharp, though, or they'll have a mob of 
men from the fair to deal with." 

I hurried outside, blew my whistle twice, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing my strangely-attired escort hastening to- 
wards me, while Bridget's white cap appeared, bobbing anxiously 
to and fro in the moonlit aperture of a glassless upper window. 

" Holy Moses, the * Good People ' '11 be Protestants, the grace- 
less divils ; and the queen of them looking as swate as our 
Lady the while ! " I heard her remarking to the red setter. 

It was only the work of a few minutes for the new-comers 
to wrench down a shutter, lay Charlie on it, and carry him to 
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the entrance of the passage, but man and couch had to be 
dragged through separately, and at no small pain to the hero's 
shattered bones. I waited outside as sentinel, and saw ten or 
twelve men approaching the hall from the far side, and the dog 
flying to meet them just as the toes of Mr. Barnes 1 boots 
vanished into the passage. I hurried after, telling the group 
what I had seen. 

" Put me down and run," cried Charlie. 

" See you — hum — blowed first Take the lamp and pilot us, 
Miss Norman. Well run for it." 

And run we did. What Charlie must have suffered from well- 
meant jolting I dare not think, but when we dragged him out 
at the other end of the passage we found that he had fainted 
dead away. 

The coach was still waiting for us on our return, and whirled 
us rapidly back to Denby, where we had some difficulty in pre- 
venting Sir John from sending for the police there and then. 

We had to explain that Charlie owed his life to the good 
offices of a woman, who would certainly be herself sacrificed if 
any stir were made. 

We heard afterwards that the gang of men we had seen 
searched for us along the high road, making sure that we should 
be obliged to strike across the country at the head of the bay. 
They had not been able to calculate that we should dash 
through the water at the lower ford through the agency of the 
White Coach. 

That curious conveyance was purchased at a rather high 
price from its original owners, and surreptitiously painted dark 
claret colour, so that its reputation as a fairy vehicle still remains 
intact in the country side. 
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By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

Author of "The M. F. H.'s Daughter," ",£100,000 versus Ghosts," 
"The Criton Hunt Mystery," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 

JOHN DUTTON was sitting on a bench just outside his cottage 
door, smoking his evening pipe. Within the cottage his step- 
daughter sang softly to herself as she moved to and fro. 

Presently she passed through the open doorway, and stood by 
his side. He looked up at her thoughtfully, and began to speak 
at once upon a subject with which, for the last ten minutes, his 
mind had been fully occupied. 

" I have just been wondering, Jennie, as to whether you have 
ever given a thought to that letter of your mother's?" he 
remarked enquiringly. 

Jennie's face, which of late had been somewhat pale, suddenly 
assumed a crimson hue. " Oh, father, I had quite forgotten it ! '* 
she exclaimed contritely. 

"There's no call to fash yourself about it," he returned 
reassuringly. " You're not so long since gone eighteen, for there 
to be any need for you to fret over it. Bring the letter down- 
There 11 be light enough to read it by I reckon." 

"Oh, how thoughtless and forgetful of me to forget," she 
returned, still speaking in a distressed, unhappy tone. 

" Anyhow I forgot it too, lass," was the quiet reply. " Not as 
I have forgotten her ; but six years is a long time to think 
about a letter." ' 

" I cannot think how we forgot. To me it seems dreadful that 
we should have done so," returned Jennie gently, as she moved 
away. 

Going upstairs she entered her bedroom, and unlocking an old- 
fashioned work-box she took a letter out of it. It had been 
given to her by her mother on her death-bed, six years ago. 
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She carried it carefully downstairs, and put it into her step- 
father's hand. 

" Nay, Jennie," he said gravely, " it is yours. You read it, 
lass." 

She took it from him, and bent her shapely little head over it 
in the quickly deepening twilight. 

"Jennie Grant. To be opened and read by her on her 
eighteenth birthday," she said slowly. " That is what is written 
on the envelope, father, I know very well. But it is getting dark. 
I will go in and light the lamp." 

Once again she turned and entered the cottage, this time very 
slowly. She crossed the kitchen towards the fire-place, and 
stirring up the few remaining embers which still burnt in the 
grate, she knelt down by it ; the letter, still unopened, in her 
hand. 

She felt curiously nervous, she knew not why. Perhaps 
because she had had the letter so long, and she had so often 
wondered what it contained ; and yet, now that she was about 
to open it, she felt strangely reluctant to do so. 

For several minutes she knelt there silently before the fire, 
turning the envelope over and over in her hands. Then her 
father's voice, calling to her to know what she had found inside 
it, caused her to suddenly tear it open and take out her mother's 
letter. 

Her slender fingers shook a little as she unfolded it ; but, 
without any further hesitation, she bent her head and held it so 
that the firelight fell upon its contents. 

" I do not know whether I am right or wrong in writing this. 
Perhaps I have been very wrong all through ; but the temptation 
was too great. I felt that I had the power to make a lady of 
my Jennie in my hands, and that nobody would ever know. I 
do not know how it was that the idea came into my head, but it 
came there the very day her ladyship died, and I acted upon it 
straight away." 

Jennie read thus far, and then looked up thoughtfully into the 
fire. She was trembling from head to foot. 

" Doctor Sleek was the only person who could have shown 
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me up about it, and he never discovered what I had done. 
Babies are very much alike when they are so young as you and 
my Jennie were; and you were even more alike than some. 
Neither of you had a bit of hair upon your heads, and you were 
both ailing, puny little things. Anyway, I did it. I put my 
Jennie in your place. I was very short with the servants in the 
house ; keeping them at a distance, as it were ; and they couldn't 
abide the sight of me, and never came near the nurseries. The 
third housemaid, she used to do the rooms, but she knew as I 
would not have her stay gossiping or meddling with my babies, 
and she would just do her work and go, and never pay a bit of 
heed to what was going on. As to the doctor, after her lady- 
ship's death, I always contrived as you should be asleep at the 
hour he called ; and I kept him out of the night nursery, saying 
as it would be a shame to disturb you. Then I told him as 
neither of you ever ailed at all ; and after that, he only came 
when sent for. You may be sure that for many a week I never 
had him inside the house. When he next came, which he did 
by his lordship's order, owing to my Jennie's tempers, it was 
quite unlikely that he could find out what I had been doing. I 
had taken my Jennie downstairs regular every morning to see 
his lordship, and he had got to know her by that time. He 
brought Doctor Sleek up to the nursery himself, and pointed out 
my Jennie to him quite as a matter of course. She had a 
terrible passionate temper, had my Jennie ; she got it from her 
father ; and I think it was that that made his lordship think such 
a sight of her. Anyway, he took to her wonderfully, and I knew 
as she would be in real good hands. I do not know if his lordship 
ever knew as his own little girl had a curious shaped white scar 
and blemish on her left foot ; but anyhow, he never mentioned it, 
and he had never no call to be looking at the children's feet. 
That scar gave me many a sleepless night. Doctor Sleek knew 
about it right enough. It was done when she was born. 
There's only him and me as knows ; unless he told his lordship. 
I cannot say for that. I don't know why I should write this, 
but you have been a good girl to me ; you, who are really Mary 
Dunstable, and not my child at all. And maybe, my Jennie will 
be comfortably married by the time you read what I am writing, 
and if she is, well right is right, and there's nothing against your 
having your own. Anyway, if you want to tell what I have 
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done, his lordship is sure to treat my Jennie well. He is a sight 
too fond of her to cast her off. So you must do as you like. I 
know my Jennie's future is secure, come what may. Do not 
think harder of mc than you can help. I would not have done 
it, only for my Jennies sake. And tell Dutton as I never 
decieved him about anything. I never did anything bad in all 
my life, only this. Don't let him think badly off me ; he was a 
deal better to me than my Jennie's father were. From your 
nurse. Jane Grant." 

Jennie was still kneeling before the fire, which had begun to 
burn dead and low, when John Dutton entered the kitchen, and 
crossed it towards her side. 

" Why, Jennie ! " he exclaimed briskly. " What's come to 
thee, lass ? You've been dreaming here this half-hour or more." 

She rose slowly from her lowly position. Her face was 
deadly white, and she locked up into his face in a crushed, 
perplexed way, which startled him. He laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

"Come, Jennie," what's wrong?" he continued, more gently 
than he had at first spoken, " Pull yourself together, lass. I 
reckon that there is something not altogether pleasant in that 
letter. I don't like letters that have to be laid by for years 
before they have to be read. And if it was not for my having 
every reason to believe as your mother was a sensible, upright 
woman, I should have had my suspicions as there was something 
wrong about that letter, a long while since." 

Still Jennie said nothing. She seemed hardly to hear what 
was being said. 

" Give the letter to me," he said quietly. " And you sit 
down in my big chair a bit. You look fine and white, and it 
won't do for you to go and faint, or do anything of that sort, you 
know." 

He held out his hand for the letter as he spoke, and his action, 
more than his words, roused her thoroughly at last. She drew 
back, and placed the letter resolutely behind her. 

" No, father, no ! " she exclaimed sharply. " Let me think." 
" You had best let me see it," was the quiet reply. " There 
seems to have been secrets enough. Let us have no more." 
Jennie looked thoughtfully into his honest face. "I think 
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perhaps it would be better for you not to read it," she said 
gently. " But it shall be as you think best" 

"No good ever comes of mysteries," returned the keeper. 
" Give the letter to me, Jennie." 

She handed it to him, and then turned sharply away and 
walked out of the doorway into the still summer night's air. 
Her head was throbbing with strange emotions, and she seemed 
as yet too stunned by the discovery she had just made to have 
the power to think. 

She sat down upon the keeper's wooden bench, and looked at 
the scene before her in a troubled, anxious way. There, before 
her eyes, in the deepening gloom, lay Dunstable Park ; and 
through the trees in the distance, far away, stood the Castle, 
which by right of birth was hers. 

She had loved it dearly since her childhood, but as she sat 
there gazing at it now, she did so with eyes that did not see. 
She was not thinking of Dunstable at all, but only of the man 
she loved and had discarded for his own good. 

How long she sat there she did not know ; but presently a 
sound within the house caused her to turn her troubled thoughts 
back to the man, who, until an hour ago, she had believed to be 
her step-father. She rose hastily and entered the cottage. 

John Dutton was still standing in the middle of the kitchen, 
and on the table burnt the lamp which she had forgotten to light 
before she left him. The letter was still in his hand, but his 
whole bearing had undergone a change. 

" Take it," he said slowly, handing her the letter as he spoke. 

She took it ; but lingered by his side. 

" Never mind, dear," she said gently. " Let us go to bed. It 
will seem different to-morrow, perhaps." 

He slowly shook his head. " Never, Jennie," he said, in a low, 
shaken tone. "God knows I believed her to be a true, good 
woman." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FOOLISH DECISION. 

NEITHER the keeper nor Jennie, as we must still call her, said 
anything further that evening on the subject of the startling dis- 
covery they had made. As Jennie said, they would see things 
in a clearer light next morning, after they had slept upon the 
matter, thought it over, and grown a little more accustomed to 
the idea that she was not Jennie Grant at all, but Mary Dun- 
stable, his lordship's only daughter. 

As may be supposed, Jennie slept very litde that night ; and 
when she came downstairs the following morning she did so 
with a very harassed and troubled expression in her large, dark 
blue eyes, and without a tinge of colour in her cheeks. 

She had spent nearly all the night in thinking over the per- 
plexing position in which she had so suddenly and unexpectedly 
found herself placed ; and with undeniably good intent she had 
finally arrived at a decision which was both foolish and wrong. 

She had always loved her foster-sister much, but it was not 
her love for Mary which caused her to make so foolish a resolve ; 
it was her love for the man whom, next to Jack Bleak, she loved 
and respected more than anyone else in all the world — her 
father, Lord Leftbury. 

She fairly took the keeper's breath away when she explained 
her intentions to him. 

" Well, Jennie," he remarked, as they sat down together at 
the little round table upon which their humble breakfast was 
laid, " and what are you going to do next ? " 

He spoke in a deferential tone ; already his manner towards 
her had undergone a change. He had seemed reluctant to have 
any breakfast at all, and had only sat down opposite her as he 
was doing now, after she had calmly told him that the bacon 
was getting cold, and it was getting late. 

He had hesitated long before he asked that question, and had 
felt he ought no longer to call her " Jennie," as of old ; but 
having done so for the last eight years or more, he found a 
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natural difficulty, just at first, in addressing her in any other 
way. 

But he told himself plainly that opposite him sat Lord 
Leftbury's daughter, and that the fact that she should do so was 
by no means fitting. He felt very down-hearted, did poor John 
Dutton; he alone knew how greatly he would miss the com- 
panionship and assistance of the girl he had for so long believed 
to be his step-daughter. 

" Well, Jennie, and what are you going to do next ? " he had 
asked, in accents in which anxiety and regret battled hard with 
a wish to appear practical, respectful, and at ease. 

" Nothing," said Jennie quietly, " nothing, father. It will be 
best so." 

For several seconds John Dutton gazed stolidly at her in 
bewildered astonishment " I do not understand," he said 
presently, in a voice that shook a little. 

Jennie smiled — not exactly a happy smile, " Oh, it is very 
easy to see it as I do," she replied, with an attempt to speak 
lightly. " Things have gone on thus for eighteen years, and it 
is best they should remain so always now." 

" Do you mean to say that you are thinking of not claiming 
your rights ? " enquired the keeper, aghast. 

"Just so," was the calm, decided reply. 

" But why ? " he exclaimed. 

" Why ? " she replied, half sadly. " Why, to begin with, 
because if I went to his lordship and told him that Mary is not 
his daughter after all, I believe the knowledge would break his 
heart." 

" He's terribly fond of her, there's no gainsaying," agreed the 
keeper reluctantly. % 

"Yes, he loves her very much," continued Jennie quietly. 
" And he has always looked upon her as his successor here. 
Dunstable is his to leave as he thinks just, and it has been his 
delight to think that he can leave it to her." 

" Maybe she would get it anyway," grumbled the keeper, 
sotto voce. 

" Indeed, no ! " said Jennie quickly. " His lordship is far too 
just a man for that to be possible. He will leave it to his 
daughter." 

" I am not so sure about his being able to leave it away from 
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her," returned the keeper thoughtfully. " She is the last of the 
family — we have often been told that. There is no one to take 
the title when he is gone. I daresay as they'd give it to her 
husband." 

" Perhaps," agreed Jennie, with a regretful little sigh. " I do 
not know ; anyway, things shall stay as they are. I will not 
force my presence where it is not wanted, or break my father's 
heart." 

" I think you are wrong," was the thoughtful reply. 

" No," said Jennie firmly. " I am not wrong. She has been 
brought up as Mary Dunstable. It is best that she should 
remain so now." 

" I never did think much of her," murmured the keeper. 
" Not as his lordship's heir." 

Jennie raised her eyes and quietly let them meet his. " His 
lordship is the best judge about that," she replied calmly, and 
without her knowing it there was a touch of haughtiness in the 
way she said it. 

" Maybe so," was the stolid reply. " But many a time love 
makes us uncommon blind." 

" That is, no doubt, better so," said Jennie sagely. 

After that, for several minutes, neither of them spoke. 

" It's not right ! " the keeper exclaimed at last. " Not right, 
nor just ! You are his lordship's daughter, and she's but your 
nurse's child ! Nothing can make that otherwise ! It is you 
who are the Honble. Miss Mary Dunstable, and it's not fitting 
for her to be there at the Castle in your place." 

" You may be sure that I have thought it over from every 
side," was the grave reply, " and I say that it is better so. She 
has been brought up to be a lady, and has had a lady's education. 
I have not." 

" I don't reckon so much on French and foreign languages," 
put in the keeper thoughtfully, " I never did, my sen ; and as 
to music, I doubt if many ladies have a voice like you." 

Jennie smiled. " Oh, it is not the French and German," she 
returned quickly. " I do not doubt that I could soon learn to 
speak French and German. It is everything. There are so 
many things that a lady ought to know." 

The keeper looked curiously into her face. " And in my way 
of thinking, there's many a thing as you know a sight better 
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than her as is in your place," he remarked drily. " I always 
have thought that, and now I don't expect there is any harm in 
my saying so." 

Again Jennie smiled ; but she resolutely shook her head. " I 
have thought it weli over," she said firmly, "and if you will let 
me stay with you, I mean to remain for ever Jennie Grant" 

" And you know that you are tempting me sorely to take you 
at your word," he replied reproachfully. " I shall miss you 
terrible, Jennie, when you go, and I'm getting over old to take 
to changes now. YouVe been better than many a daughter of 
my own might have been to me for the last six years, and 
although you belong to his lordship now, and are a great lady 
and all that, I must say just this once as I shall miss you 
terrible." 

" That is all right," replied Jennie cheerfully, " since I have no 
intention of going away." 

"But you must not stay here!" he remonstrated quickly. 
" Come what may, that must never be. I can't have his lord- 
ship's daughter cleaning my house and cooking my dinners for 
me. No ; that can never be." 

" As you will," was the cold reply. " I tell you I have been 
Jennie Grant too long to cease to be so now. Turn me adrift if 
you wish it; but remember I shall only go straight out into 
service as a housemaid or lady's-maid ; and I would infinitely 
rather remain with you." 

" You tempt me terribly," murmured the old man ; " but I tell 
you, you are wrong." 

" That," said Jennie quietly, " is for mc to judge. I alone know 
the truth." 

" But I know all about it too," put in the keeper ; "and I am 
not sure as I can rightly keep it to myself. What if I go to his 
lordship and tell him the whole truth ? " 

Jennie, who by this time was clearing away the remains of 
their breakfast, suddenly paused in her movements, and turned 
so as to look full in his face. 

" You must promise me never to mention the subject to his 
lordship," she said in a clear, firm tone. " I forbid you to 
do so." 

She looked every inch his lordship's daughter as she stood 
there looking at the keeper ; and apart from that she had one of 
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those strong-willed natures which have a certain amount of 
power and influence over their fellow-creatures. 

" Give me your word of honour," she repeated gently, but still 
in that same firm, concentrated tone, " now at once. You may 
do a great deal of harm if you attempt to interfere ; and I shall 
never have a happy moment until I have your promise that you 
will not do so." 

" Well, I won't say anything until we have thought it over a 
bit," he murmured cautiously. 

" That will not do," she replied firmly. " You must promise 
not to mention it unless I give you leave." 

For several minutes John Dutton said nothing. 

"Very well, I will not tell his lordship unless you give mc 
leave," he replied reluctantly at last. " And what about Captain 
Bleak ? " he continued, in a doubtful tone. " He is terrible put 
about over your sending him away, and I can't see as there's any 
reason for him to be put about, as you're a lady now." 

Jennie turned very white. 

" That is over," she said in a low, shaken tone. " And I must 
ask you never to mention it again." 

John Dutton made no reply. He knew that he had touched 
her on her one vulnerable point. He was a wise man in his 
way, and resolved to say no more to her himself. He saw that 
she would not listen ; but he told himself that there was some- 
body else who had a better right to speak, and to offer her 
advice ; and he had already quite made up his mind to lay the 
whole matter before Captain Bleak. 

So without saying another word he left the cottage. He had 
already promised not to mention the subject to his lordship, and 
he considered that in doing so he had acted foolishly ; but he 
was determined to give no further binding promises that day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 

Very few young women had a more obstinate disposition than 
the girl who had been brought up at the Castle, believing herself 
to be the Honble. Mary Dunstable. She had been spoilt to a 
high degree, and she had begun to think that her will was law. 
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As long as Sir John had believed her to be a faultless being, 
she had been a little wearied, it is true, because Sir John's idea 
of a faultless being and her idea upon the subject were some- 
what wide apart, but still, even at the cost of being wearied by 
having to act a part, she had certainly liked to think that such a 
man as he was should think her as perfect as any woman could 
be. But after that discussion of theirs about the forthcoming 
steeple-chase .she knew that she had shaken his belief in her 
considerably. 

The idea was extremely irritating ! She told herself that 
because it had done so he was self-opinionated and a prig. She 
had suspected it before ; now she felt quite sure of it. 

After that, day by day, the lovers drifted further and further 
apart. Partly in the hope of qiaking Sir John jealous, partly as 
a balm to her own ruffled feelings, Mary now made no secret ot 
the very decided flirtation she was carrying on with young Mr. 
Atherton. 

. Tom Atherton was very diplomatic in his conduct just then. 
Always ready to come forward when required, or draw back 
when his presence was not desired, at every garden-party where 
they met he made it plain enough to be understood that he 
considered himself her very humble subject, and looked upon 
her as a queen. 

His admiration for her was displayed just in the very way 
which best pleased Miss Mary Dunstable. There was a certain 
amount of patronage in her way of treating him, and seemingly 
he accepted that as a matter of course. The situation suited 
Mary admirably ; she failed to see that in accepting it she was 
levelling a blow at her own dignity ; on the contrary, she con- 
sidered that the humble homage the young man paid her added 
to it considerably. There was nobody else at hand just then 
whom she could appropriate ; as she had said, Dunstable was a 
dull place, and it was absolutely necessary that Sir John should 
be made to understand that he could not have everything 
entirely his own way. 

Whether she would have acted quite so imprudently if she 
had suspected what was going to follow it is hard to say. But, 
as was said before, she had a remarkably obstinate disposition. 

Sir John, for some little time, took apparently no notice what- 
ever of either Mr. Thomas Atherton or Mary's marked flirtation 
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with him. Seemingly seeing nothing, he came to the conclusion 
that the young man was not a gentleman. He did not do so 
hurriedly or unadvisedly, but after a calm and critical self- 
inspection into the matter. 

No sooner had he quite settled this question in his own mind 
than he quietly told Mary that her acquaintance with Mr. Tom 
Atherton must immediately cease. Mary acted as might have 
been expected ; she smiled sarcastically, and informed him that 
it was perhaps better for them both that he had begun to try 
and interfere with her so soon. 

She had had no real thought or intention of breaking her 
engagement until that moment. She did not wish to lose Sir 
John. She had often told herself that, if only he had been a 
little different, he was a man it was very possible to love. 

But, nevertheless, over that flirtation of hers with Mr. 
Thomas Atherton, she broke off her engagement with Sir John 
Blunt. Amongst many it had perhaps been one of the most 
foolish and unsuitable engagements ever made ; but now it was 
broken off, and Mary professed to think that it was an un- 
commonly good thing. 

Nevertheless for several weeks after Sir John had gone, Mary 
Dunstable had moved about with a slower step than usual ; her 
voice was less often heard, and her cheeks assumed a tint not 
quite so carmine as their wont. 

She had a good many letters of Sir John's, written by him 
during the earlier part of their engagement ; when that engage- 
ment had been broken off, she, for some reason known only to 
herself, had neither returned nor destroyed them. 

One evening, towards the end of August, found her opening 
the box in which she kept them under lock and key. She took 
them out, and with them several other letters which were there. 
There were several effusive letters from other men ; these she 
tossed into the low fire which burnt in her bed-room grate ; 
and she smiled as she watched them flare up and twist and coil, 
and then turn to ashes in the flames. 

Sir John's letters she read slowly through one by one. Most 
of them she burnt when she had read them ; but as she did so 
Mary did not smile. Even to herself she would not have 
acknowledged it, but in her way she had loved the writer of 
those letters. She did not burn them all. Two of them she 
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read over several times, and then returned them to their former 
hiding place. 

It was not until she had done this, and was on the point of 
re-locking the box in which she kept them, that she noticed 
another letter, so far unperceived by her. It lay upon her knee 
unopened ; and the writing on the envelope was very different" 
indeed to Sir John's. 

" To the Honble. Miss Mary Dunstable, 

" To be opened on her seventeenth birthday." 

" Why that is Jane Grant's letter ? " exclaimed Mary. " I 
had quite forgotten it I wonder what in the world the woman 
wants me to do for her ? " 

And then Mary tore open her letter. 

As she read it a very strange expression came into her face ; 
and small wonder either, since this is what she read : 

" Jennie (for you are not Miss Dunstable at all, but my own 
child), I write this to tell you that you have no right to the 
position you now hold. I changed you when you were babies — 
you and his lordship's daughter. No doubt I was wicked to 
do it, but I did it for your sake. I do not wish to always keep 
Miss Dunstable out of her own ; only to give you a good start, 
and chance of doing well for yourself. You are, perhaps, going 
to be married by now ; if so, well and good. If not you are 
sure of being well treated in his lordship's hands. He'll be 
angered with me ; but he thinks a sight of you now, and by the 
time as you open this, no doubt he'll think a deal more of you. 
The fault's none of your making; his lordship's a just man, 
and he'll grant that at once. I think your future is secure ; but, 
anyway, you've had a good start, and if the worst comes to the 
worst, you'll have your education to fall back on His lordship's 
sure to have given you a good one. I have written to his lord- 
ship's own daughter, too, but I put on her envelope that she was 
not to open her letter until she was eighteen. She is very 
honourable, is the girl whose place you are now in, and she'll 
not open that letter a day before the day she is eighteen. So 
you have a year's start of her; and you had best marry some 
swell during that time. There will be plenty of them come 
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your way, thinking as you are his lordship's heiress, and you 
will have a fine chance of becoming a grand lady on your own 
account. Take my advice, and marry now as soon as you can, 
before anyone knows the truth. I was obliged to write to her, 
or Td never have rested in my grave if I'd kept her out of her 
rights for always ; but IVe given you a grand chance ; a deal 
better than most such as you ever get a chance of, and it is 
only for you to make the best of it. IVe done my part, and if 
you do yours half as well you'll have a fine good time before you. 
" Your affectionate mother, 

"Jane Grant. 

"There's one thing I must warn you of. His lordship's 
daughter has a scar on her left foot ; and Doctor Sleek knows 
it (seeing as it was he as did it). That will always be a danger 
for you, so do not be long now, as you are grown up, but marry 
as soon as you can. I do not think his lordship knows of this ; 
but I cannot be sure." 

Mary did not become paralysed and stunned by the news as 
Jennie had done. She threw down the letter, and hurrying to 
the window flung it open. It was a habit of hers when in any- 
way over-wrought ; strong emotion always seemed to take her 
breath away. 

Now as she stood there by the open window her breath came 
quick and fast. 

She was a very clever girl, was Jane Grant's daughter ; and in 
a moment she had taken in the whole situation, and all it 
meant to her. She had already grasped the fact that she had 
left that letter for a year and several months neglected and for- 
gotten at the bottom of her box, and that she stood in imme- 
diate danger of detection and ruin. She also, half-frenzied by 
the thought, told herself that if she had only acted sensibly she 
might have been by now safely married to Sir John. He had 
at first been very anxious for their marriage to take place as 
soon as possible, and because the marriage was in every way 
desirable, Lord Leftbury would not have said them nay. It was 
Mary herself who had protested against it ; and as she now 
plainly confessed to herself it had been entirely through her 
own fault that the engagement had finally been broken off. 
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And it had been finally broken off ; she knew that full well. 
Sir John was the very last man in the world who would ever 
give a woman the chance of jilting him a second time. He had 
behaved in a manner so admirable at the time of their parting, 
that he had forced her admiration and respect, angry as she was 
feeling with him just then. He had never breathed a word to 
Lord Leftbury as to the reason of that sudden rupture between 
them, or mentioned to him Mr. Thomas Atherton's name. 
They were not suited to spend their lives together, and Mary 
wished their engagement to be broken off; that was all that 
Lord Leftbury had been made to understand. Yes, he had 
certainly behaved wonderfully well about it ; but, as Mary knew, 
their engagement was at an end for ever. When she had 
stooped to show her preference for the bootmaker's son, she had 
lost, in doing so, both the love and respect of Sir John Blunt. 
It was but natural that she should have done so. 

And now she bitterly regretted it She knew that she had 
thrown away her very best chance of happiness in life. Not 
only could she have loved Sir John, but she felt instinctively 
that if now she had been his wife, this sudden change in her 
position would but have rendered him doubly considerate and 
kind. Many men might have resented it ; but not Sir John 
Blunt. To his heart's core Sir John was a true gentleman, and 
a thoroughly good, honest man ; and with exceeding bitterness, 
now that it was too late, Mary told herself so. 

It was a terrible downfall for the spoilt arrogant girl, who had 
always believed herself to be Lord Leftbury's daughter and 
heiress. Now, in the course of a short half hour, everything had 
changed; she could not doubt the truth' of that letter; Doctor 
Sleek still lived to reveal it, and Jennie had a letter, telling her 
of her true birth, in her possession. So far she must have over- 
looked its existence, as Mary had overlooked her own letter ; 
but sooner or later she would remember it, and everything 
would be known. With a very curious expression of despera- 
tion in her fine brown eyes, the spoilt heiress looked out into the 
evening gloom, and told herself that her father had been a poor 
farmer of humble birth, who had ended a not very creditable 
career in the Bankruptcy Court ; that her mother, had she lived, 
might have ended her days in jail, and that she herself had not 
a single sixpence that she could rightly call her own. 
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A truly pleasant position in which to find herself; had some 
evil fairy swept her wand over her head with malignant intent, it 
could scarcely have caused a more immediate or disastrous 
transformation scene. 

Mary had only one thing left — her wits. Of those, probably- 
inherited from her mother, she had a rather unusual share. 
Total lack of principle was also to the fore ; and presently the 
girl sat down, and leaning her head on her hand, began to think 
her position over. 

If only it were possible to get that letter of Jennie's into her 
possession before she read it ! She must leave no stone un- 
turned in her attempt to accomplish that ! But it might prove 
hopeless, and she must have other resources upon which to fall 
back. 

Her mother had been right. The sooner she secured her 
future by a good marriage the better. Why, oh why, had she 
been so foolish as to throw over Sir John Blunt ? Even for the 
real Mary Dunstable that would have been a good marriage ; 
for the bankrupt farmer's daughter it would have indeed been a 
coup de tnaltre. 

And now she told herself she must marry, and marry soon. 
And who was there within twenty miles of the Castle who was 
in any way suitable ? Simply no one ! There were one or two 
penniless youths ; younger sons in large families ; who enter- 
tained, or imagined they entertained, a deep affection for her ; 
but, as Mary told herself, there was no use in bestowing a second 
thought upon them. 

Then there was Captain Bleak. 

He was only occasionally at home, though, being in the army, 
and Mary feared that he would not be an easy victim. She had 
always considered the Bleaks slow ; and she simply detested 
Lady Constance ; but she could not afford to pretend to give a 
cold shoulder to the Bleaks now, and Jack was certainly much 
the best match in the neighbourhood. Besides Jack Bleak was 
not half a bad sort, she granted magnanimously. But then she 
did not feel at all sure about Jack Bleak ; and it was absolutely 
necessary that she must be sure of somebody. Delay was 
terribly undesirable and dangerous. 

It was then that the thought of Mr. Tom Atherton entered 
er head. 
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Never for one single moment had she thought of him before 
as a possible husband. Nor would she ever have done so had 
she continued to be the Honble. Mary Dunstable. Up to a 
certain point she was always ready to act foolishly enough, but 
as to throwing herself away by marrying beneath her, she was 
certainly one of the last women in the world likely to do that. 

But now everything was altered ; and, although she should 
only do it as a last resource, she comforted herself by the 
thought of Selwick Park and that vast fortune which had been 
accumulated, and, indeed, was still accumulating, in the boot 
and shoe trade. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BAD NEWS. 

A FEW days later on, a smartly appointed dog-cart was being 
driven rapidly along the Dilton high-road. In it sat a very 
good-looking young man, and a neat-looking groom in livery. 

The young man was Captain Bleak, and he was on his way 
home, having obtained a few days' leave. At Dunbarton Sir 
Reginald had some most excellent partridge shooting, and it 
was partly because of it that Jack Bleak was wending his way 
homewards, partly because he had another object in view; 
and it was that other object which had made him prefer to shoot 
over his fathers turnips to those of any of his friends, upon that 
particular first of September. 

He had quite made up his mind that Jennie Grant must be 
his wife ; and he had arrived at the conclusion that, if only his 
family would countenance his marriage, Jennie would consent to 
listen to him. It was for this reason that he was now driving 
towards Dunbarton. He simply idolized his mother, and he was 
foolish enough to believe that because she was very devoted to 
him, and a thoroughly good woman, she would assist him to 
make a marriage, which, from a worldly point of view, was 
about as unsuitable and foolish a one as it well could be. 

There was not a man in his regiment who would not have 
told you that Jack Bleak was a thoroughly good sort ; but many 
of them would have added laughingly that he had some very 
queer ideas, and was terribly quixotic. 
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It was with a very serious expression on his habitually smiling 
face, that the young fellow tossed the reins to the groom, and 
entered the Dunbarton hall. 

"Anybody at home, Judson?" he enquired of his father's 
butler. 

" Her ladyship, sir. In the drawing-room, sir," was the reply. 
A second later a doorway in the distance opened and his 
mother came hurrying across the hall with outstretched hands. 

Lady Constance Bleak was not exactly a handsome woman, 
and pretty she certainly was not ; but she was a woman who, 
after once seeing her, very few people ever forgot. Her figure 
was remarkable ; not so much in itself, as in the way it was 
carried ; and her face had an individuality quite its own. The 
eyes, which were just now raised towards her eldest son, told of 
the warm, kind heart which beat in Lady Constance's breast ; 
and her mouth and chin spoke of straightforwardness of purpose 
and great latent power. 

There were few more popular women than Lady Constance 
Bleak. Presently she had drawn her son into the drawing room, 
where a cheerful fire burnt in one of the large open grates. 

A few first enquiries made and answered, a short silence 
followed. In the firelight Lady Constance stole a long, search- 
ing look into the face of her favourite boy ; and there saw 
something which she could not understand and did not like to 
see. There was no doubt about it, Jack Bleak was both looking 
and feeling anxious and unhappy. He loved Jennie very dearly 
indeed, and the existing state of affairs between them had been 
almost unendurable to him. He had taken the matter far more 
deeply to heart than most young men would have done. 

" Is anything wrong, Jack ? " enquired his mother presently, in 
a low, sympathetic voice. 

" Yes, mother," he replied quietly. " Something is very wrong 
indeed." 

" Well, sit down, and then tell me all about it," she replied 
encouragingly. " Can I be of any assistance in the matter ? " 

" Of the greatest assistance," was the quick reply. 

"You know that you can count upon me then, Jack," replied 
his mother gently. 

" Ah," returned the young man, anxiously. " If I could be 
sure of that." 
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"Are you not sure of it, Jack?" she enquired, with a smile. 
"What is it? It is not like you to be so mysterious. Is it 
money that you 'want ? or is there some young lady in the 
question ? Ah, I thought so. You have much more the 
appearance of being in love than debt." 

She was not at all brisk or unsympathetic in the way she said 
it ; indeed, she spoke with unusual softness in hpr tone ; she 
was merely speaking so as to give him breathing time. " How 
long ago did it happen, Jack ? " she continued quietly. 

" Oh, ever so long ago/ was the quick reply. 

Lady Constance suddenly sat very upright. The affair was 
assuming a serious aspect She considered him too young to 
marry as yet, and she had much hoped that it was only going to 
prove to be a passing fancy. 

"You had better tell me all about it, Jack," she remarked 
seriously. 

"That is just what I 'want to do," replied her son. "But 
before I say a word, I want you to promise to hear all I have to 
say before you raise any objections." 

"Objections?" she repeated, rather anxiously. "Very well, 
Jack, I promise," she added in a calmer, more reassuring tone. 

" I want to carry your memory back a very long way," began 
the young fellow, speaking with evident nervousness for the first 
time. " You remember, mother, how often Reggy and I used to 
go over to Dunstable Castle when we were children ? " 

A hot rush of colour sprang into Lady Constance's face, and 
then died away, leaving it very pale ; the eyes fixed upon her 
son were full of an expression of anxiety and alarm. " Yes ! 
Yes ! " she replied, almost impatiently. " Of course I remember, 
Jack." 

"We used to spend nearly half our time there," he continued, 
in a slow and thoughtful tone. 

" Oh, Jack !'' she exclaimed, unable any longer to endure what 
to her was a terrible suspense. " Do not tell me that it is Mary 
Dunstable ! " 

" Mary Dunstable ! " he exclaimed, turning towards her with 
extreme surprise. " Oh, no, no ! certainly not ! " 

Lady Constance gave a very big sigh of relief. " That is a 
great comfort, Jack," she said. " I do not know what I should 
have done if it had been Mary Dunstable." 
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Jack smiled. "You always are terribly down upon poor 
Mary," he remarked in a half-amused, half-remonstrating way. 

" I honestly confess that I should not like to have her for a 
daughter-in-law," she returned quietly. "As you know, her 
father and her aunt are both old friends of mine ; I do not know 
how it is that they have brought her up so badly. Her mother 
was one of quite the most charming women I ever met ; really, 
sometimes it is almost impossible to believe that that loud- 
voiced, ill-mannered girl can be her daughter. I do not wonder 
that her engagement to Sir John Blunt was broken off ; what 
does surprise me is that he ever admired her." 

" Oh, a good many people admire Mary Dunstable," returned 
Captain Bleak, good-naturedly. 

" No doubt," agreed his mother quietly. " She is a great 
heiress." 

" It is not often you make a speech like that, mother." 

Lady Constance smiled. " It is not Often that anybody rubs 
me up the wrong way as thoroughly as Mary Dunstable does," 
she replied lightly ; " but since you do not admire her ..." 

" She is a great heiress, you know, mother. You have just 
said so," put in her son, with quick intent. 

" You know that that is not all I wish your wife to be," was 
the quiet reply. " There are many things in this world more 
essential to happiness than wealth." 

" I hoped you would say that," he exclaimed eagerly. " I 
knew you would agree with me." 

" We were forgetting," replied Lady Constance. " Go on, 
Jack. Tell me all about it." 

" Mary had a friend living with her, in those early days," , 
continued her son, in vain attempting to assume a calmness 
which he did not feel. " They have always since been much 
together." 

" Yes," agreed his mother, this time without a suspicion of the 
truth. " Jennie Grant." 

" What do you think of her, mother ? of Jennie Grant ? " he 
enquired nervously. 

" A very pleasant, nice-mannered young woman, marvellously 
little spoilt by the very singular position in which she has been 
placed. Why do you ask ? " she replied quietly, and then she 
suddenly met his eyes. " Oh, Jack ! " she exclaimed sharply. 
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" Jack, you cannot mean it. Not that, my boy ! Do not tell me 
it is that ! " 

His mother's evident distress and agitation touched him very 
deeply ; and yet something in her tone and words jarred un- 
pleasantly upon his already highly-strung nerves. It was 
unendurable that to her his love for Jennie should seem such a 
terrible thing ; unendurable that his mother, who had never failed 
him before, should fail him now at the most important crisis in 
his life. When he spoke he did so almost coldly ; but while he 
did so he leant forward and laid his hand tenderly upon her 
arm. 

" Is it so very dreadful, mother ? " he enquired, in a low, pained 
tone. 

" Oh, my boy, you must think of it no more ! " she replied in 
great distress. " Indeed you must think of it no more. It 
would break your father's heart." 

" And yours, mother ? " 

" And mine," she replied in a calmer tone. " But we must 
think of him first, Jack." 

" And / am not to be taken into consideration at all ? " he 
suggested, with quiet bitterness. 

" Yes, my boy. You most of all," was the low, firm reply. 

"And Jennie?" he enquired coldly. "What of her, 
mother?" 

" The best thing you can do for her is to keep out of her way," 
replied Lady Constance gently. 

" But she loves me," he remarked ; and his tone softened as 
he said it. The thought was very dear to him. 

"Oh, Jack, surely matters have not gone as far as this?" 
exclaimed his mother in quick alarm. 

He did not directly answer her question. " It is evident I 
can expect no help from you," he returned with a sigh. 

" Do not say that, Jack. You surely know that I will help 
you all I can. Upon whom can you rely if not upon your 
mother ? " was the gentle, reproachful reply. 

" Upon whom indeed ! " he returned bitterly. " And she has 
failed me. But do not fear ! Nobody's heart except mine will 
be broken this time. Without your help it is useless to hope. 
She refuses to listen to a word I say." 

Lady Constance Bleak had very recently received a severe 
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shock ; the news of her son's love affair with the keeper's step- 
daughter was bad indeed to hear ; but now suddenly a great 
weight seemed lifted off her heart. She was thankful, and 
grateful beyond words to this Jennie Grant. For several 
minutes she said nothing ; then she looked up quietly into her 
son's eyes. 

" Believe me, dearest, that she and I, who have your happiness 
at heart, know best. Leave your fate in our hands," she said 
earnestly, in a low, gentle tone. 

But Jack Bleak said not a word. He made an impatient 
movement and looked resolutely away. . 

It was not at all like him to act thus, in such a selfish, un- 
courteous manner ; but his mother understood ; she knew why 
and how it was. And with a very troubled expression on her 
face, she also looked away into the fire. 



(lo be continued?) 
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MOTHS 

[BEETLES' 



lliie^si'jaca 



i-r-;-'::-"jA'j«i 



SdldinTins6^l/-&2/6 



I GOLD MEDALS I 

Ira P ARISE] I 
11876 - 1889 1 | 



OTT'S 



rNuxibcrs tor Udiei'flteJVsdhiift amT&md Point v 

J ie« h tot b.zjsm 217 « r s5i,iii ■ iri a,tat mj 

I wm* (cii.^u*Umf FcinU m,Tta r gt 7,ipa t ioi. ' 



TO ADVBBTJJ3BR&— AC 

Month for Ma* Number to 
Lombard Street^ JKC. 



Eelgravia a^ertieer. 



APRIL, 1891. 



rupee&ng Adoertleememte and BUU to be forwarded bf the 16th of the 
Ratglipfb, Dumbab ft 00., ArfecrtMa? Ctatrscfers, 8, 0*0rys JM, 




EVERY IAN ft f OMAN IN SEARCH OF 

Health and Strength, 

And all who Buffer from Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, 
Nervousness, Hysteria, Torpid Liver, Sleeplessness, Kidney Disorders, 
Ac., can be easily cared by simply wearing one of 

HARNESS' 



Pamphlet, Book 
of Testimonials, 
and Consultation 
Free. 



ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 



They weigh only a few ounces, are very Comfortable to wear, and impart Strength 
and Vitality to every .nerve and muscle of the body. 

Head the following RECENT TESTIMONIALS, whieh are selected from tJiowmde— 

vent at.t. ^ WEAK HEBVES. ITOIGESTIOH 

RHEUMATIC, 



KIDHEY DISEASE. 



Henry Charlrs, Esq., Mllbury 

House.Fawoett Boad 9 Southsea,writea / 

Feb. 28, 1891 : " Since wearing your 

Blectropathic Belt, I am pleased to 

say I am much better in every respect. 

Before purchasing it, I suffered from 

Stone and Kidney Disorder for fifteen 

years. I then went under an operation 

for Stone, in the Boyal Portsmouth 

Hospital at Soathsea; the stone weighed 2|ozl 

I am thankful to tell you that T nm quite fnttsflfd 

with the Belt, and my back is very much >trt>u ^er 

since wearing it than it ha? b«n for ymm. 

You are at liberty to make whnt me you like 

of this." 

HERVOUS EXHAUSTION 

AHD SEVERE WEAKNESS Or 

THE 8PIHE 

GEORGB WM. KlMO, Esq., SO, St. 
George's Street, Ipswich, writes, Jon. 34, 
1891: •' I am very pleased wk.li the Eleo* 
tropathic Belt purchased of you three 
months back. Before that 
I had not been able 
to follow my employ- 
ment for a long time 
through suffering from 
Nervous Exhaustion, also 
Severe Weakness 
of the Spine and 
Loins. After wearing 
the Belt the first week, 
I fait a change tor the 
better, and am thankful 
to say I now Feel 
Stronger and En- 
joy Better Health 
than I have done 
for years. I con- 
sider they are a Bleas- 
g«T to Suffering' 
uxnanlty." 



NERVOUS, 

AND 

ORGANIC 

DISORDERS. 



AWD VEftTIQO. 




W. TVLEB.Esq., 188, Argent Street, 
Grays, Essex, writes, Feb. 23, U91 : 
"Since wearing your Blectropathic 
Belt I feel better in all respects. My 
nerves are strengthened and my back 
__ too. I seem more ready for my food, 
— — ^ and enjoy It, whereas before it used 
ta make me feel very ill. The giddiness is quite 
'■ m . . I am very pleased with the Belt, it is a 
bWing to me, and I hope I shall never be 
without one." 

SEVERE CASE OF FCIATICA. 



Harness* Electropathic Belt 

a gain successful 

Herbert Hurt, Esq.. of 7, Pon- 
Honby Place, Grosvenor Road, 
London. S.W n writes 16th Feb., 
: "I am pleased to inform 



1891 

you that your Klectropathic Belt 
has completely onred me 
of a very severe attaok 
of Sciatica, which I have 
suffered from for five years. I 
have had several doctors and been in 
Bft. Thomas' Hospital and have had a course 
of Mineral Waters at Buxton, but obtained 
smanent relief. In January last year I 
obliged to give up work as I was un- 
able to move, and with the exeruei- 
iff pain I thought I should have gone 
m-, i ■ 1 . I saw an advertisement of your Belts 
thought I would try one, which 1 did. 
first night after wearing it I obtained 
i sleep and have every night since, and 
iinw I can safely say I am free from pain* 
The doctor saidlsboukl not be able to do any 
but, 1 have been at my employment all the 
w :]][i.-j. Jin-! am likely to continue. As regards my health 
1 w*t* never tetter, all of which I owe to your Blectro- 
pathic Belts, which I shall recommend to everyone." 



Book of Testimonials may be bad free of charge on application to 

THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LTD., 



CO AYCADT\ «*n T 



.SVM TVSYM \1W 



BEL OR AVI A ADVERTISER. 



New Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 



THE OTHER MAN'S WIPE. By John Strange Winter, 

Author of - Bootl*' Baby," &c 2 vols. 

THE LAIRD 0' COCKPEN. By "Rita," Author of "Sheba," 

"Dame Doiden," " Him Kate," See. 8 vols. 

MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. By F. C. Philips and Percy Fbndall, 

Authors of " Margaret Byng," - A Daughter's Sacrifice," See. 2 Tola. 

THE PLUNGER. By Hawley Smart, Author of "The 

Outsider," See. 2 rob. 

APRIL'S LADY. By Mrs. Hungerford, Author of "Molly 

Bawn," "Phyllie," See. 8 vols. 

THE WAY SHE WON HTM. By Mrs. Houstoun, Author of 

" Recommended to Mercy," See. 2 rols. 

THAT AFFAIR. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 

Author of " AUerton Towers," &e. S vols. 

A HOMBURG BEAUTY. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, Author 

of "A Crack County," &c. 3 Tola. 

JACK'S SECRET. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Author of 

" In a Grass Country," &c 3 Tola, 

CRISS CROSS LOVERS. By the Honwe. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, 

Author of " A March Violet," See. 3 toIs. 

BRAVE HEART AND TRUE. By Florence Marrtat, Author 

of " My Sister the Actress," See. 3 toIs. 

BASIL AND ANNETTE. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of 

" Toilers of Babylon," See. 3 toIs. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Fergus Hume, Author of 

"The Mystery of a Hansom Cab," ' ' Miss Mephistopheles," See. 3 Vols. [Shortly. 

BETWIXT TWO LOVERS. By Colonel Rowan Hamilton, , 

Author of "The Last of the Cornets." 2to1s. 12s. [In Jfoy. j 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. i| 



BELGRAV1A ADVERTISES. 




Gold M edal, Health Exhibition, London. HIGHES T AWA RD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

BENGERsFOOD 

For INFANTS, 
For Children and Invalids. 

THE MOST DELI CIOUS, NUTRITIOU S & DIGESTIBLE. 

EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

" I enclose a photograph of my daughter, as I think 70a outfit to know of the wonderful result I hare 

obtained with Benger's Food. We had great difficulty until a friend recommended us to try ''BKNGBR'8," 

and then she began to thrive wonderfully. She has never had one hour's illness since the first dose of the Food." 

Retail in Tins, Is. 6d.. 2b. 6U, 6s., and 10s., of Chemists, &o. Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 



HIMROD'S 

GUREiASTHMA 



Established nearly quarter of a century. 

r throughout tho worlu 
without any After tad 



Prescribed by tho Medical Faulty throughout tho world. 
It is used as an hihalation, and* ' - - - 

effects. 



Anions' tho thousands of testimonials the following will 

bo road with intercet:— 
"Tho only relief I eoold fot".." If I had knows 

ti enrifcr." --Lord Beaoonsfleld 

_ (In his dying moments). 

- "I have tried every remedy erer inrontod, and 
HIMB0D*8 CUBS is thboMy one in which "i have 
anmlatoeonfidence." —Emily Faithftlll. 
•» This is an excellent remedy for asthma." 

_ ^. .._. —Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

CIn Us clinical leetare at the London Hospital and 

Medieal College). 
M have need aff remoofee-HTJCBOD'S CUB! is the 

host. It never failed."* 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4a Sd. 
British Depot at, Holborn Yladoet, London, 
' 6M alas of HewWy A BensjBwdaya Son, Lynch * Oft, 



pOBNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 

v BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLBR'S celebrated PLAI8TRR— 1«. lid. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. 8MITH, M.P.& , 280 Walworth Road, London, Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 9 Cheapside. 



"BRADFORD'S DOMESTIC 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY 

(with recent Important Improvements), 
c mii prising *« Vowel" Washing Machines, 
W'ingers, Mangles, Drying and Airing 
Closets, Laundry Stoves, &c 

Thousands of Testimonials. 




SEE IT!- 

Oar New Catalogue (post free), illustrating 1,000 Me- 
chanical and other articles for Household, Laundry, Dairy, 



Stable, Garden. Interesting and instructive. 



-SEE IT! 



THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 

140, 141, 142. and 148, High Holborn z London ; 

180, Bold Street, Liverpool; Crescent Iron Works, Salfbrd; 

Victoria Avenue, Manchester. 



BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



W. E AL LEN & CO . ' S KEW PUBL ICATIONS. 

How Beady. DemySvo* With Coloured I B ns tos Sie ns by W. Qmaoe, and Maps. Maid. 

REPORT OK THE OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. With 
Supplementary Notes and Appendices. By BIB GEOBOH BiRDWOOD, M.D., K.O.UL, 0.8X, LLJ>. 
Second Bepriat. 

New and Revised Edition. Crown Ira, 1 WKh Portrait and IUustretion*. Se.ed. 

LADIES OK HORSEBACK— Learning, Park-Riding, Horseav Hunting? *<*• 

Bj Ibl. FOWEB ODOHOGHTJE. 

Demy svo, doth, 10k 6d. ; bound, 21k 

THE INDIA LIST* Civil and Military. January 1891* lamed by permission 
of she Secretary ol State for India. 

Fop. se. ; or with Index, 7a. 
THE ROYAL CALENDAR AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER for 

England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies for the Tear 1891. 

Medium 8vo. With numerous foil-page and other Illustrations by J. B. Rogers, lis. *4. 
IN TROUBADOUR LAND: a Ramble in Provence and Languedoc. By 

B. BARDfO-QouLD, MJL., Author of " Mehalah," «• John Herring," &c 

"Besides troubadours, there are reminiMencei of Greek coloniaatioc and Boman Empire, of the Middle 

Ages, and of the Revolution The illustrations which adorn th« pages of this very readable volume are 

decidedly above the average. The arm-chair traveller will not easflj find a pleaeanter compagwm de soyaou."— 
ST. James's Gabette. 

•• A meet charming book, brightly written, and profusely illustrated with exquisite engravings."— Glasgow 
Hbud. 

"Mr. Baring-Gould is a genuine humourist, a keen observer, and an acute reader of oharacter. The book 
he hat produced has much of the 'Mark Twain' spirit, and more than a touch of Thackerayan satire. .... 
There ia hardly a dull page in the book, and Mr. Ropers' pictures will make the places described very real to those 
who have not yet visited them."— Manchester Bzavikka. 

"A charming book, full of wit and fancy and information, and worthy of ite subject."— Scotsman. 
Two vole. Grown 8vo. With Portrait, 12a 
MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pere). Being Selections from the First 

Five Volumes of "MesMemoires." Selected and Translated by A. F. Dayidsoe. 

"The reader turns over page after page, as If he were perusing for the first time 'The Three Musketeers ' or 
'Monte Ohristo.'"— Globe. 

11 Nobody taking up these volumes will have a single dull page to skip from beginning to end."— Glagsow 



"A book of decided charm."— GUARDIAN. 

M Absorbingly interesting, full of Dumas' ebullient enjoyment of life Mr. Davidson has made bis 

extracts with skin and judgment, and he has translated them fluently and idiomatically."— St. James's Gazette. 

Medium Svo. With numerous Illustration* from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 

BY TRACE AND TRAIL : a Journey Through Canada. By Edwakd Ropkh, 

"Unassumingly instructive, written in a cheerful spirit, and uniformly readable. There ia a sprinkling of 
sport, a good deal of interesting information about Indian aborigines and Chinese colonists."— Daily Telegraph. 

••The book is written in a light picturesque style, and is one of the moat entertaining records of travel 
recently published. 1 '— Glasgow Hbkald. 

Demy 8vo. With Portrait and Preface by Sir Monies, Momm-WILLIAMS. lea. 

FIFTY. YEARS IN CEYLON : an Autobiography. By Major Thomas Skikkbx, 
O.M.G., Commissioner of Public Works, Ceylon. Edited by his Daughter, AJOUB SeJEHBR. 
* On the road, in barracks, or at the dinner table, camping on Adam's Peak or hunting wild elephants la the 
Ceylon forests, he is a capital companion and full of good feeling and ftnfeiiaatlsn. 1 *— Scotsman. 

" To all lovers of genuine manhood, to all who delight in the record of how work worth doing was ably doae, 
to the many who are true sportsmen, and to those who take pleasure ia reading the records of a HfeBved to a 
noble end, we can recommend this book."— Dtjblik Bybhirg Mail. 

"We can confidently recommend this book, not only to those who are acquainted with our lover* Indian 
island; bat also to the general reader, as an interesting record of an honourable Kte."— Bboad arrow. 

One vol. Demy Svo, 10s. «d. SEOOND EDITION. 

MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. B. Gall (late 6th Fusiliers). Dedicated, by permission, 
to€kaeralViscauntWaartey,Ej».,*c, t * t~ t 

The work has been thoroughly revised in accordance with all the most recent alterations in Tactics, The 
undermentioned chapters have been re-written: I. Advanced Cavalry. HI. Spaces and Time. VL The Defence 
of a Position. VTX, The Attack on a Position. VUl. Infantry, Mounted Infantry, Machine Guns. X. Artillery. 
XX. The Bmployment of Cyclist Infantry. 

Demy Svo. With Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artiste. Is» 
JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the late Thomas B, H. McClavsib. Bdittd 
by his Brother, Ban est 8. MoOlatohie. 

*_ J!™** 8 * owrta * ll, tft?S ,M !f ^ »o^* » these Jai>anese play* The tart is aaaanagrj illustrated with- 
draw in g * by Jap a n ese artists."— Graphic. 



14 Praise without sttat can be bestowed upon the printing, paper, pictures, sad general 'ast-un* at the dainty 
volume which Messrs. ADen have laid before the public ; and it may be added that the late Mr MoClatcaie. ia 
showing to the benighted Western world the kind of dramatic work which wrings 'tears, cheers, and laughtsr* 
frees Japanese sadisaoai, hu larforjoed a merited^ ^ ««»» wi^ ana lauguuw 



London : W. H, ALLEN & CO. LIM., 18 Waterloo Placb ; & at Calcutta. 



BELBRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



NEW BOOKS. 



THE MEMOIBS OF PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Volume I. 

Edited, with a Preface and Notes by the Due de Broglie, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by K. Ledos de Beaufort ; with an Introduction by the Hon. Whiielaw field, *nHfim 
Minister in Peris. To be completed in 5 rols. With Portrait and Autograph. Price, £1 Is. 
each.net. 

VoL II. will be ready in about a fortnight. 

THE LETTERS OF S.G.O. ; A SERIES OF LETTERS OK PUBLIC 

Affairs. Written to the Timet, 1814— 1888. Edited by Arnold White. In 2 rote., 8ro. 
cloth, price £2 2s. 

THE DIARIES OF SIR M08BS MONTBFIOBB AND LADY MONTEFIORE, 

comprising their Life and Work as recorded therein, from 1812 to 1888. In 2 rols. 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
FORTUNES MADE IK BUSINESS. A Series of original sketches, Biographical and 
Anecdotic from the recent History of Industry and Commerce, by various writers. Edited 
by James Hogg. New Edition, revised and enlarged. First aeries, with six portraits, crown 
8vo., cloth,- price 5s. 

LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OS ORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 

1662-64. Edited by E. A Parry. LOVE LETTERS OF A BYGONE AGE. New Edition, 

Crown 8 vo., price 6s. 
" The pleasantest book imaginable. * — Saturday Raiem. 
" Her epistolary style gives her letters a superior place in English Literature."—. 

METHODISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Comparison by a 
Layman. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

" Cannot but have a deep interest for Wesleyans on the one hand and for Churchmen on the 

other. — Nottingham Guardian. 
" There is much in this buok we admire. "--Redfe. 

LAY SERMONS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. i Rev. Canon Barker ; Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson ; Rev. Freeman 
Wills, B. A ; Edward Terry, Esq. ; Herbert Gladstone, Esq., M.P. ; William Lent Carpenter, 
Esq. ; Arnold White, Esq. ; Rev. Arthur Mursell ; Miss Patteeon ; Henry Arthur Jones, 
Esq. ; Rev. R. Cynon Lewis; Dr. Danford Thomas; Percy Crosse, Esq.; Rev. H. C. Shuttle- 
worth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" GOOBER Teles of Australian Life by «• Tasma," Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mrs. Petchett Martin, 
Mrs. Henry Day, Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, Mrs. Lance Rawson, and Margaret Thomas. 
Edited by Mrs. Petchett Martin. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

BELLE RUB; OR, THE STORY OF ROLF. By W. L. M. Jay. Author of 
** Shiloh," fee. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

STORIES FROM NEWBBR Y HOUSE. By Vin Vincent, Rev. Canon Benham, Rev. 
Geo. Huntingdon, Rev. J. Hudson, Helen Milman, Miss N. J. Blatchford, M. Benham, 
H. G. Farrant, and Amy Wilson. Crown 8vo., paper Is.; cloth, price Is. 6d. 

SWEET CONTENT. By Mrs. Molesworth. Uniform with « The Old Pincushion." Illus- 
trated by H. Rainey. 4to. v cloth, price 6s. Ready immediately. 

THE WAY TO WIN : HOW TO SUCOEED IN LIFE, By John T. Dale. 
Crown tfvo., pp. 360, doth, 3s. 6U 
This book has been made with the desire to assist those who are striving to gain character, intellec- 
tual power, Dimness success, and the esteem of their fellow men ana women, and to the young 
especially it aims to bring radiant hope, wUe counsel, friendly warning, practical suggestions, 
and hearty encouragement. 
A wise maxim or rule of business has saved many a fortune ; a word of caution has saved many 
a life, and a word of warning many a eouL 

YOUNGER AMERIOAN POETS, 1830-1890. Edited by D. B. W. Sladen. With 
an Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets. Edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts, of St. John, N.B. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. In preparation. 

AUSTRALIAN POETS, 1788-1888. Being a Selection of Poems upon all Subjects, 
written m Australia and New Zealand during the First Century of the British Colonisation, 
with brief Notes on their Authors and an Introduction by A Petchett Martin. Edited by 
D. B. W. Sladen. Crown *vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

QiQitized by VjOOQ LC 

GRIFFITH FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 



BEL OB A VIA ADVBRTI8EB. 



w. h, surra & srara 

SUBSCRIPTION IIBRARY , 

186, STRAND, LONDON, 

AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALL8. 

1.— This Library li established In connection with Messrs. W. H. SMITH & Sov's numerous Baflway Book- 
stalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History , Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and 
Theology, as well ss the leading If agasines and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any 
other existing Library, from the fact that there are oOO Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these 
Denote a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

3.— Subscriber* can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, bat they may 
transfer the place of exchange be giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Dep6t at which they obtain their Boob. 
Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions 
will not be accepted if the supply is to contist chiefly of Magssines and Reviews. 

C— The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day ; the 
Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same is in stock when the 
seder reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to have. 

VOVEIiS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.— London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to the 
number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscrip- 
tions transferred to the London Termini, become subject to the London regulations. See Terms below, 
Section No. 1. 

«.— Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.— Messrs. W. H. 8M1TH * Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, to insure the 
supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to give a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 

1.— For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus— 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For OKI Volume at a time £0 12 .. 110 

{/foods in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For TWO Volumes at a time 17 6 .. 1 11 6 

{Hovels in more than Iwo Volumes are not available for this class of Subscr iptio n. ) 

For Four Volumes at a time ISO .. 210 

For Eight „ , 1 16 o .. I • o 

For Fifteen „ „ 8 .. ft 6 

TL— For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall— 

6 Months. 13 Months. 

For ORK Volume at a time £0 12 ..£110 

{Hovels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For TWO Volumes at a time £0 17 6 .. 1 11 5 

{Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For TRBBE Volumes at a time £1 S .. 3 2 

For Four „ „ 18 .. 2 10 o 

For Six „ „ .. 1 16 .. 8 8 

ForTWBLTB „ „ 8 .. 6 6 

Special Subscriptions for Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, and Travelling Subscriptions will be furnished 

on application. 

Messrs. W. H. SMITH m Son publish monthly a Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books, which they 
offer at greatly reduced prices. The same will be forwarded post-free upon application to the Library Depot, 
188, Strand, London. The books are sent, carriage-free, to the Bookstalls 

THE NEW CATALOGUE, 

CONTAINING THE WHOLE OP THE WORKS IX 

W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

IS NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILEWO 3 . ^ 1 

The Mine will be supplied at the above price at any Beltway Bookstall ; or, if by poet, at 1/4. 



BELQRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



John Strange Winter's 
New paper. 



AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 



GOLDEN GATES. 

A Bright Family Magazine, . 

PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 

EDITED BY 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 



Eaoh Number Is oomplete In Itself and contains a 
Novelette by a favourite Author, besides "Editor's 
Thoughts," Short Stories, Essays, Artioles, Poetry, Editor's 
Answers to Correspondents, and Particulars of Prize 

COmpetitiOnS. rrrr J -rrrrrrr_ r _ r _ r _ rj -_ r _ r _r_ 

"THE NEWSAGENT" says:- 

" The general feeling in the Trade is that the new 
venture will ' catch on' to an unusual extent, being the 
only Penny Paper run by a notoriously successful Authoress" 



Publishing and Editorial Offices, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 

BOSWELL HOUSE, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, B.C. 



BBL0RAVIA ADVXRTIBBR. 



NOW READY. THE FIFTH EDITION OF 

HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER, 

BT 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 

▲UTBOB OF 

" Booties' Baby," 
u In Quarters/' " Mignon's Secret," " My Poor Dick," 

" Buttons/ Ac. 



in PAPER COVERS, Is. ; CLOTH, Is. 6d. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 



WOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AJSTD BOOKSTALLS. 

TWO NEW WORKS. 

By WILLIAM DAT, 

▲utter cC "Tea Bacbhomb or TBAnrare," "UnmrooBHcn of the Tubf.-Ac 

TURF CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. 

1 VoL 16s. 



By GUSTAV FEEYTAG. 

Reminiscences of My Life. 

Translated from the German by Katharine Chetwtnd. 
In 2 Vols. 18s. 



'. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 



DigifizedbyGoOQle 

REET, STRAND, W.C. 



BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



«w_MM!LREMINGTON 

STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 

For Fifteen Tears the 8Undard, 
and to-day the most perfect de- 
velopment of the writing machine, 
embodying the latest and highest 
achievements of inventive and 
mechanical skill. We add to the 
Remington every improvement that 
study and capital can secure. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Principal Office— LOJDOI: 100, Graceclmrcli St., E.G., corner of Leadenball St 




Branch Offices 



UVB»POOXi: CBNTBAL BTJTLDINOS, NOBTH JOHN ST. 
BIRMINGHAM: 88, MAJLTTJTEAU STREET. 
MAE0HB8TBB: B, MOULT 8TBBBT. 



E8TABUjnHED 1861. 

RIRKBECK BANK, Southampton buildings, 

** CHANCERY LANE. 

THREE par CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per GENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, wnen not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes i 



SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encourageme nt of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit* and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per annum, on each completed £U The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 81st March annually. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

The Birtteck Building Society's Annual Receipts exceed 

Five Millions. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB TWO QUOTAS FEB MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Apply at the Office of the Bukbbox Fubbhold Laid Socistt. 



The BIRKBSCK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 
application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mamftr. 
Southampton BciLPnrec, Cravcbbt Lamb. 
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BBLQRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



LARGEST CYCLE MANUFACTURERS 

IN THE WORLD. 



». 



Singer 



lycles 



Chief OfflceJWorb: 



COVENTRY 



® 



m 



m 



«? 



PARIS 



fc 



0, Rue Anber (Opera) 
BOSTON (U.S.A.) 



Street 




ONE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Grown 8vo, Cloth, Se. 6d. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS' AND BOOKSTALLS. 



By JOHN 8TRANOB WINTER. 

MRS. BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. 
. GARRISON GOSSIP. 
A 81BGB BABY. 

By EAWLET SMART. 
LONG ODDS. 

THB MASTER OF BATHKBLLY. 
THB OUTSIDER. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

MISS MBPHI8TOPHELB& 

THB MAN WITH A 8BCRBT. 

By B. L. FARJRON. 

THB MYSTBRY OF M. FELLT. 

A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. 

TOILERS OF BABYLON. 

THB DUCRB88 OF BOSBMABY LANE. 

By SCAT CBOMMKLTN ft J. MORAT 

BROWN. 
VIOLBT TYVIAN, M.F.H. 

By MBS. ALEXANDER^ 



BLIND FATE. 



A 



MONA'6 OHOIOB. 



A LIFB INTEREST. 



By MRS. ROBERT JOOELTN. 

THB M.F.H.'S DAUGHTBB. 



ByB. M. OROXBR. 
TWO MASTERS. 



By MBS. EDWARD KENNABD. 
MATRON OR MAID. 
LANDING A PRIZE. 

OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
A CRACK OOUNTY. 

By MBS. LOVETT CAMERON. 

A LOST WIFE. 

THB COST OF A LIB. 

THIS WICKED WORLD: 



By MRS. AT.KXANDER TOASTER. 

DAUGHTERS OF BELGBAYIA. 

BHB CAMB BETWEEN. 

By the AUTHOR OF " MOLLT BAWN." 
THB HONOURABLE MBS. ' 
A LIFE'S REMORSE. 



SHBBA. 



By "RITA." 



MI88KATB. 



By justin McCarthy 

CAMPBELL PRAXD. 



THB RIVAL PRINCESS. 
THB LADIES' GALLERY. 



By 7. O. PHILIPS ft O. J. WILLS. 

SYBIL BOSS'S MARRIAGE. 

By 7. G. PHILIPS ft PEROT FEND ALL 

A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 

By MAT CROMMELIN. 

THB FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 81, SOUTHAMPTON STUEET, STRAND, W.O. 



BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 11 

BIRDS 

CUSTARD 

POWDER 



Supplies a daily Luxury. 

Dainties in Endless Variety. 

The Choicest Dishes and the Richest Custards- 

No Eggs Required. 



AWARDED Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates for superiority 
of manufacture at the Great Exhibitions of Europe and America. 



PEASE'S I 

World Renowned I 

cross-warpI 

SERGES I 

Woven in Double Threads both ways of the Cloth, from Pore I 
Elastic English Wools.— Elegance and Hard Wear combined. H 

ALWAYS IN FASHION. ■ 

WRITE TO DARLUGTOH AT OKCE FOR THE HEW SPRING PATTERNS I 

SENT POST FREE ON APPROVAL. I 

Any Length Cut, no matter how short. — Any article not approved exchanged within Seven ^M 

Days.— All Goods are warranted to be equal to Sample. — Carriage Paid on all Orders to any H 

Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. ^M 

HY. DEASE & Co.'s Successors, I 

r THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. ■ 

London Bale Boom :— 844 BgOENT STRBBT (over Jeff » the Furriers). J 
"SO BBTTBB FOOD BXXBT8."— Lohdoh IUdicaj. Bwobd. 

Already Cooked— requires neither boiling nor 
straining. Is made in a minute. 

tAllen & Hanburys 

Infants Food 

Ajnutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive orgmna of Infianta ft Young* Children, 
;., , , aupplying- all that la required for the formation of nrm fleah and bone. 



12 BEL OR AVI A ADVERTISER. 

WHEN WE THINK OF WIFE AND CHILDREN. 



■» ! I ont o » 1 4" ■ 

We have all read of people on journeys exposed to intense cold ; how they wanted 
to lie down and go to sleep, yet if they did so they most surely freeze and perish. 
This they knew, and so they fought against the feeling, and straggled on, in hope 
soon to reach some place where they should find shelter and warmth. 

It is always hard to do anything under compulsion, hut sometimes we have no 
choice. A miner, Joseph Sedgwick by name, who lives at 14, Waterworks Road, 
Waterhead, Oldham, tells a story of what he had to go through in this line. He says : 
" I am fifty- two years old. Up to about three years ago I never ailed anything. 
Then I began to feel queer. At first I didn't know what to make of it. It came on 
with a poor appetite and no relish for my food. I had an awful taste in my mouth 
all day long, but worst in the morning ; and foul water and slime rose up all the time 
and filled my mouth. Later on my skin was dry and hot, and the secretions from my 
kidneys were thick and of a red colour. I had dizzy pains in my head, and my 
tongue was coaled so thick it was like a piece of brown leather. 

" Things went on this way with me for several months. I was never well, and 
never exactly down on my back. By-and-by, though, 1 began to have rheumatism 
in my legs and a great deal of pain in the side and back. This made me so bad I 
could get no sleep of a night ; I would turn over and over in bed, but could get 
no rest. 

"Then a bad cough commenced to shake me all to pieces, and I spit up a great 
deal of thick phlegm. By this time I was very weak, and it was very hard for me 
to drag myself to and from my work ; but as I had a family to support I struggled on. 
Every now and then I had to knock off work, and was confined to my bed for a few 
days at a time. I took all kinds of medicine I could hear of, but nothing relieved me 
for long together, and at last I went to a doctor who said it was all from my stomach. 
He gave me medicine and attended me at my own house for five or six weeks. 

"Seeing me get weaker and weaker, one of my neighbours strongly advised 
me to try Mother Seigel's Curative Syrup. So I sent to Mrs. Cox, chemist, at 
Waterhead, and got a bottle. After taking that bottle I felt a great deal better, 
and by persevering for about two weeks longer, I was able to go back to my 
work. I am now quite strong and have never ailed anything since. 

"I tell every one that one bottle of Seigel's Syrup did me more good than 
all the doctors' physic I had taken. If I had only known of the Syrup sooner 
it would have saved me three years' suffering and misery, to Bay nothing of the 
loss of wages by my being unable to work. I am very thankful for what this 
remedy has done for me, and I would like others to know what a genuine and 
honest medicine it is." 

Mr. Robert Jessop, Wesleyan Missionary, 1, Thompson Street, Bradford, 
Manchester, says: "For many years I suffered from indigestion and rheumatism 9 
and found Seigel's Syrup to do me more good than all other remedies I ever 
tried. I have used it for over ten years, and keep it in the house as a family 
medicine. I have recommended it to more than 100 persons, and have heard many 
praise its virtues." 



BBLGRA VIA ,AD VERT18UR. 
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SfTABLlI 



Catalogue 
Post Fbhe. 



K- PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, 

Disoounts fob the Trade. 

IAIDFACTDBE CAMERAS, LEHSES, AID PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 

'OPTIMUS' 



4 OPTIMUS ' PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS- 

With Tripod and every necessary complete. 




' OPTIMUS ' MAGAZINE CAMERA. 

Picture^ by finches. 



Carries Twelve 
Dry Plates. 




Plates changed 
by taming 
a button. 



Price, with 

Rectilinear 

Lens and 

Shatter, 

£6 6fc 




"OPTIMITS BUBYSOOPB."-" Working as it 
does with such a large aperture (f/e approx.) it serres as a 
portrait and group lens, as well as a landscape and copying 
objective. There is no donbt of its proving a most useful 
~ TBAILL Tayuor, £riUtk Journal of Photography. 



lens. 



V** LENSES AND CAMERAS. 




' OPTIMUS' EUBTSOOPE. 

" The € OPTIirU8 RAPID BURT- 
SCOPE.' With its fall aperture of 
1* in. (its equivalent focus being 
11 in.) defines with BXTRBMB 
BRILLIANCY, and when used with 
a step it easily covers a 10 by 8 plate 
to the corners, which is larger than 
that ei graved on the mount as its 
possibility. Working as it does with 
such a LARGE APERTURE (f/6 
approx.), it serves as a portrait and 
group Lens, as well as a landscape 
and copying objective. There is no 
doubt of its proving a most USEFUL 
LENS."- J. Traill Taylor, British 
Jomrnal of Ph ot o gr ap hy. 

•• We are pleased to find upon trial 
that the lens ('Optimo*' Rapid Recti- 
linear) sent for review is really an 
EXCELLENT INSTRUMENT." — 
Photographic Jftws. 

•* PORTRAIT LENS.- The « Opti- 
mus' Lenses are MODERATE in 
PRICE, and yield most excellent 
results." -Amattur Pkoiogmhsr. 



"I should strengly 
Bayment»s Casaera. HTt is LIGHT, 
COMPACT, very RIGID, and extends 



Bapid Bnryaoopo. 

9 by 7 10 by J 

mo/- 



I 
88/- 



4, by 3 J 
180/- 



4*byH 
180/- 



W 



" Optima* : 
8 by 4 7 by 5 

68/- 94/6 186/- 880/ 

" Optimnsj » Wide-Angle Bnrysoope. 

8by4 7 by 5 9 by 7 10by8 

68/- 94/6 186/- 88O/- 

"Optimne" Bapid Beotilinear. 

t t I t V tt H tf 

45/- 49/6 64/- 88/6 187/6 148/6 180/- 886/ 

"Optimne" Wide-Angle Symmetrical. 

I I V tt H. if 

»/- 68/6 88/6 187/6 148/6 180/- 886/- 
" Optimnsj" Quick- Acting- Portrait. 
Diam. .... 2 inches. 2} inches. 84 inches. 

Price 90/- (1b) ISO'- (8b) 180/-(3b) 

Bayment'e Patent Camera (Long Focus). 

Price includes 8 Double Dark Slides. 

8by4 6ftby4t 8,by«i 10 by 8 13 by 10 

186/- 146/- 168/- 818/- 868/- 

"Optimne" Camera {Long Focus). 

Price includes 3 Double Dark Slides. 

8 by 4 6ftby4f 8|by*i 10 by 8 12 by 10 

18S/- 187/- 176/- 887/- 876/- 

Wide-Angle Camera (Long Focus). 

Price includes 3 Double Dark Slides. 



18 by IS 
814/- 



W by 12 
888/- 



5by4 
146/- 



W W* 



MtarS 
886/- 



TW 



18 by 12 
850- 



PRICE LIST POST FREE. 



PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, 



99 Ration Grarsten. 

Iiondon. 



"OPTIMUS." ^ 
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THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 




This Infallible Remedy is Used by— 



DnefaflM of Sutherland. 
Marchioness of Bath. 
MarchioneM of Conyngham. 
Countess of Dudley. 
Conntea of Pembroke. 
Countess of Aberdeen. 
Countess of Elgin. 
Countess of Ohicherter. 
Countess of Hardwicke. 
Countess Manvers. 
Yisoountess Cranbrook. 



Count Gleichen. 

Earl of Wharncliffe. 

Earl of Westmorland. 

Earl Oadogan. 

Earl of Leitrlm. 

Ld.Randolph Churchill, M.P 

Lord Rostmore. 

Lord Montagu. 

Lord Norton. 

Lord Henry Francis Hope. 

Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. 



AS ALL THE DISEASES MENTIONED 
ABOVE ARISE FROM ONE CAUSE, Viz. 
TAKING COLD, THEY CAN BE CURED 
BY ONE REMEDY, Viz., THE CARBOLIC 
SMOKE BALL. 



One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 
will last a family several months, making 
it the cheapest remedy in the world at the 
price — 10s. post free. 

The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 
can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 
5s., post free. 



WILL POSITIVELY 
CURE 

GOLD IN THE HEAD 

In 12 hours. 

GOLD ON THE CHEST 
Cured in 12 hours. 

CATARRH 

Cured in 3 months. 



ASTHMA 

Relieved in 10 minutes. 



BRONCHITIS 

Cured in every case. 



HOARSENESS 

Cured in 12 hours. 

LOSS OF VOICE 

Fully restored. 

INFLUENZA 
Cured in 24 hours. 



HAY FEVER 

A cure guaranteed. 

THROAT DEAFNESS 

Cured in 1 to 4 months. 



SORE THROAT 

Cured in 12 hours. 



GROUP 

Relieved in 5 minutes. 



WHOOPING COUGH 

Relieved the first application. 



NEURALGIA 

Cured in 10 minutes. 



HEADACHE 

Cured in 10 minutes. 



Carbolic Smoke Ball Co., 27, Princes St., Hanofer Square, London, W. 



BELGRAVIA. 

APRIL, 1891. 
contents. 

Pagb 
Interference. By B. M. Crokbr, Author of " Proper 

Pride," " Pretty Miss Neville," "Two Masters," &c 337 

Chapter XL "Interrupted." 
Chapter XII. "Foxy Joe Telia Tales." 

DeMONOPATHT IK THE NINETEENTH CeHTURT . . . 358 

For Marjorie's Sake : " An Ower True Tale." By Iza 

Duffus Hardy. 373 

Mummies. By the Author of " Immortelles," " A Weird 

Errand," &c 400 

The White Coach. Quite a Romance. By Sybil Maxwell. 410 

Drawn Blank. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, Author of " The 

M.F.H.'s Daughter » 423 

Chapter XII. A Startling Discovery. 

Chapter VIII. A Foolish Decision. 

Chapter XIV. On the Brink of a Precipice. 

Chapter XV. Bad News. 



OSLER'S GHINA & 10 ° mm STREET >^ 

Manufactory, Birmingham. \j\JftOQ SERVIGESl 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OP " BKLGRAYIA," 81, SOUTH AKFTON 8THEKT, 
Strand, W.C. Every M8. should bear the writer's name and address, and be accompanied bjf postage stamps for 
Us return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsibU for ang accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems, 

Tnebadt numbers of " BBLGRAYIA " (with a few exceptions) can be had, price U. ouch; also the volumes, 
price Is. 64. each, and cowers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription, including the BftLGRAYiA ANNUAL 
and the Holiday Numbkr, 14s. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





DECANTING MACHINE, 

WITH SCBEW HOYEMEIT 01 WOOD BLOCK, 

PRICE 21s. 

With Adjustment for Pints, Quart*, aad 

Burgundy Bottles, 87s. 6d. 

IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR REQUISITES 

OF ATJ - KINDS. 

FARROW & JACKSON, 

8, HAYMABKBT, 8.W., and 
10, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 



BORD'S 
PIANOS 



ON SALE, with 25 per cent, discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 
Tears' Hire System; Second-hand, on 
Three Yearo'System, 10s. 6d. per month. 



ILLUSTRATED LIST8 FREE OF 

CHAS. STILES & CO., 

42, Southampton Bow, Ho&or*, London, W.C. 



PIANOS EXOHANMD. 



••The highest type of office, other things being equal, is the mutual noa-oommlarion pejing." 
Jbeine, October, 1890. 



BSTAB.] MUTUAL 
1800. PrtfUteni: FBAB. HY. 



ITAB. 
1S06. 



©BO. FRED. POLLOCK, Beq. 
Jambs B. matbibbob, Beq. 
Gborob Hahbort, Beq. 
B. William Silybr, Beq. 



Bdmd. Boulbois, Beq., M.P. 
Hbvrt Butlbr, Beq. 
Gordo* W. Clark, Beq. 
Fredbbiok Clarkb, Beq. 

GRAB. M. OLODB t Beq n O.B. 

Thomas Dbyas, Beq. 
William Btcll, Beq. 
Sir G. OOLDBBT, Bert. 
O. T. Murdoch, Beq., M.P. 
BOBBRT Pott, Beq. 



ASSURANCE AT THK LEAST COST* [1 

BBAUMOBT, B8Q. 7Use-Pre$Ueni: GHABLB8 QHUBOHILL, flB*. 
The ACCUMULATED ASSUBANCE FUND exceeds 
£4,000,000; 
the CLAIMS ALREADY PAID exceed 

£9,600,000; 
end the Members have recdfed during life, by waj of Ceeh Bonne in 
redaction of Premiums, more then 

£8400,000. 

Proflte divided BTERT TEAS. Th»ye*r 

With these large Foods there is booromioal MAR AfiBMBST. 

NO OOMttlf K>H. 



NO AUNTS. 



flfftnn 



QHAJEtlsBS DANIEL HXSWAJI, 1YT.A., 

ACTUARY AB1> BBCBBTART. 

Q4 nun wiiiiau otdcct en 




MAC WYE N & CAMER.ONS 
SERJES COMPOSE PENS * 
*_**J* FOI^. EVEI^Y HAND 



MACNIYEN & CAMERON'S PENS 

11 Are the best Pens talented, and it is only bare justice to 
the patentees to record the fact." 

—Shropshire News. 



THE WAYERLEY 
PEN. 



"They are a treasure.* 
Standard. 



THE PICKWICK 
PEN. 




14 Embodies an improve- 
ment of great value." — 

Enginerr. 



THE OWL PEN. 



u Par excellence the Ladies' 
Pen." — Queen. 



(Turned -down Point.) 



THE FLYING 
SCOTCHMAN PEN. 



THE HINDOO PEN. 



44 The fastest pen we have 
ever used." — Sportsman. 



N 3 HINDOO PEN 

■1ACNIVEN&CAMERON 
EDINBURGH 



44 We vouch for their ex- 
cellence.' ' — Examiner. 



(Oblique Point in 3 degrees.) 



THE FLYING 
DUTCHMAN PEN. 



41 Our Editor wrote 300 
words with one dip of ink." — 
Drwsbury Reporter. 



(With simple reservoir attachment.) 



THE CLAYMORE 
PEN. 



(Round at the point.) 



44 Destined to become popu- 
lar for the amount of work 
which can be obtained from it, 
no less than for its fine writing 
properties." — British Treed* 
Journal. 



6d. and Is. PER BOX. ♦ SOLD BT ALL STATIONERS. 

You will find no pens better than those of Macniven & Cameron*; 
their pens meet every hand-writing."— THE GENTLEWOMAN. 

SAMPLE BOX, CONTAINING ALL THE KINDS, 18. ID. BY POST. 



MACNIYEN & CAMERON, 

Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 
PEN MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES.. 

WAYERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH- 



TRADE MASK 




REGISTERED. 



it 



THE IHHALAHT 

SPIRONE," 

(TRADE HARK,) 
FOR THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF ALL 

DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, WIND-PIPE, 
NOSE AND THROAT. • 






Acts as a specific In all Congestive and Inflammatory 
conditions of the Respiratory Organs, and will be found 
efficacious in 



ASTHMA, 

BRONCHITIS, 

COUGHS AND COLDS, 

COLDS IN THE HEAD, 

CATARRH, 

CROUP, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

ENLARGED TONSILS, 

HAY FEVER, 

HOARSENESS, 

LARYNGITIS, 



INFLAMMATION AND 
CONGESTION of the 
LUNGS, 

LOSS OF VOICE, 

OZCENA, 

PHARYNGITIS, 

PNEUMONIA, 

PLEURISY, 

QUINSEY, 

SORE THROAT, 

WHOOPING COUGH, 



And all other Complaints of the Respiratory Organs. 



m "gPIROHE" COMPANY, LIMITED, 



17A, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
IjONDOIsr. w. 



-Mcftbe Jnbalant 

"SPIRONE." 



MAB 



-^^-. 



TE local treatment of Respiratory D 

ide iting di» the Lungs by applying 

to the diseased parts is so natural that from t! 
attempts have been made in this direction, but not until 
has the idea become \ b!e Many eminent 

ted the treatment of Lung complaints by means 
>ng directly upon the mucous membrane of the air | 
the Lung structures themselves, and a very large numb' 
d for this purpose ; with the exception of the Ini 
of these have led, however, to any permanent and reliable 

The Inhalant "Spireme* was synthetically made originally 
4me of our most eminent physician^, and is the result of l< 
research and of chemical and physiological cxp 
of this Inhalant have been acknowledged, not only by an i 
section of the general Public, but also by a large number or 
Medkal Profession ; the latter fact is, perhaps, one of I 
arguments in its favour. It is inhaled in the form 
and when administered properly the result is most sat 
and in many instances simply marvellous, exceeding 
expectation. 

The Spray Apparatus consists of a graduated glas 
which the Inhalant is placed, and which also receives a 
producer, consisting of an outer and inner tube adapted to c 
Inhalant in a state of fine division. To the spray tube is att 
an india-rubber tube, connected with a bag or blower ; by 
this blower \t\ the palm of the right hand, the Inhalant is dcliv< 
from tht. spray-producer, which is directed to I 

of the throat, and the air passages are thoroughly n 
way by the patient breathing through the mouth dun- 
of Inhalation* C^nmn] 

Digitized by VjOOvl 



ASTHMA ulty 

The sufferer fed* a tig 
ring, purple lips, with severe fil 
As a relief and cure of this distressing complaint 
hcrto cor incurable— take the u Spirone " Inh; 

night and morning ; or immediately before the expected 
omes. oit Cases of Asthma of more than twenty v 
have been cured by the Inhalant, after having passed 
h almost every other treatment in vain- 

BRONCHITIS.— A most frequent and dangerous disease 
sses of society, but especially those whose vocal 
hem to sudden changes of temperature. The symptoms are 
iilar to those of a severe cold— tightness of the chest, wheezing, 

b i piration, cough and expectoration, 

Inhalant should be taken half-strength (or weaker at fir 
before rising in the morning and the last thing before going to bed at 
at, and a few whiffs occasionally when the cough is troublesome, 
COUGHS AND COLDS are such common complaints 
quire no description. A cold should never be neglected, 
le precursor of Bronchitis or other chrst complaints' 
of the Inhalant, full strength, taken at the commencement 
d will generally arrest it; when the cough is severe, a , 
should be taken half or quarter-strength, a few whiffs at a time 

COLDS IN THE HEAD AND CATARRH.-These 

cry common ; the symptoms are— running at the 

cezing, a sense of stuffiness in the head. A dose of the 

uld be taken half-strength, half the quantity at night and 

half in the morning; a whiff or two should also betaken 

Til. 

CROUP AND DIPHTHERIA.-These complaints are of 
and so rapid in their progress that a medical 
should be sent for as soon as possible ; while waiting his arrival 
int should be used from a quarter to full strength, accord ir. 
ceptibrlity of the patient. The treatment of these complaints 
ses special features of interest I 
'st obstinate and most serious cases, are so strik- 
o immediate that they can leave no doubt as to the efficiency 
ic action uf the treatment. The spray should be appli 

hat vigorously against the back of tta^ta$t& 
t strike ■ the different pi ted 






ENLARGED TONSILS, QUINSEY, SORE THROAT. 

— In these complaints there is much pain in swallowing. The 
Inhalant should be taken half-strength, in the usual way ; the throat 
should also be well sprayed with the Inhalant, full strength. 

HAT FEVER OR HAY ASTHMA.-Although not a 
serious complaint it is a very troublesome one ; some get it so severely 
that the brightest months of the year are to them the most miserable. 
There are many theories and explanations of the nature and causes 
of Hay Fever or Hay Asthma. Most scientists agree that it depends 
upon a chronic congestive condition, sometimes hereditary and some- 
times acquired. This congestive condition renders the raucous 
membrane very sensitive to all external irritants, such as dust, pollen, 
the odour of flowers, fruit, &c. 

When possible the Inhalant " Spirone " should be used four or 
five days before the expected time of attack, the usual dose and 
strength ; two whiffs in succession should be given up each nostril, 
twice or thrice daily. It may also be applied to the eyes when they 
are affected. 

HOARSENESS, LOSS OF VOICE, LARYNGITIS, 
PHARYNGITIS.— In these complaints the Inhalant should be 
used half-strength, night and morning ; or in obstinate cases, three- 
quarter or full strength may be used. 

INFLAMMATION AND CONGESTION OF THE 
LUNGS, PNEUMONIA, PLEURISY.-The usual dose 
should be taken, the patient breathing slowly and steadily four or 
five times in succession, so as to draw the spray into the Lungs, the 
patient should then take a rest during three or four breathings. 

OZCENA. — This is a peculiar disease of the Nose, which is very 
unpleasant not only to the individual himself but to his friends, the 
breath being very disagreeable. The usual dose of the Inhalant to 
be taken within the twenty-four hours ; it should also be applied up 
the nostrils to the region affected, as in Hay Fever more or less 
according-to the sensitiveness of the membrane. 

WHOOPING COUGH.— This is a contagious disease, to 
which children are very liable, and which sometimes attacks adults. 
It comes on like an ordinary cold with severe fits of coughing, with a 
peculiar whoop. The Inhalant " Spirone " is the only known specific 
for this complaint, and should be taken as for Coughs and Colds. 

Tbe " SP1R0BE " COMPANY, Limited, 17a, Me St., Manchester Sq., London, V. 
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A Clear SVin and Healthy Complexion is the coretei charm of the 
t>eaa monde in e*»n*ral. Th's can b* oilv successfully obtained 
toy the use of WALTON'S RENOWNED 

KALODERMA, 

sn celebrated fnr pivservinj? and enhancing to the 
latest p*riocl of life a Skin of Rkal B utt. 
KALODERMA quickly removes T KA 
freckl"*. Sunburn, Rednesn, Hough ' 
neu, Pimple*. Blotches, Sal- ^^^ j^i 
lovrtiefB, Wrfnk'ea, Blacw ^^^^^ ^ 




Specks, and all dis- 
figuremen ts and 
ini perfec- 
tions 



natural or 

bCcidental. on the 

Fack anu Neck. It will 

be also found suwrior to Cold 

Cream, Lip Salve, and Vaseline for 

Cracked Lips, Chap*, and other unplea- 



santness caused by the keen and arid wind-*, 
giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- 
like whiteness. To Larijpg after the ride, promenade or 
drive, and the heat of the ball-room, i*s cooling and refresh- 
ing qualities will be found a great luxury— detection impossible. 
y.B.—H is so innocuous that it map be applied to anv abrasion or excoriation 

even of the most tender infant. Price 2 6,4 6, 7 6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps- 

HAVEB3TOCK 



WALTON'S 

INDIAN 
HAIR DYE 

(Brown or Black la 
one liquid). 
Gentlemen will And 
the INDIAN DYE 
the most simple in 
use, requiring no pre- 
paration for Dyeing 
the Whiskers. Mous- 
tache and 11 sir. No 
trouble. 

Price, 



2/6, 4/6 and 
106. 

S*td ky Chemists mud 
"unurt. 



T. WAX TON, Analytical Chemist, 



HILL, 



Prrfui 

LONDON. 



CtrnD TUT Rl nnn IC TUP I irrtf^ warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
r%jrf Int OLA/VU IO int Llr t -from ir^i^rer cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 

Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, and Sores of 
al) kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones. Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles. Is. 94. and 11*. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for S3 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 

Lincoln ft Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
TRADE MAKE- BLOOD MIXTURE. 






WORLD-FAMED 



BLOOELMIXTURE 



TEE UHITOR8AL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES ! 1 1 



"v ' 



HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 



fits* exefejnt FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailment! 

iaoidtfctal te-etery H0XT8JEH0LD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 

the ifeQLeJyitem, while the OINTMENT U nneqnalled for the removal of all muscular 

and outward complaint!. Poaieeeed of theee REMEDIES every Mother hae at onoe the 

nieani of earing most complaint! to which heraelf or Family ii liable. 

NJ}.— Advice can be obtained, free of charge, ax 533, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
the hows of 11 and 4, or by letter. 



ALL FAT PEOPLE 

can safely Reduce Weight and Gore Corpulency 
permanent j by taking TEILENE TABLET i 
(Reard. ) 'or a few week*. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without change of Diet. An English 
Connte^B writes : ** Tour Trilene Tablets act admirably." 
Send 2b. »d. to THE TEILENE Co., Sole Proprietor* 
70 Finibury Pavement, London. 



SPRITE" CYCLES 




F1TTKD WITH TTIK NEW 

AZR-OU8HION TYREB 
And Latest Impro zemente. 
Send for (h* Sete Oifoloyue, giving full particulars 
of wrious pa'tr-rns. Machines can be purchased on 
Hire-runha+i System. Digitized by Vj( 

W. COOTE REYNOLDS, 

48, DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD'S ED. 
HOLBOItN, LONDON. 




Sir C A. CAJiliiiiuN — ■ I ha?ts never tastta Cocoa tnat I lute so well. 




SUN LIFE OFFICI 



FOR ASSURANCES 

"UNDER COST PRICEj 

Apply for New Prospectus at the 

Chief Office: 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C., to HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Uanaf 



Ii admitted by the Profession tr 
bo the mntt wonderful remedy 
ever discovered. 
It U the best remedy known for 
Conghs. (Consumption, Bran 
chit is, Asthm i. 
Effectually checks and arrests 
those too often fatal diseases- 
Diphtheria. Fever, Croup, Ague. 
Acta like a charm in Diarrhoea, 
and la the only specific in 
Cholera and Dysentery. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation ana apasn.s. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism. Gout. Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis Ac, 
CAUTION.— l he extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital importa* 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words "Dr. J. Colli* Browne's Chlorodyne," on * 
Govern ruent Stamp. 

Vlce-ChanceUor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of GHLORODYtf 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Sold in Battles, at Is. lfc*., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 

Sole Manufacturer : J. T. DAVE N PORT, 33 Gt Russell Street Bloomsburj 



DR. J. 

COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE. 




glycerine 
i & Cucumber 

Is Imtaixabl* for Prewiring THE SKIN AND COM- 
PLEXION from the effects of the SUN, WINDS, AND 
HARD WATER. It remove* and prevents all ROUGH- 
NESS, RCDNES8, AMD TAN, and keeps the iklo s OFT. 
SMOOTH AND WHITE during ALL WEATHERS. 
Bottles, Is. and 2s* 6d. 



J EDWARD PAHRISH by contract transferred tb* * 
acturcofhlf8ynipto&QUiai:ftSoM. Thep«hllcaref«ot 
that t number of Inferior imitations (differing la compos 
nre void as ParrUh't. To obtain the ORIGINAL P**P[ 
sold for the last 30 YEARS by Somas * Sow. pun* 
■hould aak for 

SQUIRE'S 

CHEMICAL 

FOO* 

In Bottle. S.., fe 60. * te. Mck | 
FOR DELICATE CHILDRE j 

or aoext* oa »t r*acu. row raxs ntaccr r«o« I 

SQUIRE 4 SONS. Der AajestB'0 Cbcmi-<| 
4.13 nxwnnn xr . i.otwoS l 
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